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SIR EDWARD LITTLETON BAR- 


DEAR SIR, 


AVING reviewed theſe Sheets with 

ſome care, I beg leave to put them 
into your hands, as a teſtimony of the 
reſpect I bear you; and, for the time that 
ſuch things may have the fortune to live, as 
a monument of our friendſhip. 
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You ſee, by the turn of this addreſs, 
vou have nothing to fear from that offen- 
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ſive adulation, which has ſo much diſho— 
noured Letters. You and I have lived 
together on other terms. And I ſhould be 
aſhamed to offer you even ſuch a trifle as 
this, in a manner that would give you a 
right to think meanly of its author. 


Your extreme delicacy allows me to ſay 
nothing of my obligations, which other” 
wiſe would demand my warmeſt acknow- 
ledgments. For your conſtant favour has 
followed me in all ways, in which you 
could contrive to expreſs it. And indeed 
I have never known any man more ſenſi- 
ble to the good offices of his friends, and 
even to their good intentions, or more diſ- 
poſed, by every proper method, to acknow- 
ledge them. Bat you much over-rate the 
little ſervices, which it has been in my 
power to render to you. I had the honour 
to be intruſted with a part of your edu- 


all I coald to the ſucceſs of it. But the 
taſk was eaſy and pleaſant. I had only to 
cultivate that god ſenſe, and thoſ gene- 
rous virtues, whit: you brought with you 


to the Univerſuy, and which had alrea- 


dy 


cation, and it was my duty to contribute 
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dy grown up to ſome maturity under the 
care of a man, to whom we had both 
of us been extremely obliged; and who 
poſſeſſed every talent of a perfect inſti- 
tutor of youth in a degree, which, I be- 
lieve, has been rarely found in any of 


that profeſſion, ſince the days of Quincli- 
lian. 


I wiſh this ſmall tribute of reſpect, in 
which I know how cordially you join with 
me, could be any honour to the memory 
of an excellent perſon [a], who loved us 
both, and was leſs known, in his life-time, 
from that obſcure ſituation to which the 
caprice of fortune oft condemns the moſt 
accompliſhed characters, than his higheft 
merit deſerved, 


It was to cheriſh and improve that taſte 
of polite letters, which his early care had 


inſtilled into you, that you required me to 


explain to you the following exquiſite piece 
of the beſt poet. I recollect with plea- 
ſure how welcome this ſlight effay then 


Was to you; and am f:cure of the kind 


la] The Reverend Mr, Bur worTH, Head-Maſter 


of the Grammar School at ER: WOOD, in Stafford 
ſhire, He died in 1745. 
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reception you will now give to it; impro- 
ved, as I think it is, in ſome reſpects, and 
preſented to you in this public way.—I 
was going to ſay, how much you benefited 
by this poet (the fitteſt of all others, for 
the ſtudy of a gentleman) in your acquain- 
tance with his moral, as well as critical 


writings; and how ſucceſsfully you ap- 


plied yourſelf to every other part of learn- 
ing, which was thought proper for you 
But I remember my engagements with 
you, and will not hazard your diſpleaſure 
by ſaying too much. It is enough for 
me to add, that I truly reſpect and ho- 
nour you: und that, for the reſt, I indulge 
in thoſe hopes, which every one, who 


knows you, entertains from the excellence 


of your nature, from the hereditary honour 
of your family, and from an education in 
which you have been trained to the ſtudy 
of the beſt things. 


J am 
DzZzAR SIR, 
Your moſt faithful and 
mojt obedient Servant, 


EMAN. COLL, Cams, 
June 21, 1757+ 


R. HURD. 
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T is agreed on all hands, that the antients 
|| are our maſters in the art of compoſition. 

Such of their writings, therefore, as deliver 
inſtructions for the exerciſe of this art, muſt be 
of the higheſt value. And, if any of them hath 
acquired a credit, in this reſpect, ſuperior to the 
reſt, it is, perhaps, the fo/lowing work: which the 
learned have long ſince conſidered as a kind of 
ſummary of the rules of good writing; to be got- 
ten by heart by every young ſtudent; and to 
whoſe deciſive authority the greateſt maſters in 
taſte and compoſition muſt finally ſubmit. 

But the more unqueſtioned th# ct.” of this 
poem is, the more it will concern the public, 
that it be juſtly and accurately underſtood. The 
writer of theſe ſheets then believed it might be 
of uſe, if he took ſome pains to clear the ſenſe, 
connect the method, and aſcertain the ſcope 
and purpoſe, of this admired epiſtle. Others, he 
knew indecd, and ſome of the firſt fame for criti- 
cal learning, had been before him in this at- 
tempt. Yet he did not find himſelf prevented 
by their labwurs ; in which, beſides innumerable 
leſſer faults, he, more eſpecially, obſerved two 
inveterate errors, of ſuch a fort, as muſt needs 
perplex the genius, and diſtreſs the learning of 
any commentator, 'The one of theſe reſpects the 
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SUBJECT; the other, the METHOD of the Art 
poetry. It will be neceſſary to ſay ſomething 
upon each, 

1. 'That the Art of poetry, at large, is not the 
proper ſubject of this piece, is fo apparent, that 
it hath not eſcaped the dulleſt and leaſt attentive 
of its critics. For, however all the different 
kinds of poetry might appear to enter into it, 
yet every one ſaw, that ſome at leaſt were very 
ſlightly conſidered : whence the frequent at- 
tempts, the artes et inſtitutiones poetice, of writers 
both at home and abroad, to ſupply its deficien- 
cies. But, though this truth was ſeen and 
confeſs'd, it unluckily happened, that the ſaga- 
city of his numerous commentators went no fur- 
ther. They ſtill conſidered this famous epiſtle as 
a collection, though not a tem, of criticiſms on 
poetry in general; with this conceſſion however, 
that the ſtage had evidently the largeſt ſhare in 
it [a]. Under the influence of this prejudice, 
ſeveral writers of name took upon them to com- 
ment and explane it: and with the ſucceſs, 
which was to be expected from ſo fatal a miſ- 
take on ſetting out, as the not ſeeing, “ that the 
« proper and fole purpoſe of the author, was, 
« not to abridge the Greek critics, whom he pro- 
c bably never thought of; nor to amuſe himſelf 
c with compoſing a ſhort critical ſyſtem, for 
« the general uſe of poets, which every line of 


[a] Satyra hæc eſt in ſui ſæculi poetas, ygmcieve 
vero in Romanum drama. Baxter. 
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it abſolutely confutes ; but, ſimply to criticize 
«© the ROMAN DRAMA.” For to this end, not 
the tenor of the work only, but, as will appear, 
every ſingle precept in it, ultimately refers. 
The miſchiefs of this original error have been 
long felt. It hath occaſioned a conſtant perplexi- 
ty in defining the general method, and in fixing 
the import of particular rules. Nay its effects have 
reached ſtill further. For conceiving, as they 
did, that the whole had been compoſed out of 
the Greek critics, the labour and ingenuity of 
its interpreters have been miſemployed in pick- 
ing out authorities, which were not wanted, 
and in producing, or, more properly, by their 
ſtudied refinements in creating, conformities, 
which were never deſigned. Whence it hath 
come to paſs, that, inſtead of inveſtigating the 
order of the poet's own reflexions, and ſcruti- 
nizing the peculiar ſtate of the Roman ſtage 
(the methods which common ſenſe and common 
criticiſm would preſcribe) the world hath been 
nauſeated with inſipid lectures on Ariſtotle and 
Phalereus ; whoſe ſolid ſenſe hath been ſo atte- 
nuated and ſubtilized by the delicate operations of 
French criticiſm, as hath even gone ſome way to- 
wards bringing the art itſelf into diſrepute. 

2. But the wrong explications of this poem 
have ariſen, not from the miſconception of the 
ſubjef only, but from an inattention to the ME- 
Hop of it. The latter was, in part, the genu- 
in conſequence of the former, For, not ſuſpect- 
ing an unity of defign in the ſubject, its interpre- 
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ters never looked for, or could never find a con- 
ſiſtency of diſpoſition in the method. And this 
was indeed the very block upon which HEIN“ 
$1Us, and, before him, Julius SCALIGER, him- 
ſelf, ſtumbled. Theſe illuſtrious critics, with 
all the force of genius, which is required to diſ- 
embarraſs an involved ſubject, and all the aids 
of learning, that can lend a ray to enlighten a 
dark one, have, notwithſtanding, found them- 
ſelves utterly unable to unfold the order of this 
epiſtle ; inſomuch, that Scarrcer [4], hath 
boldly pronounced the conduct of it to be vici- 
o,; and HEIxsIUs, had no other way to evade 
the charge, than by recurring to the forced and 
uncritical expedient of a licentious tranſpoſition. 
The truth is, they were both in one common 


error, That the poet's purpoſe had been to write 


a criticiſm of the art of poetry at large, and not, 
as is here ſhewn, of the Roman drama in parti- 
cular. But there is ſomething more to be ob- 
ſerved, in the caſe of He1ixs1us. For, as will be 
made appear in the notes on particular places, this 
critic did not pervert the order of the piece, from 
a ſimple miſtake about the drift of the ſubject, 
but, alſo, from a total inappreherſion of the 
genuine charm and beauty of the epi//o/ary method. 
And, becauſe I take this to be a principal cauſe 
of the wrong interpretations, that have been 
given of all the epiſtles of Horace; and it is, in 
itſelf, a point of curious criticiſm, of which lit- 


[5] Praf. in L1s. oT. et |. vi. p. 338. 
tle 
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tle or nothing hath been ſaid by any good writer, 
1 will take the liberty to enlarge upon it. 

TE EpisTLE, however various in its appear- 
ances, is, in fact, but of /ws kinds; one of which 
may be called the DipacrTic ; the other, the 
ELrOGIAc epiſtle. By the FiRsT I mean all thoſe 
epiſtles, whoſe end is to inſtruct; whether the 
ſubject be morals, politics, criticiſm, or, in ge- 
neral, human life: by the LATTER, all thoſe, 
whole end is to move; whether the occaſion be 
love, friendſhip, jealouſy, or other private diſtreſſes. 
If there are ſome of a lighter kind in Horace, 
and cther gocd writers, which ſeem not reducible 
to either of theſe two claſſes, they are to be re- 
garded only, as the triflinge. of their pen, and 
deſerve not to be conſidered: as making a third 
and diftin& ſpecies of this poem. 

Now theſe two kinds of the epi/tle, as they 
differ widely from each other in their ſubject and 
end, ſo do they likewiſe in their original: though 
both flourijhed at the ſame time, and are both 
wholly Reman. 

I. The former, or DipacT1c epiſtle, was, in 
fact, the true and proper offspring of the SA- 
TIRE, It will be worth while to reflect how 
this happened. Satire, in its origin, I mean in 
the rude feſcennine farce, from which the idea of 
this poem was taken, was a mere extemporane- 
ous jumble of mirth and ill- nature. ENNIUs, 
who had the honour of introducing it under its 
new name, without doubt, civilized both, yet left 


it without form or method; it being only, in his 
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hands, a rhapſody of poems on different ſubjects, 
and in different meaſures. Common ſenſe diſ- 
claiming the extravagance of this heterogeneous 
mixture, Lucilius advanced it, in its next ſtep, 
to an unity of deſign and metre ; which was ſo 
conſiderable a change, that it procured him the 


high appellation of INVENTOR of this poem. 


Though, when I ſay, that Lucilius introduced 
into ſatire an unity of metre, I mean only, in the 
fame piece; for the meaſure, in different ſatires, 
appears to have been different. That the deſign 
in him was one, I conclude, firſt, Becauſe Ho- 
race expreſly informs us, that the form or kind 
of writing in the ſatires of Lucilius was ex- 
actly the ſame with hat in his own; in which 
no one will pretend, that there is the leaſt ap- 
pearance of that rhapſodical, detached form, 
which made the character of the od ſatire. But, 
principally, becauſe, on any other ſuppoſition, it 
does not appear, what could give Lucilius a 
claim to the high appellation of INVENTOR of 


this poem. That he was the frft, who copied 


the manner of the od comedy in ſatire, could ne- 
ver be ſufficient for this purpoſe. For all, that 
he derived into it from thence, was, as Quinc- 
tilian ſpeaks, /ibertas atque inde acerbitas et abunde 
ſalis. It ſharpened his inve#ive, and poliſhed 
his wt, that is, it improved the air, but did not 
alter the form of the ſatire. As little can a right 
to this title be pleaded from the uniformity of 
meaſure, which he introduced into it, For this, 
without an unity of deſign, is fo far from being 

an 
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an alteration for the better, that it even height- 
ens the abſurdity; it being ſurely more reaſon- 
able to adapt different meaſures to different 
ſubjects, than to treat a number of inconnected 
and quite different ſubjects in the /ame meaſure, 
When therefore Horace tells us, that Lucilius 
was the Inventor of the ſatire, it muſt needs be 
underſtood, that he was the FiRsT, who, from 
its former confuſed ſtate, reduced it into a re- 


gular conſiſtent poem, reſpecting one main end, 


as well as obſerving one meaſure. Little now 
remained for Ho RACE but to poliſh and refine. 
His only material alteration was, that he appro- 
priated to the ſatire ONE, that is, the heroi-. 

metre. | 
From this ſhort hiſtory of the ſatire we col 
let, 1. that its deſign was ane: And 2. w 
learn, what was the general form of its com- 
poſition. For, ariſing out of a looſe, disjointed, 
miſcellany, its method, when moſt regular, 
would be free and unconſtrained; nature de- 
manding ſome chain of connexion, and a re- 
ſpect to its origin requiring that connexion to be 
ſlight and fomewhat concealed. But its aim, as 
well as origin, exacted this careleſs method. For 
being, as Diomedes obſerves, archee comædiæ 
cbaractere compoſitum, © profeſſedly written after 
« the manner of the old comedy,” it was of 
courſe to admit the familiarity of the comic 
muſe; whoſe genius is averſe from all conſtraint 
of order, fave that only which a natural, ſuc- 
A 4 ceſſive 
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ceſſive train of thinking unavoidably draws along 
with it. And this, by the way, accounts for 
the dialogue air, ſo frequent in the Roman ſa- 
tire, as likewiſe for the looſer numbers which 
appeared ſo eſſential to the grace of it. It was 
in learned alluſion to this comic genius of the 
ſatire, that Mr, Pope hath juſtly characterized 
it in the following manner : 


&« Horace ſtill charms with graceful negligence, 
c And, without method, TALKs us into ſenſe, 


2. It being now ſeen, what was the real form 
of the /atire, nothing, it is plain, was wanting, 
but the application of a particular addreſs, to 
conſtitute the didafic epiſtle: the ſtructure of 
this poem, as preſcribed by. the laws of nature 
and good ſenſe, being in nothing different from 
that of the other, For here 1. an unity of ſub- 
je& or deſign is indiſpenſably neceſſary, the free- 
dom of a miſcellaneous matter being permit- 
ted only to the familiar letter. And 2. not pro- 
feſſing forms; to inftruct (which alone juſtifies 
the ſeverity of ſtri& method) but, when of the 
graveſt kind, in the way of addreſs only to in- 
finuate inſtruction, it naturally takes an air of 
negligence and inconnexion, ſuch as we' have 
before ſeen eſſential to the ſatire, All which is 
greatly confirmed by the teſtimony of one, who 
could not be uninformed in theſe matters. In 
addreſſing his friend on the object of his ſtudies, 
he ſays 
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Liventem ſatiram nigra rubigine tures, 
Seu tua NON ALIA /plendeſcat epiſtola c RA. 
[Stat. lib. i. Sylv. Tiburt. M. V.] 


plainly intimating, that the rules and labour of 
compoſition were exactly the ſame in theſe two 
poems. Though the critics on Statius, not ap- 
prehending this identity, or exact correſpondence 
between the ſatire and epi/tle, have unneceſſarily, 
and without warrant, altered the text, in this 
place, from ALIA into ALTA. 

3. The general form and ſtructure of this 

epiſtle being thus clearly underſtood, it will now 
be eaſy, in few words, to deduce the peculiar 
laws of its compoſition. 
And 1. it cannot wholly diveſt itſelf of all 
methed : For, having only one point in view, 
it muſt of courſe purſue it by ſome kind of con- 
nexion, 'The progreſs of the mind in rational 
thinking requires, that the chain be never broken 
entirely, even in its freeſt excurſions. 

2. As there muſt needs be a connexion, fo that 
connexion will beſt anſwer its end and the purpoſe 
of the writer, which, whilſt it leads, by a fure 
train of thinking, to the concluſion in view, con- 
ceals itſelf all the while, and leaves to the reader 
the ſatisfaction of ſupplying the intermediate 
links, and joining together, in his own mind, 
what is left in a ſeeming poſture of neglect and 
inconnexion. The art of furniſhing this grati- 
fication, ſo reſpectful to the ſagacity of the rea- 
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der, without putting him to the trouble of 2 
painful inveſtigation, is what conſtitutes the ſu- 
preme charm and beauty of EyxisToLary ME- 
THOD. | 

II. What hath hitherto been advanced re- 
ſpects chiefly the didafic form. It remains to 
fay ſomething of that other ſpecies of the epiſtle, 
the ELEG1AC ; which, as I obſerved, had quite 
another original, For this apparently ſprung up 
from what is properly called the Elegy : a poem 
of very antient Greek extraction: naturally 
ariſing from the plaintive, querulous humour of 
mankind ; which, under the preſſure of any 
grief, is impatient to break forth into wailings 
and tender expoſtulations, and finds a kind of 
relief in indulging and giving a looſe to that 
flow of ſorrow, which it hath not ſtrength or 
reſolution wholly [e] to reſtrain. This is the 


account of the Elegy in its proper Greek form; 


a negligent, inconnetted, abrupt ſpecies of writ- 
ing, perfectly ſuited to an indolent diſpoſition 
and paſſionate heart. Such was Ovip's; who, 
taking advantage of this character of the elegy, 
contrived [d] a new kind of poetry, without the 
expence of much invention, or labour to him- 


[c] Mærorem minui, ſays Tully, grieving for the 
loſs of his daughter, dolorem nec potui, nec, fi poſſem, 
vVELLEM [Ep. ad Att, xii. 28.] A ſtriking picture 
of real grief! 

[d] Vel tibi compoſita cantetur Er Is roLA voce; 
Io NO TUN HOC ALIIS ILLE NOVAVIT OPUS, 
ART, Au r. I. iii. v. 345. 
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ſelf. For collecting, as it were, thoſe ſcattered 
hints, which compoſed the elegy, and directing 
them to one principal view; and ſuperadding a 
perſonal addreſs, he became the author of what 
is here ſtyled the Elegiac epiſtle ; beautiful mo- 

; dels of which we have in his HerRo1DEs, and 

the Epiſtles from PonTus. We fee then the 

| difference of this from the didadtic form. They 
have both one principal end and point in view. 

| But the Dida#tic, being of a cooler and more 

4 ſedate turn, purſues its deſign uniformly and 
connects eaſily. The Elegiac, on the contrary, 
whoſe end is emotion, not in/irufion, bath all 
the abruptneſs of irregular diſordered paſſion. 
It catches at remote and diſtant hints, and ſtarts 
at once into a digreſſive train of thinking, which 
it requires ſome degree of enthuſiaſm in the read- 
er to follow. 

Further than this it is not material to my pre- 
ſent deſign to purſue this ſubject. More exact 
ideas of the form and conſtitution of this epiſtle, 
muſt be fought in that beſt example of it, the 
natural Roman poet. It may only be obſerved 
of the different qualities, neceſſary to thoſe, who 
aſpire to excel in theſe two ſpecies; that, as the 
one would make an impreſſion on the heart, it 

can only do this by means of an exquiſite ſenſi- 
bility of nature and elegance of mind; and that the 
other, attempting in the moſt inoffenſive man- 
ner, to inform the head, muſt demand, to the 
full accompliſhment of its purpoſe, ſuperior good 
ſenſe, the wideſt knowledge of life, and, above all, 
the 
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the politeneſs of a conſummate addreſs. That the 
former was the characteriſtic of Ov1p's genius 
hath been obſerved, and is well known. How 
far the latter deſcrip:ion agrees to HoRAcE can 
be no ſecret to thoſe of his readers who have 
any ſhare, or conception of theſe talents them- 
ſelves. But matters of this nicer kind are pro- 
perly the objects, not of criticiſm, but of ſenti- 
ment. Let it ſuffice then to examine the poet's 
practice, ſo far only, as we are enabled to judge 
of it by the ſtandard of the preceding rules. 

III. Theſe rules are reducible to three. 1. 
that there be an unity in the ſubiect. 2. a con- 
nexion in the method : and 3. that ſuch connexion 
be eaſy. All which I ſuppoſe to have been reli- 
giouſly obſerved in the poet's conduct of 7hts, i. 
e. the didafic epiſtle. For, 

[1.] The /ubjed of each epiſtle is one: that 
is, one ſingle point is proſecuted through the 
whole piece, notwithſtanding that the addreſs of 
the poet, and the delicacy of the ſubject may 
ſometimes lead him through a devious tract to 
it. Had his interpreters attended to this prac- 
tice, ſo conſonant to the rule of nature before 
explained, they could never have found an art of 
poetry in the epiſtle, we are about to examine. 
[2.] This one point, however it hath not been 
ſeen [e], is conſtantly purſued by an uniform, 
conſiſtent 


le] J. Scaliger ſays, Epiſtolas, Græcorum s 
Fbocylidæ atque Theognidis Horatius] ſcripſit: pre 
ceplis 
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conſiſtent method ; which 1s never more artificial, 
than when leaſt apparent to a careleſs, inatten- 
tive reader. This ſhould have ſtimulated his 
learned critics to ſeek the connexion of the poet's 
own ideas, when they magiſterially ſet them-. 
ſelves to tranſpoſe or vilify his method. 

[3-] This method is every where ſufficiently 
clear and obvious; proceeding if not in the ſtrict- 
eſt forms of diſps/ition, yet, in an eaſy, elegant 
progreſs, one hint ariſing out of another, and 
inſenſibly giving occaſion to ſucceeding ones, 
juſt as the cooler genius of this &/nd required, 
This, laſtly, ſhould have prevented thoſe, who 
have taken upon themſelves to criticize the art of 
poetry by the laws of this poem, from concealing 
their ignorance of 1ts real views under the cover 
of ſuch abrupt and violent tranſitions, as might 
better agree to the impaſſioned elegy, than to the 
ſedate didaclic epiſtie. 

To ſet this three- fold character, in the fulleſt 


light, before the view of the reader, I have at- 


ceptis philoſophies divulſis minimeque inter fe cobæ- 
rentibus. And of this Epiſtle, in particular, he pre- 
ſumes to ſay, De Arte quæres quid fentiam. Quid? 
Equidem quod de Arte fine arte traditd. And to the 
ſame purpole another great Critic ; Non folum anti- 
quorum Ynd0ua in moralibus hoc habuere, ut dn, 
non ſervarent, ſed etiam alia de quibuſcunque rebus 
precepta. Sic Epiſtola Horatii ad Piſones de Poeticd 
perpetuum ordinem ſeriemque NULLAM habet ; ſed ab 
uno precepto ad aliud tranſilit, quamvis NULLA fit 
materie affinitas ad ſenſum conneftendum. |[Salmafii 
Not. in Epictetum et Simplicium, p. 13. Lugd. Bat. 
1640.] | 

tempted 
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tempted to explane the Epiſile to the Piſos, in 


the way of continued commentary upon it. 
And, that the coherence of the ſevera parts may 
be the more diſtinctly ſeen, the Commentary is 
rendered as conciſe as poſſible; ſome of the 
finer and leſs obvious connexions being more 
carefully obſerved and drawn out in the notes. 
For the kind of interpretation itſelf, it muſt 
be allowed, of all others, the fitteſt to throw 
light upon a difficult and obſcure ſubject, and, 
above all, to convey an exact idea of the ſcope 
and order of any work. It hath, accqgdingly, 
been fo conſidered by ſeveral of the foreign, par- 
ticularly the ITALIAN, critics; who have eſ- 
ſayed long ſince to illuſtrate, in this way, the 
very piece before us. But the ſucceſs of theſe 
foreigners is, I am ſenſible, a ſlender recom- 


mendation of their method. I chuſe therefore to 


reſt on the ſingle authority of a great author, 
who, in his edition of our Engliſh Horace, the 
beft that ever was given of any claſſic, hath now 
retrieved and eſtabliſned the full credit of it. 


W hat was the amuſement of his pen, becomes, 


indeed, the /abour of inferior writers. Yet, on 
theſe unequal terms, it can be no diſcredit to 
have aimed at ſome reſe:ablance of one of the 


leaſt of thoſe merits, which ſhed their united 


honours on the name of the illuſtrious friend 


W. 7 and commentator of Mr. Pop. 
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' Jomaxo capiti cervicem pictor equinam 
Jungere ſi velit, et varias inducere plumas 

Undique collatis membris, ut turpiter atrum 
Deſinat in pifcem mulier formoſa ſuperne; 
Spectatum admiſſi riſum teneatis amici? 5 
Credite, Piſones, iſti tabulae fore librum 
Perſimilem, cujus, velut aegri ſomnia, vanae 
Fingentur ſpecies; ut nec pes, nec caput uni 
Reddatur formae. Pictoribus atque poet is 
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THE ſubject of this piece being, as I ſuppoſe, ane, 
viz. the flate of the Roman Drama, and common 
ſenſe requiring, even in the freeſt forms of compoſi- 
tion, ſome kind of method, the intelligent reader 
will not be ſurprized to find the poet proſecuting his 
ſubje& in a regular, well-ordered plan; which, for 
the more exact deſcription of it, I diſtinguiſh into 
three parts : 

I. The firſt of them [from v. 1. to 89] is prepara- 
tory to the main ſubject of the epillle, containing 
ſome general rules and reflexions on poetry, but 
principally with an eye to the following parts : by 
which means it ſerves as an uſeful introduction to 
the poet's deſign, and opens with that air of eaſe 
and negligence, eſſential to the epiſtolary ow wi 


2 Q. HORATIFFLACCI 
Quidlibet audendi ſemper fuit aequa poteſtas : 10 
Scimus, et hanc veniam petimuſque damuſque 
viciſhm : 
Sed non ut placidis coëant inmitia; non ut 
Serpentes avibus geminentur, tigribus agni. 
Inceptis gravibus plerumque et magna profeſſis 
Purpureus, late qui ſplendeat, unus et alter 15 


Adſuitur paiſhus: cum lucus, et ara Dianae, 
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II. The main body of the epiſtle [from v. 89 to 
295] is laid out in regulating the Roman flage; but 
"chiefly in giving rules for tragedy; not only as that 
was the ſublimer ſpecies o the Drama, but, as it 
ſhould ſeem, lefs cultivated and underſtood. | 

HI. The laſt part [from v. 295 to the end] exhorts 
to correctneſs in Writing; yet ſtill with an eye, prin- 
cipally, to the dramatic ſpecies : and is taken up part- 
ly in removing the cauſes, that prevented it, and 
partly in directing to the uſe of ſuch means, as might 
ſerve to promote it. Such is the general plan of the 
epiſtle. In oider to enter fully into it, it will be ne- 
ceſſary to trace the poet, attentively, through the 
elegant connexions of his own method. SR 


PART 1 


GENERAL REFLEXIONS ON POETRY. 
THE epiſtle begins [to v. 9] with that general 


and fundamental precept of preſerving an unity in 
the ſub ect and the diſpoſition of the piece. This is 
further explai ed by defining the uſe, and fixing the 
character of poetze licence [ſtom v. g to 13] which 
unſkilful writers often plead in defence of their 
tranſgreſſions againſt the law of unity. To v. 23 
is conſidered and expoſed that particular violation of 
uniformity, into which young poets eſpecially, under 

| | the 
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Ft properantis aquae per amoenos ambitus agros, 
Aut flumen Rhenum, aut pluvius deſcribitur ar- 


cus. 
Sed nunc non erat his locus: et fortaſſe cu- 
preſſum 19 


Scis ſimulare: quid hoc, ſi fractis enatat exſpes 
Navibus, aere dato qui pingitur? amphora coepit 
Inſtitui, currente rota, cur urceus exit? 
Denique fit quidvis; ſimplex dumtaxat et unum. 
Maxima pars vatum, pater et juvenes patre digni, 
Decipimur ſpecie recti. Brevis eſſe laboro, 25 
Obſcurus fio: ſectantem lenia nervi 

Deficiunt animique: profeſſus grandia turget: 
Serpit humi tutus nimium timiduſque procellae: 
Qui variare cupit rem prodigialiter unam, 


Delphinum ſilvis adpingit, fluctibus aprum. 30 
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the impulſe of a warm imagination, are apt to run, 
ariſing from frequent and ill-timed deſcriptions. . 
Theſe, however beautiful in themſelves, and with 
whatever maſtery they may be executed, yet, if fo- 
reign to the ſubject, and incongruous to the place, 
where they ſtand, are extremely impertinent: a cau— 
tion, the more neceſſary, as the fault itſelf wears the 
appearance of a wirtue, and fo writers [from v. 23 to 
25] come to tranſgreſs the rule of right from their 
very ambition to obſerve it. There are two cafes, in 
which this ambition remarkably mifleads us. The 
fit is, when it tempts us to puſh an acknowledoed 
beauty too far. Great beauties are always in the 
confines of great faults; and therefore, by affectin 
ſuperior excellence, we are eaſily carried'into abſur- 
dity. Thus [from v. 25 to 30] brevity is often oh- 
fſeurity ; ſublimity, bombaſt ; caution, covlneſs ; and, 
to 
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In vitium ducit culpae fuga, f1 caret arte. 
Aemilium circa ludum faber, unus et unguis 
Exprimet, et mollis imitabitur aere capillos ; 
Infelix operis, ſumma : quia ponere totum 34 
Neſciet. hunc ego me, ſi quid componere curem, 
Non magis eſſe velim; quam naſo vivere pravo, 
Spectandum nigris oculis nigroque capillo. 
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to come round to the point, a fondneſs for varying 
and diverſifying a ſubjet, by means of epiſodes and 
deſcriptions, ſuch as are mentioned above [v. 15] 
will often betray a writer into that capital error of 
violating the unity of his piece. For, though variety 
be a real excellence under the conduct of true judg- 
ment, yet, when affected beyond the bounds of pro- 
bability, and brought in ſolely to frike and ſurprize, 
it becomes unfeatvaable and abſurd. The ſeveral 
epiſodes or deſcriptions, intended to give that variety, 
may be inſerted in improper places ; and then the 
abſurdity is as great, as that of the painter, Who, 
according to the illuſtration of v. 19, 20, ſhould in- 
troduce a cypreſs in a ſea- piece, or, according to the 
illuſtration of the preſent verſe, who paints a dolphin 
in a wood, or a boar in the ſea. 

2. Another inſtance, in which we are miſled by 
an ambition of attaining io what is right, is, when, 
through an exceſſive tear of committing faults, we 
. diſqualify ourſelves for the juſt execution of a whole, 
or of fuch particulars, as are ſuſceptible of real 
beauty. For not the affectation of ſuperior excellen- 
Cics only, but even 


In vitium ducit culpae fuga, ft caret arte. 


This is aptly illuſtrated by the caſe of a ſculptor. An 
over-{crupulous paar. 23" to finiſh ſingle and trivial 
parts in a ſtatue, which, when moſt exact, are only 
not faulty, leaves him utterly incapable of doing 

Juſtice 
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Sumite materiam veſtris, qui ſcribitis, aequam 
Viribus; et verſate diu, quid ferre recuſent, 
Quid valeant humeri. cui lecta potenter erit res, 
Nec facundia deſeret hunc, nec lucidus ordo. 41 


Orcinis haec virtus erit et venus, aut ego fallor ; 


Ut jam nunc dicat, jam nunc debentia dici 
Pleraque differat et praeſens in tempus omittat. 
Hoc amet, hoc ſpernat, promiſſi carminis auctor. 45 
In verbis etiam tenuis cautuſque ſerendis, 
Dixeris egregie, notum ſi callida verbum 
Reddiderit junctura novum. ſi forte neceſſe eſt 
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juſtice to the more important members, and, above 


all, of deſigning and completing a whole with any 
degree of perfection. But this latter is commonly 
the defect of a minute genius; who, having taken in 
hand a deſign, which he is by no means able to exe- 
cute, naturally applies himſelf to labour and finiſh 
thoſe parts, which he finds are within his power. It 
is of conſequence therefore [from v. 38 to 40] for 
every Writer to be well acquainted with the nature 
and extent of his own talents: and to be careful to 


chuſe a ſubject, which is, in all its parts, proportion- 


ed to his ſtrength and ability. Beſides, from ſuch an 
attentive ſurvey of his ſubject, and of his capacity 
to treat it, he will alſo derive theſe further advan- 
tages [v. 41] 1. That hecannot be wanting in a pro- 
per fund of matter, wherewith to inlarge under every 
head: nor, 2. can he fail, by ſuch a well-weighed 
choice, to diſpoſe of his ſubje& in the beſt and moit 
convenient method. Efpecially, as to the latter, 
which is the principal benefit, he will perceive {to 
v. 45] where it will be uſeful to preſerve, and where 
to change, the natural order of his ſubject, as may 
beſt ſerve to anſwer the ends of poetry. 

Thus 
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Indiciis monſtrare recentibus abdita rerum; 
Fingere cinctutis non exaudita Cethegis 50 
Continget : dabiturque licentia ſumta pudenter. 
Et nova factaque nuper habebunt verba fidem ; ſi 
Graeco fonte cadent, parce detorta. quid autem ; 
Caecilio Plautoque dabit Romanus, ademtum 
Virgilio Varioque ? ego cur adquirere pauca, 55 
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Thus far ſome general reflexions concerning poet i- 
cal diſtribution ; principally, as it may be affected by 
falſe notions, 1. Of poetic licence v. 10] and, 2. Of 
poetic per ſection [v. 25]. But the ſame cauſes will 
equally affect the language, as method, of poetry. To 
theſe then are properly ſubjoined ſome directions 
about the uſe of words Now this particular depend- 
ing ſo entirely on what is out of the reach of rule, as 
the faſhion of the age, the taſte of the writer, and his 
knowledge of the language, in which he writes, the 
poet only gives directions about new words : or, 
fince every language is neceſſarily imperfect, about 
the coining of ſuch words, as the writer's neceſſity or 


convenience may demand. And here, after having 


preſcribed [I. 46] a great caution and ſparingneſs in 
the thing itſelf, he obſerves, 1. [to l. 49.] That where 
it ought to be done, the better and leſs offenſive way 
will be, not to coin a word entirely new, (for this is 
ever a taſk of ſome envy) but, by means of an inge- 
nious and happy poſition of a well-known word, in 
reſpect of ſoine others, to give it a new air, and caſt. 
Or, if it be neceſſary to coin new words, as it will be 
in ſubjects of an abſtruſe nature, and eſpecially ſuch, 
as were never before treated in the language, that 
then, 2. [to J. 54] this liberty is very allowable ; but 
that the reception of them will be more eaſy, if we 
derive them gently, and without too much violence, 
from their proper ſource, that is, from a language, 
as the Greek, already known, and approved. And, 


tO 


%, 
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Si poſſum, invideor? quum lingua Catonis et 
Enni 


Sermonem patrium ditaverit, et nova rerum 


Nomina protulerit. licuit, ſemperque licebit 
Signatum praeſente nota procudere nummum. 
Ut ſilvis folia privos mutantur in annos; 60 
Prima cadunt: ita verborum vetus interit aetas, 
Et juvenum ritu florent modo nata vigentque. 
Debemur morti nos, noſtraque : ſive receptus 
Terra Neptunus claſſis Aquilonibus arcet, 
Regis opus; ſteriliſve palus prius aptaque remis 65 
Vicinas urbis alit, et grave ſentit aratrum: 
Seu curſum mutavit iniquum frugibus amnis, 
Do&tus iter melius : mortalia cuncta peribunt : 
Nedum ſermonum ſtet honos, et gratia vivax. 69 
Multa renaſcentur, quae jam cecidere; cadentque, 
Quae nunc ſunt in honore vocabula: ſi volet uſus, 
Quem penes arbitrium eſt, et jus, ct norma, lo- 
quendi. 
Res geſtae regumque ducumque, et triſtia bella, 
Quo ſcribi poſſent numero, monſtravit Homerus. 
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to obviate the prejudices of over- ſcrupulous critics 
on this head, he goes on [froml. 54 to l. 73] in a vein 
of popular illuſtration, to alledge, in favour of this 
liberty, the examples of antient writers, and the 
vague, unſteady nature of language itſelf. 

From theſe reflexions on poetry, at large, he pro- 
ceeds now to particulars the mott obvious of which 
being the different forms and meaſures of poetic com- 
poſition, he conſicers, in this view [from v. 75 to 86 
the four great ſpecies of poetry, to which all others 
may be reduced, the I'pic, Elepiac, Dramatic, and 

Lyric. 
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Verſibus inpariter junctis querimonia primum, 75 
Poſt etiam incluſa eſt voti ſententia compos. 
Quis tamen exiguos elegos emiſerit auctor, 
Grammatici certant, et adhuc ſub judice lis eſt. 
Archilochum proprio rabies armavit iambo. a 
Hunc ſocci cepere pedem grandeſque cothurni, 80 
Alternis aptum ſermonibus, et popularis 
| Vincentem ſtrepitus, et natum rebus agendis. 

| Muſa dedit fidibus Divos, pueroſque Deorum, 
1 Et pugilem victorem, et equum certamine pri- 

mum, 

Et juvenum curas, et libera vina referre. 85 
Deſcriptas ſervare vices operumque colores, 
Cur ego, ſi nequeo ignoroque, poeta falutor ? 
Cur neſcire, pudens prave, quam diſcere malo? 
Verſibus exponi tragicis res comica non volt: 
Indignatur item privatis ac prope ſocco 90 
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Lyric. But the diſtinction of the meaſures to be ob- 
ſerved in the ſeveral ſpecies of poetry is ſo obvious, 
that there can ſcarcely be any miſtake about them. 
The difficulty is to know [from v. 86 to 89] how far, 
each may partake of the ſpirit of other, without de- 
ſtroying that natural and neceſſary difference, which 
ought to ſubſiſt betwixt them all. To explane 
this, which is a point of great nicety, he coutiders 
[from v. 89 to 99] the caſe of dramatic poetry ; the 
two ſpecies of which are as diſtinct from each other, 
as any two can be, and yet there are times, when the 
features of the one will be allowed to reſemble thoſe 
of the other. For, 1. Comedy, in the paſſionate 
parts, will admit of a tragic elevation: and, 2. Tra- 
gedy, in its ſoft diſtreſsful ſcenes, condeſcends to the 
eaſe of familiar converſation. But the poet had a 

| | further 
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Dignis carminibus narrari coena Thyeſtae. 
Singula quaeque locum teneant ſortita decenter. 
Interdum tamen et vocem comoedia tollit, 
Iratuſque Chremes tumido dilitigat ore. 

Et tragicus plerumque dolet ſermone pedeſtri. 95 
Telephus aut Peleus, cum pauper et exul uterque, 
Projicit ampullas et ſeſquipedalia verba, 

Si curat cor ſpectantis tetigiſſe querela. 

Non ſatis eſt pulchra eſſe poëmata; dulcia ſunto, 
Et quocunque volent, animum auditoris agunto, 
Ut ridentibus adrident, ita flentibus adflent 101 
Humani voltus. ſi vis me flere, dolendum eſt 
Primum ipſi tibi: tunc tua me infortunia laedent. 
Telephe, vel Peleu, male ſi mandata loqueris, 
Aut dormitabo, aut ridebo. triſtia moeſtum 105 
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further view in chuſing this inſtance. For he gets by 
this means into the main of his ſubject, which was 
diamatic poetry, and, by the moſt delicate tranſition. 
imaginable, proceeds [from | 89 to 323] to deliver a 
ſeries of rules, interſperſed with hiſtorical accounts, 
and enlivened by digreſſions, for the regulation and 
improvement of the Roman STAGE. 


„5 


DIRECTIONS FOR THE RECULATION AND IM- 
PROVEMENT OF THE ROMAN STAGE, 


HAVING fixed the diſtinct limits and provinces 
of the two ſpecies of the drama, the poet enters di- 
rely on his ſubject, and conſiders, I. [from v. 99 to 
119] the properties of the TRAG1C STYLE ; which 
will be different, 1. [to v. 111] according to the in- 
ternal ſtate and character of the ſpeaker : thus one 
ſort of expreſſion will become the angry, —_—_— 
tac 
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Voltum verba decent; iratum, plena minarum ; 
Ludentem, laſciva ; ſeverum, ſeria dictu. 
Format enim Natura prius nos intus ad omnem 
Fortunarum habitum; juvat, aut inpellit ad iram, 
Aut ad humum maerore gravi deducit, et angit : 
Poſt effert animi motus interprete lingua. 111 
Si dicentis erunt fortunis ab ſona dicta, 
Romani tollent equiteſque patreſque cachinnum. 
Intererit multum, Divuſne loquatur, an heros; 
Maturuſne ſenex, an adhunc florente juventa 115 
Fervidus; et matrona potens, an ſedula nutrix; 
Mercatorne vagus, cultorne virentis agelli; 
Colchus, an Aſſyrius; Thebis nutritus, an Argis. 
Aut famam ſequere, aut ſibi convenientia finge, 
Scriptor. Homereum ſi forte reponis Achillem; 
Impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer, 121 
Jura neget ſibi nata, nihil non arroget armis. 
Sit Medea ferox invictaque, flebilis Ino, 
Perfidus Ixion, Io vaga, triſtis Oreſtes. 

Si quid inex pertum ſcenae committis, et audes 125 
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the forrowful ; this, the gay, that, the ſevere. And, 
2. [from v. 111 to 11G] according to the outward 
circumitances of rank, age, office, or country. 

II. Next [to v. 179] he treats of the CHARAC- 
TERS, Which are of two ſorts. 1 Old ones. revived: 
and 2. Invented, or new ones, In relation to the fir /# 
[from v. 119 to 125] the precept is, to follow fame ; 
that is, to faſnion the character according to the re- 
ceived, flanding idea, which tradition and elder times 
have conſecrated; that idea being the ſole teſt, where- 
by to judge of it. 2. In reipect of the Jae [from 
v. 125 t9 128] the great requilite is uniformity, Or cons 
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Perſonam formare novam ; ſervetur ad imum 
Qualis ab incepto proceſſerit, et ſibi conſtet. 
Difficile eſt proprie communia dicere : tuque 
Rectius Iliacum carmen deducis in aCtus, 
Quam ſi proferres ignota indictaque primus. 130 
Publica materies privati juris erit, ſi 

Non circa vilem patulumque moraberis orbem; 
Nec verbum verbo curabis reddere fidus 
Interpres; nec deſilies imitator in artum, 

Unde pedem proferre pudor vetet aut operis lex. 


Nee ſic incipies, ut ſcriptor cyclius olim: 136 


ForRTUNXAM PRIAMI CANTABO, ET NOBILE 
BELLUM. | 

Quid dignum tanto feret hic promiſſor hiatu ? 

Parturiunt montes: naſcetur ridulus mus. 

Quanto rec̃tius hic, qui nil molitur inepte! 146 
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ſiſtency of repreſentation. But the formation of quite 


new characters is a work of great difficulty and ha- 
zard. For here, there 1s no generally received and 
fixed archetype to work after, but every one judges, 
of common right, according to the extent and com- 
prehenſion of his own idea. Therefore [to v. 136] 
he adviſes to labour and refit od characters and ſub- 
jects; particularly thoſe, made known and authorized 
by the practice of Homer and the epic writers; and 
directs, at the ſame time, by what means to avoid 
that ſerwility and unoriginal air, ſo often charged 
upon ſuch pieces. I ſaid characters and ſubjetts, for 
his method leading him to guard againſt ſer vility of 
imitation in point of characters, the poet choſe to 
diſpatch the whole affair of ſervile imitation at once, 
and therefore [to v. 136] includes /ubjeds, as well 


' as characters. 


Vor, I. B But 
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Dic min, Mus A, VIRUM, CAPTAE POST MOE- 
NIA 'TROJAE, 
Qui MORES HOMINUM MULTORUM VIDIT ET 
URBIS. 
Non fumum ex fulgore, ſed ex fumo dare lucem 
Cogitat, ut ſpecioſa dehinc miracula promat, 
Antiphaten, Scyllamque, et cum Cylope Charyb- 
din. 145 
Nec reditum Diomedis ab interitu Meleagri, 
Nec gemino bellum Trojanum orditur ab ovo: 
Semper ad eventum feſtinat; et in medias res, 
Non ſecus ac notas, auditorem rapit: et quae 
Deſperat tractata niteſcere poſſe, relinquit: 150 
Atque ita mentitur, ſic veris falſa remiſcet, 
Primo ne medium, medio ne diſcrepet imum. 
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But this very advice, about taking the ſubjects and 
characters from the epic poets, might be apt to lead 
into two faults, ariſing from the ill conduct of thoſe 
poets themſelves. For, 1. ſto v. 146] thedignity and 
1mportance of a ſubje&, made ſacred by antient fame, 
had ſometimes occaſioned a boaſtful and oſtentatious 
beginning, than which nothing can be more offen- 
five. And, 2. The whole ſtory being compoſed of 

reat and ſtriking particulars, injudicious writers, for 
Fear of loſing any part of it, which might ſerve to 
adorn their work, had been led to follow the round 
of plain hiſtoric order, and fo had made the diſpoſi- 
tion of their piece unintereſting and unartful. Now 
both theſe improprieties, which appear ſo ſhocking 
in the epic poem, muſt needs, with ſtill higher reaſon, 
deform the tragic. For, taking its riſe, not from 
the flattering views of the poet, but the real ſituation 
of the ador, its opening muſt, of neceſſity, be very 
ſimple and unpretending. And being, from its ſhort 
term 
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Tu, quid ego et populus mecum deſideret, audi; 
Si fautoris eges aulaea manentis, et uſque 
Seſſuri, donec cantor, Vos plaudite, dicat: 155 
Aetatis cujuſque notandi ſunt tibi mores, 
Mobilibuſque decor naturis dandus et annis. 
Reddere qui voces jam ſcit puer, et pede certo 
Signat humum; geſtit paribus colludere, et iram 
Colligit ac ponit temere, et mutatur in horas. 160 
Inberbus juvenis, tandem cuſtode remoto, 
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term of aQion, unable naturally to prepare and bring 
about many events, it, of courſe, confines itſelf to 
one; as alſo for the ſake of producing a due diſtreſs 
in the plot; which can never be wrought up to any 
trying pitch, unleſs the whole attention be made ta 
fix on one ſingle object. The way to avoid both theſe 
faults, will be to obſerve (for here the imitation 
cannot be too cloſe) the well-judged practice of Ho- 
mer, | 

Having thus conſidered the the affair of imitation, 
and ſhewn how old characters, and, to carry it ſtill 
further, old ſubjects, may be ſucceſsfully treated, he 
reſumes the head of characters, and proceeds more 
fully [from v. 153 to 179] to recommend it as a 
point of principal concern in the drawing of them, to 
be well acquainted with the manners, agreeing to the 
ſeveral ſucceſſive periods and ſtages of human life. 
And this with propriety : for, though he had given 
a hint to this purpole before, 


Maturuſne ſenex, an adhuc florente juvent@ 
Ferwvidus, 


yet, as it is a point of ſingular importance, and a re- 
gard to it, beſides other diſtinctions, muſt be con- 
ſtantly had in the draught of every character, it well 
deſerved a ſeparate conſideration. 


B 2 III. Theſe 
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Gaudet equis canibuſque et aprici gramine campi; 
Cereus in vitium flecti, monitoribus aſper, 
Utilium tardus proviſor, prodigus aeris, 
Sublimis, cupiduſque, et amata relinquere pernix. 
Converſis ſtudiis, aetas animuſque virilis 166 
Quaerit opes et amicitias, inſervit honori; 
Conmiſiſſe cavet quod mox mutare laboret. 
Multa ſenem circumveniunt incommoda; vel quod 
Quaerit, et inventis miſer abſtinet, ac timet uti; 
Velquod res omnis timide gelideque miniſtrat, 171 
Dilator, ſpe lentus, iners, paviduſque futvri.; 
Difficilis, querulus, laudator temporis acti 

Se puero, caſtigator, cenſorque minorum. 
Multa ferunt anni venientes commoda ſecum, 175 
Multa recedentes adimunt : ne forte ſeniles 
Mandentur juveni partes, pueroque viriles. 
Semper in adjunctis aevoque morabimur aptis. 
Aut agitur res in ſcenis, aut acta refertur: 
Segnius inritant animos demiſſa per aurem, 180 
Quam quae ſunt oculis ſubjecta fidelibus, et quae 
Ipſe ſibi tradit ſpectator. non tamen intus 
Digna geri promes in ſcenam: multaque tolles 
Ex oculis, quae mox narret facundia praeſens: 
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III. Theſe inſtructions, which, in ſome degree, re- 
ſpe& all kinds of poetry, being diſmiſſed ; he now 
delivers ſome rules more peculiarly relative to the 
Caſe of the drama. And, as the miſapplication of 
manners, which was the point he had been conſide- 
ring, was deſtructive of probability, this leads the 
poet, by a natural order, to cenſure ſome other ſpe- 
cies of miſconduct, which have the ſame effect. 110 
determines then 1. [from v. 179 to 189] The caſe 
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Ne pueros coram populo WMiedea trucidet; 185 
Aut humana palam coquat exta nef:rius Atreus 
Aut in avem Procne vertatur, Cadmus in anguem. 


Quodcunque oſtendis mihi fic, incredulus odi. 
Neve minor, neu fit quinto productior actu 
Fabula, quae poſci volt, et ſpectata reponi. 190 
Nec Deus interſit, niſi dignus vindice nodus 
Inciderit : nec quarta loqui perſona laboret. 
AQoris partes chorus, officiumque virile 


| Defendat : neu quid medios interginat actus, 


Quod non propoſito conducat et haereat apte. 195 
Ille bonis faveatque et conſilietur amice, 

Et regat iratos, et amet pacare tumentis: 

Ille dapes laudet menſae brevis, illc ſalubrem 
Juſtitiam, legeſque, et apertis oti+ portis: 


Ille tegat conmiſſa, Deoſque precetur et oret, 200 


Ut redeat miſeris, abeat fortuna ſuperbis. 
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of repreſentation and recital : or what it is, which 
renders ſome things more fit to be ated on the ſtage, 
others more fit to be related on it. Next, 2. In pur- 
ſuance of the ſame point, viz. probability [to v. 193] 
he reſtrains the uſe of machines; and preſcribes the 
number of acts, and of perſons, to be introduced on 
the ſtage at the ſame time. And, 3. lattly, the per- 


fona dramatis, juſt mentioned, ſuggeſting it to his 


thoughts, he takes occaſion from thence to paſs on 
to the chorus [from v. 193 to 202] whoſe double of- 
fice it was, 1. To ſuſtain the part of a perſona dra- 
matis in the acts; and, 2. To connect the ads with 
ſongs, perſuading to good morals, and ſuitable to 
the ſubject. Further, tragedy being, originally, no- 
thing more than a chorus or ſong, ſet to muſic, from 
which practice the harmony of the regular chorus in 
after-times had its riſe, he takes occaſion to digreſs 

B 3 [from 
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wha non, ut nunc, orichalco juncta, tubaeque 


la; fed tenuis, ſimplexque foramine pauco, 
Fe are et adeſſe choris erat utilis, atque 
Nestes ſpiſſa nimis conplere ſedilia flatu: 205 
Quo ſane populus numerabilis, utpote parvus 
Et frugi caſtuſque verecunduſque coibat. 
Poſtquam coepit agros ex tendere victor, et urbem 
Laxior amplecti murus, vinoque diurno 
Placari Genius feſtis inpune diebus; 210 
Acceſſit numeriſque modiſque licentia major. 
Indoctus quid enim ſaperet liber que labarum, 
Ruſticus urbano confuſus, turpis honefto ? 
Sic priſcae motumque et luxuriem addidit arti 
Tibicen, traxitque vagus per pulpita veſtem: 215 
Sie etiam fidibus yoces crevere ſeveris, 
Ft tulit eloquium inſolitum facundia praeceps; 
Utiliumque ſagax rerum, et divina futuri, 
Sortilegis non diſcrepuit ſententia Delphis. 
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from v. 202 to 220] in explaining the ſimplicity and 
barbarity of the old, and rhe refinements of the la- 
ter, muſic, The application of this-account of the 
dramatic muſic to the caſe of the tragic chorus, to- 
gether with a ſhort glance at the other improvements 
of numbers, ſiyle, & c neceſſarily connected with it, 
gives him the opportunity of going off eaſily into a 
ſubject of near affinity with this, viz. the Roman 
ſatiric piece; which was indeed a ſpecies of tragedy, 
hut of ſo extraordinary a compoſition, as to require 
a ſet of rules, and inſtructions, peculiar to itſelf. A 
point, in which they agreed, but which was greatly 
miſunderſtood or ill-obſerved by his countrymen, was 
the kind of verſe or meaſure employed in them. 
1 his therefore, by a er of the moſt beauti- 
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Carmine qui tragico vilem certavit ob hircum, 
Mox etiam agreſtis Satyros nudavit, et aſper 221 
Incolumi gravitate jocum tentavit: eo quod 
Inlecebris erat et grata novitate morandus 
Spectator functuſque ſacris, et potus, et exlex. 
Verum ita rilores, ita commendare dicacis 225 
Conveniet Satyros, ira vertere ſeria ludo; 

Ne quicunque Deus, quicunque adhibebitur heros 
Regali conſpectus in auro nuper et oſtro, 
Migret in obſcuras humili ſermone tabernas : 
Aut, dum vitat humum, nubes et inania captet. 
Effutire levis indigna tragoedia verius, 231 
Ut feſtis matrona moveri juſſa diebus, 

Intererit Satyris paulum pudibunda protervis. 
Non ego inornata et dominantia nomina ſolum 
Verbaque, Piſones, Satyrorum ſcriptor amabo: 
Nec ſic enitar tragico differre colori; 236 
Ut nihil interſit, Davuſne loquatur et audax 
Pythias emuncto lucrata Simone talentum, 
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ful method, he reſerves for a confideration by itſelf, 
having, firſt of all, delivered ſuch rules, as ſeemed 
e 4. about thoſe points, in which they eſſential- 
ly differed. He explains then [from v. 220 to 225] 
the uſe and end. of the ſatires, ſhewing them to be 
deſigned for the exhilaratioa of the ruſkic youth, on 
their ſolemn feſtivities, after the exhibition of the 
graver, tragic ſhews. But, 2. To convert, as far 
as was poſſible, what was thus a neceſſary ſacrifice to 
the taſte of the multitude into a tolerable entertain- 
ment for the better ſort, he lays down [from v. 225 
to 240] the exacteſt deſcription or idea of this ſort 
of poem; by means of which he inſtructs us in the 
due temperature and decorum of the ſatyric ſtyle. 

B 4 3. Laſtly, 
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An cuſtos famuluſque Dei Silenus alumni. 

Ex noto fictum carmen ſequar : ut ſibi quivis 240 
Speret idem; fudet multum, fruſtraque laboret 
Auſus idem: tantum ſeries juncturaque pollet : 
Tantum de medio ſumtis accedit honoris. 

Silvis deduQti caveant, me judice, Fauni, 

Ne velut innati triviis, ac pene forenſes, 245 
Aut nimium teneris juvenentur verſibus umquam, 
Aut inmunda crepent ignominioſaque diQa; 
Offenduntur enim, quibus eſt equus, et pater, 

et res; | 

Nec, ſi quid fricti ciceris probat et nucis emtor, 
Aequis acciptunt animis, donantve corona. 250 
Syllaba longa brevi ſubjeQa, vocatur Iambus, 
Pes citus: unde etiam Trimetris adcreſcere juſſit 
Nomen lIambeis, cum ſenos redderet ictus 
Primus ad extremum fimilis ſibi: non ita pridem, 
Tardior ut paulo graviorque veniret ad auris, 25 5 
Spondeos ſtabilis in jura paterna recepit 
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3. Laſtly, [from v. 240 to 251] he direQs to the 


choice of proper ſubjects, and defines the juſt cha- 
racter of thoſe principal and ſo uncommon *-r/onapges 
in this drama, the ſatyrs themſelves. 'ihis bein 

premiſed, he conſiders, as was obſerved, what be- 
longs in common to this with the regular tragedy 
[from v. 251 to 275] the laws and ute of the iam- 
bic foot; reproving, at the. ſame time, the indo- 
lence or ill taſte of the Roman writers in this re— 


ſpec, and ſending them for inſtruction to the Gre- 


cian models. 

Having introduced this critique on the fage- mu- 
fic, and ſatyric drama, with ſome account of the 
rife and progreſs of each, the poet very properly 

| concludes 
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Commodus et patiens : non ut de ſede ſecunda 
Cederet, aut quarta ſocialiter. Hic et in Acct 
Nobilibus T + pain apparet rarus, et Enni. 


In ſcenam mil{K:s cum magno pondere verſus, 260 
Aut operae celeris nimium curaque carentis, 

Aut ignoratae premit artis crimine turpi. 

Non quivis videt immodulata poëmata judex: 

Et data Romanis venia eſt indigna poetis. 
Idcircone vager, ſcribamque licenter? ut omnis 
Viſuros peccata putem mea; tutus et intra 266 
Spem veniae cautus? vitavi denique culpam, 
Non laudem merui. Vos exemplaria Graeca 
Nocturna verſate manu, verſate diurna. 

At veſtri proavi Plautinos et numeros et 270 
Laudavere ſales; nimium patienter utrumque 
(Ne dicam ſtulte) mirati: fi modo ego et vos 
Scimus inurbanum lepido ſeponere dicto, 
Legitimumque ſonum digitis callemus et aure. 
Ignotum tragicae genus inveniſſe Camenae 275. 
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concludes this whole part [from v. 275 to 295] with 
a ſhort, incidental hiitory of the principal improve- . 
ments of the Greek tragedy and comedy; which was 
artfully contrived to inſinuate the U-f-ttive ſtate of 
Roman drama, and to admoniſh his countrymen, 
how far they had gone, end what yet remained to 
complete it. And hence with the advantage ct the 
eaſieſt tranſition he flides into the laſt part of the 
epiftle ; the deſign of which, as bath been obſerved, 
was to reprove an incorredneſs and want of care in 
the Roman writers. For, having juſt obſerved their 
defect, he goes on, in the remaining part of the 
epiſtle, to ſum up the ſeveral cauſes, which ſeem: to 
have produced it. And this gives him the opportu- 

Bg nity, 
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Dicitur, et plauſtris vexiſſe poemata Theſpis 
Qui canerent agerentque, peruncti faecihus ora. 
Poſt hunc perſonae pallaeque repegtor honeſtae 
Aeſchylos et modicis inſtravit pulpita tignis, 

Et docuit magnumque loqui, nitique cothurno. 
Succeſſit vetus his Comoedia, non ſine multa 281 
Laude: ſed in vitium libertas excidit, et vim 
Dignam lege regi: lex eſt accepta; choruſque 
Turpiter obticuit, ſublato jure nocendi. 

Nil intentatum noſtri liquere poëtae: 285 
Nec minimum meruere decus, veſtigia Graeca 
Auſi deſerere, et celebrare domeſtica facta, 

Vel qui Praetextas, vel qui docuere Togatas. 
Nec virtute foret clariſve potentius armis, 289 
Quam lingua, Latium; fi non offenderet unum- 
Quemque poetarum limae labor et mora. Vos, o 
Pompilius ſanguis, carmen reprehendite, quod non 
Multa dies et multa litura coercuit, atque 
Praeſedtum decies non caſtigavit ad unguem. 
Ingenium miſera quia fortunatius arte 


295 
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nity, under every head, of preſcribing the proper re- 
medy for each, and of inſerting ſuch ſurther rules 
and precepts for good writing, as could not ſo pro- 
perly come in before. The whole is managed with 


ſingular addreſs, as will appear from looking over 
pai ticulars. 


F 


A CARE AND DILIGENCE IN WRITING RECou- 
| MENDED, 


I. [from 1. 295 to l. 323] THE poet ridicules 
that. falſe notion, into which the Romans had fallen, 


that 
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Credit, et excludit ſanos Helicone poetas 
Democritus; bona pars non unguis ponere curat, 
Non barbam : ſecreta petit loca, balnea vitat. 
Nanciſcetur enim pretium nomenque poetae, 

Si tribus Anticyris caput inſanabile numquam 300 
Tonſori Licino conmiſerit. O ego laevus, 

Qui purgor bilem ſub verni temporis horam ? 
Non alius faceret meliora poemata : verum 

Nil tanti eſt. ergo fungar vice cotis, acutum 
Redderequaeferrum valet, exſors ipſa ſecandi. 305 
Munus et officium, nil ſcribens ipſe, docebo; 
Unde parentur opes: quid alat formetque poëtam; 
Quid deceat, quid non; quo virtus, quo ferat error. 
Scribendi recte, ſapere eſt et principium et fons. 
Rem tibi Socraticae poterunt oſtendere chartae: 
Verbaque proviſam rem non invita ſequentur. 311 
Qui didicit patriae quid debeat, et quid amicis; 
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that poetry and poſſeſſion were nearly the fame thing: 
that nothing more was required in a poet, than ſome 
extravagant ſtarts and ſallies of thought; that cool- 
neſs and reflexion were inconſiſtent with his charac- 
ter, and that poetry was not to be ſcanned by the 
rules of ſober ſenſe. This they carried fo far, as to 
affect the outward port and air of madneſs, and, up- 
on the ſtrength of that appearance, to ſet up for 
wits and poets. In oppoſition to this miſtake, which 
was one great hinderance to critical correQneſs, he 
aſſerts wwi/dom and good ſenſe to be the ſource and 
principle of good writing - for the attainment of 
which he preſcribes, 1. [irom v. 310 to 312] Acare- 
ful tudy of the Socratic, that is, moral wiſdom ; 
and, 2. [from v. 312 to 318] A thorough acquain- 
tance with human nature, that great exemplar of 


manners, 
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Quo ſit amore parens, quo frater amandus et 
hoſpes ; 
Quod ſit conſcripti, quod judicis officium; quae 
Partes in bellum miſſi ducis; ille profecto 315 
Reddere perſonae ſcit convenientia cuique. 
Reſpicere exemplar vitae morumque jubebo 
DoRum imitatorem, et vivas hinc ducere voces. 
Interdum ſpecioſa locis, morataque recte 
Fabula, nullius veneris, fine pondere et arte, 320 
Valdius oblec at populum, meliuſque moratur, 
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manners, as he finely calls it, or, in other words, a 
wide, extenſive view of real, practical life. The 
joint direction of theſe two, as means of acquiring 
moral knowledge, was perfectly neceſſary. For the 
former, when alone, 1s apt to grow abſtracted and 
unaffecting: the latter, uninſtructing and ſuperficial. 
The philoſopher talks without experience, and the 


man of the world without principles. United they 


ſupply each other's defects; while the man of the 
world borrows ſo much of the philoſopher, as to be 
able to adjuſt the ſeveral ſentiments with precifion 
and exaQneſs; and the philoſopher ſo much of the 
man of the world as to copy the manners of life 
(which we can only do by experience) with truth 
and ſpirit. Both 2 thagged furniſh a thorough and 
complete comprehenſion of human life ; which ma- 
nifeſting itſelf in the %, and affecting, forms that 
exquiſite degree of perfection in the character of the 
dramatic poet; the want of which no warmth of 
entus can atone for, or excuſe. Nay ſuch is the 

force of this nice adjuſtment of manners [from |. 319 
to 323] that, where it has remarkably prevailed, the 
ſucceſs of a play hath ſometimes been ſecured by it, 
12 one ſingle excellence or recommendation be- 
CS. 
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ARS POET ICA. 23 


Quam verſus inopes rerum, nugaeque canorae. 
Graiis ingenium, Graiis dedit ore rotundo 

Muſa loqui, praeter laudem, nullius avaris. 
Romani pueri longis rationibus aſſem 325 
Diſcunt in partis centum diducere. Dicas 
Filius Albini, fi de quincunce remota eſt 

Uncia, quid ſuperet. poterat dixiſſe, triens? Eu! 
Rem poteris ſervare tuam. Redit uncia: quid fit? 


| Semis. An haec animos aerugo et cura peculi 330 


Cum ſemel inbuerit, ſperamus carmina fingi 
Poſſe linenda cedro, et levi ſervanda cupreſlo ? 
Aut prodeſſe volunt, aut deleCtare poetae ; 
Aut ſimul et jocunda et idonea dicere vitae. 


COMMENTARY. 


II. He ſhews [from l. 323 to 333] another cauſe 
of their incorrectneſs and want of ſucceſs, in any 
degree, anſwering to that of the Greek writers, to 
have been the low and illiberal education of the Ro- 
man youth ; who, while the Greeks were taught to 
open all their mind to glory, were cramped in their 
genius by the ruſt of gain, and, by the early infuſion 
of ſuch ſordid principles, became unable to project 
a great deſign, or with any care and maſtery to com- 
plete it. 

III. A third impediment to their ſucceſs in poe- 
try {from J. 333 to 346] was their inattention to the 
entire ſcope and purpole of it, while they contented 
themielves with the attainment of one only of the 
two great ends, which are propoſed by it. For the 
double defign of poetry being to in/irud and pleaſe, 
the full aim and glory of the art cannot be attained 


without uniting them both: that is, inſtrucling ſo 


as to pleaſe, and pleaſing ſo as to infiruft, Under 
either head of inſtruction and entertainment the poet, 
with great addreſs, inſinuates the main art of each 


king 


24 W HORATITI FLACCL 
Quicquid praecipies, eſto brevis: ut cito dicta $35 
Percipiant animi dociles, teneantque fideles. 
[Omne ſupervacuum pleno de pectore manat.] 
Ficta voluptatis cauſa ſint proxima veris : 

Ne, quodcumque volet, poſcat fibi fabula credi ; 


Neu pranſae Lamiaevivum puerum extrahat alvo. 


Centuriae ſeniorum agitant expertia frugis: 341 

Celſi praetereunt auſtera poemata Ramnes. 

Omne tulit punctum, qui miſcuit utile dulci, 

Lectorem delectando, pariterque monendo. 

Hic meret aera liber Soſiis, hic et mare tranſit, 345 

Et longum noto ſcriptori prorogat aevum. 

Sunt delicta tamen, quibus ignoviſſe velimus : 

Nam neque chorda ſonum reddit, quem volt ma- 
nus et mens; 


COMMENTARY. 


kind of writing, which confifts, 1. in in/trudive or 
didactic poetry [from v. 335 to 338] in the canciſeneſs 
of the precept and, 2. in works of fancy and en- 
tertainment [l. 338 to 341] in probability of fiction. 
But both theſe [l. 341 to 347] muit concur ih a juſt 
iece. 

: But here the bad poet objects the difficulty of the 
terms, impoſed upon him, and that, if the critic 
looked for all theſe requiſites, and exated them with 
rigour, it would be impoſſible to fatisfy him: at leaſt 
it was more likely to diſcourage, than quicken, as 
he propoſed, the diligence of writers. 'To this the 
reply is [from l. 347 to 360] that he was not ſo ſe- 
vere, as to exact a faultleſs and perfect piece: that 
ſome inaccuracies and faults of leſs moment would 
eſcape the moſt cautious and guarded writer ; and 
that, as he ſhould contemn a piece, that was gene- 
rally bad, notwithſtanding a few beauties, he could, 
on the contrary, adinire a work, that was generally 
good, notwithſtanding a few ſaults. Nay, he goes 

on 


" TO 


ARS POE TICA. 2; 


Poſcentique gravem perſaeperemittitacutum: 349 
Nec ſemper feriet, quodcumque minabitur, arcus, 
Verum ubi plura nitent in carmine, non ego paucis 
Offendar maculis, quas aut incuria fudit, 

Aut humana parum cavit natura. quid ergo eſt? 
Ut ſcriptor i peccat idem librarius uſque, 
Quamvis eſt monitus, venia caret; ut citharoedus 
Ridetur, chorda qui ſemper oberrat eadem: 356 
Sic mihi qui multum ceſſat, fit Choerilos ille, 
Quem bis terve bonum, cum riſu miror; et idem 
Indignor, quandoque bonus dormitat Homerus. 
Verum operi longo fas eſt obrepere ſomnum. 360 
Ut pictura, poëſis: erit quae, ſi propius ſtes, 

Te capiat magis; et quacdam, fi longius abſtes: 
Haec amat obſcurum; volet haec ſub luce vidert, 
Judicis argutum quae non formidat acumen :' 


COMMENTARY, 


on {from l. 360 to 366] to obſerve in favour of wri- 
ters, againſt their too r:gorous cenſurets, that what 
were often called faults, were really not ſo: that 
ſome paits of a poem ought to be Jeſs /ininp or leſs 
finiſhed, than others ; according to the light, they 
were placed in, or the diſtance, from which they 
were viewed; and that, ſerving only to connect and 
lead to others of greater conſequence, it was ſufficient 
if they pleaſed once, or did not diſpleaſe, provided 
that thoſe others would pleaſe on every review. All 
this is ſaid agreeably to nature, which does not al- 
low every part of a ſubject, to be equally ſuſcepti- 
ble of ornament ; and to the end of poetry, which 
cannot fo well be attained, without an inequality, 
The alluſions to painting, which the poet uſes, give 
this truth the happieſt illuſtration. | 
Having thus made all the reaſonable allowances, 
which a writer could expect, he goes on to inforce 


the 


26 Q. HORATII FLACCI. 


Haec placuit ſemel; haec decies repetita placebit. 
O major juvenum, quamvis et voce paterna 366 


Fingeris ad rectum, et per te ſapis; hoc tibi N 


dictum 1 
Tolle memor ; certis medium et tolerabile rebus | | 
Recte concedi : conſultus juris, et actor | 
Cauſarum mediocris; abeſt virtute diſerti 370 7 


Meſſallae, nec ſcit quantum Caſcellius Aulus; : 
Sed tamen in pretio eſt : mediocribus eſſe poetis | 
Non homines, non Di, non conceſlere columnae. 
Ut gratas inter menſas ſymphonia diſcors, 
Ft craſſum unguentum, et Sardo cum melle pa- 
Fer 375. 
Offendunt ; poterat duci quia coena fine iſtis: 
Sic animis natum inventumque poema juvandis, 
Si paulum ſummo deceſſit, vergit ad imum. 
Ludere qui neſcit, campeſtribus abſtinet armis; 
Indoctuſque pilae, diſcive, trochive, quieſcit; 380 


COMMENTARY. 


the general inſtruction of this part, wiz. a diligence 
in writing, by ſhewing [from 1. 366 to 379] that a 
mediocrity, however tolerable, or even commenda- 
ble, it might be in other arts, would never be al- 
lowed in this: for which he aſſigns this very obvious 
and juſt reaſon ; that, as the main end of poetry is 
to pleaſe, if it did not reach that point (which it 
could not do by ſtopping ever ſo little on this fide. 
excellence) it was, like indifferent muſic, indifferent 
perfumes, or any other indifferent thing, which we 
can do without, and whoſe end ſhould be to pleaſe, 
offenſive and diſagreeable, and for want of being ve- } 
ry good, abſolutely and inſufferably bad. This re- "y 
flexion leads him with great advantage from l. 379 | | 
to 391] to the general concluſion in view, wiz. that N 


1 48 7 


ARS POETICA. 27 


Ne ſpiſſae riſum tollant impune coronae : 

Qui neſcit verſus, tamen audet fingere. Quid ni? 

Liber et ingenuus; praeſertim cenſus equeſtrem 

Summam nummorum, vitioque remotus ab omni. 

Tu nihil invita dices facieſve Minerva: 385 

Id tibi judicium eſt, ea mens, fi quid tamen olim 

Scripſeris, in Maeci deſcendat judicis auris, 

Et patris, et noſtras; nonumque prematur in an- 
num, 


Membranis intus poſitis. Delere licebit 

Quod non edideris: neſcit vox miſſa reverti. 390 
Silveſtris homines ſacer interpreſque Deorum 
Caedibus et victu foedo deterruit Orpheus; 
Dictus ob hoc lenire tigris rabidoſque leones. 
Dictus et Amphion, Thebanae conditor arcis, 
Saxa movere ſono teſtudinis, et prece blanda 395 


COMMENTARY. 


as none but excellent poetry will be allowed, it 
ſhould be a warning to writers, how they engage in 
it without abilities; or publiſh without ſevere and 
frequent correction. But to ſtimulate the poet, who, 
notwithſtanding the allowances aiready made, might 
be ſomething ſtruck with this laſt reflexion, tre flings 
out [from 1. 391 to 408] into a fine encomium, on 
the dignity and excellence of the art itſelf, by re- 
counting ts antient honours. This encomium, be- 
ſides its great uſefulneſs in invigorating the mind of 
the poet, has this further view, to recommend and 
revive, together with its honours, the office of an- 
tient poeſy; which was employed about the nobleſt 
and moſt important ſubjects; the ſacred ſource, 
from whence thoſe honours were derived. 

From this tranſient view of the ſeveral ſpecies of 
poetry, terminating, as by a beautiful contrivance 1t 
is made to do, in the Ode, the order of his ideas 

| carries 


438 d HORATIH' FLACCT* 


Ducere quo vellet. fuit haec ſapientia quondam, 
Publica privatis ſecernere, ſacra profanis ; 
Concubitu prohibere vago; dare jura maritis; 
Oppida moliri; leges incidere ligno. 

Sic honor et nomen divinis vatibus atque 400 
Carminibus venit. poſt hos inſignis Homerus 
Tyrtaeuſque mares animos in Martia bella 
Verſibus exacuit. dictae per carmina ſortes, 

Et vitae monſtrata via eſt, et gratia regum 
Pieriis tentata modis, luduſque repertus, 405 
Et longorum operum finis; ne forte pudori 

Sit tibi Muſa lyrae ſolers, et cantor Apollo. 
Natura fieret laudabile carmen, an arte, 
Quaeſitum eſt. Ego nec ſtudium ſine divite vena, 
Nec rude quid poſſit video ingenium: alterius ſic 
Altera poſcit opem res, et conjurat amice. 411 
Qui ſtudet optatam curſu contingere metam, 


COMMENTARY. 


carries him into ſome reflexions on the power of 
genius (which ſo effentially belongs to the lyric Muſe)- 


ane to ſettie thereby a point of criticiſm, much con- 
troverted among the antients, and on which a very 
conſiderable ſtreſs would apparently be laid. For, 
if after all, ſo much art and care and caution be de- 
manded in poetry, what becomes of genius, in 
which alone it had been thought to conſiſt? would 
the critic inſinuate, that good poems can be the ſole 
effect of art, and go ſo far, in oppoſition to the 
reigning prejudice, as to aſſert nature to be of no 
force at all ? This objection, which would be apt to 
occur to the general ſcope and tenor of the epiſtle, 
as having turned principally on art and rules with- 
out inſiſting much on natural energy, the poet ob- 
viates at once [from v. 408 to 419] by reconciling 
h tWẽ O 


ARS POETICA. 29 


Multa tulit fecitque puer; ſudavit et alſit; 
Abſtinuit venere et vino. qui Pythia cantat 
Tibicen, didicit prius, extimuitque magiſtrum. 
Nec ſatis eſt dixiſſe, Ego mira poemata pango: 416 
Occupet extremum ſcabies: mihi turpe relinqui eſt, 
Et, quod non didici, ſane neſcite fateri, 

Ut praeco, ad merces turbam qui cogit emendas; 
Adſentatores jubet ad lucrum ire poeta 420 
Dives agris, dives poſitis in ſoenore nummis. 

Si vero eſt, unctum qui recte ponere poſſit, 

Et ſpondere levi pro paupere, et eripere artis 
Litibus inplicitum; mirabor, ſi ſciet inter- 
Noſcere mendacem verumque beatus amicum. 425 
Tu ſeu donaris ſeu quid donare voles cui; 


COMMENTARY, 


two things which were held, it ſeems, incompatible, 
and demanding in the poet, beſides the fire of real 
genius, all the labour and diſcipline of art. But there 
1s one thing ſtill wanting. The poet may be excel- 
lently formed by nature, and accompl ſhed by art, 
but will his own jucgment be a ſufficient guide, 
without aſſiſtance from others? will not the partiali- 
ty of an author ſor his own works fometimes prevail 
over the united force of rules and genius, unleſs he 
call in a fairer and leſs intereſted guide? Doubtleſs 
It will : and therefore the poet, with the utmoſt pro- 
priety, adds [from v. 419 to 450] as a neceflary part 
of this inſtructive monition to his brother poets, 
ſome directions concerning the choice of a prudent 
and ſincere friend, whoſe unbyaſſed ſenſe might at 
all times correct the prejudices, indiſcretions, and 
overſights of the author. And to impreſs this neceſ- 
fary care, with greater force, on the poet, he cloſes 
the whole with ſhewing the dreadful conſequences 
of being impoſed upon in fo nice an affair ; repre- 

ſenting, 
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30 Q. HORATII FLACCI 


Nolito ad verſus tibi factos ducere plenum 
Laetitiae; clamabit enim, Pulchre, bene, recte ! 
Palleſcet ; ſuper his etiam ſtillabit amicis 

Ex oculis rorem ; ſaliet; tundet pede terram. 430 
Ut qui conducti plorant in funere, dicunt 

Et faciunt prope plura dolentibus ex animo: ſic 


Deriſor vero plus laudatore movetur. 


Reges dicuntur multis urgere culullis, 

Et torquere mero quem perſpexiſſe laborant 435 

An ſit amicitia dignus. ſi carmina condes, 

Nunquam te fallant animi ſub volpe latentes. 

Quintilio ſi quid recitares: Corrige ſodes 

Hoc, aiebat, et hoc. melius te poſſe negares, 

Bis terque expertum fruſtra? delere jubebat, 440 

Et male ter natos incudi reddere verſus, 

Si defendere delictum, quam vertere, malles ; 

Nullum ultra verbum, aut operam inſumebat 
inanem, 

Quin ſine rivali teque et tua ſolus amares. 

Vir bonus et prudens verſus reprehendet inertis; 

Culpabit duros ; incomptis adlinet atrum 446 

Tranſverſo calamo fignum ; ambitioſa recidet 


COMMENTARY, 


ſenting, in all the ſtrength of colouring, the picture 
of a bad poet, infatuated to a degree of madneſs, 
by a fond conceit of his own works, and expoſed 
thereby (ſo important had been the ſervice of time- 
ly advice) to. the contempt and ſcorn of the public. 
And now, an unity of deſign in this epiſtle, and 
the pertinent connection of its ſeveral parts being, 
it is preſumed, from this method of illuſtration, 
clearly and indiſputably ſhewn, what muſt we think 
of the celebrated FRENCH interpreter of Horace, 


who, 


ARS POETICA 31 


Ornamenta ; parum claris lucem dare coget, 
Arguet ambigue dictum ; mutanda notabit; 
Fiet Ariſtarchus; non dicet, Cur ego amicum 450 
Offendam in nugis ? Hae nugae ſeria ducent 
In mala deriſum ſemel, exceptumque ſiniſtre. 
Ut mala quem ſcabies aut morbus regius urguet, 
Aut fanaticus error, et iracunda Diana; 
Veſanum tetigiſſe timent fugiuntque poetam, 455 
Qui ſapiunt: agitant pueri, incautique ſequuntur. 
Hic, dum ſublimis verſus ructatur, et errat, 
Si veluti merulis intentus decidit auceps 
In puteum, foveamve ; licet, Succurrite, longum 
Clamet, io cives: non fit qui tollere curet. 460 
Si curet quis opem ferre, et demittere funem; 
Qui ſcis, an prudens huc ſe projecerit, atque 
Servari nolit ? dicam : Siculique poetae 
Narrabo interitum. Deus inmortalis haberi 
Dum cupit Empedocles, ardentem frigidus Aet- 
nam 
Inſiluit. fit jus, liceatque perire poetis, 466 
Invitum qui ſervat, idem facit occidenti. 


COMMENTARY. 


who, after a ſtudied tranſlation of this piece, ſup- 
ported by a long, elaborate commentary, minutely 
condeſcending to ſcrutinize each part, could yet per- 
ceive ſo little of its true form and character, as to 
give it for his ſummary judgment, in concluſion; 
Comme il Horace] ne travailloit pas 4 cela de 
ſuite et qu'il ne gardoit d'autre ordre que celui des 
matieres que le hazard lui donnvuit @ line et d exami- 
ner, il eſt arrive dela qu IL X' V A AUCUNE ME= 
THODE NI AUCUNE LIAISON DE PARTIES DANS 
CE TRAITE", qui mime na jamais 66 achers, Ho- 

race 


32 Q. HORATII FLACCI 


Nec ſemel hoc fecit; nec fi retractus erit jam, 
Fiet homo, et ponet famoſae mortis amorem. 
Nee ſatis adparet, cur verſus factitet; utrum 470 
Minxerit in patrios cineres, an triſte bidental 
Moverit inceſtus: certe furit, ac velut urſus 
Objectos caveae valuit ſi frangere clathros, 
Indoctum doctumque fugat recitator acerbus. 
Quem vero arripuit, tenet occiditque legendo, 475 
Non miſſura cutem, niſi plena cruoris, hirudo. 


COMMENTARY, 


race n ayant pas eu le tems diy mettre la derniere 
main, ou, ce qui eft plus wraiſemblable, n'ayant pas 
wvoulu sen donner la peine.“ [M. Dacier's Introd. 
remarks to the art of poetry.] The ſofteſt thing 
that can be ſaid of ſuch a critic, is, that he well de- 
ſerves the cenſure, he ſo juſtly applied to the great 
Scaliger, s IL L'AVOIT BIEN ENTENDU, IL LUt 
AUROIT RENDU PLUS DE JUSTICE, ET EN AUROIT 
PARLE PLUS MODESTEMENT. 
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HE text of this epiſtle is rom from Dr. 

BENTLEV's edition, except in ſome few places, 
of which the reader is advertized in the notes. 
'Theſe, that they might not break in too much on 
the thread of the Commentary, are here printed by 
themſelves. For the reſt, let me apologize with a 
great Critic : Nobis wiri dodi ignoſcent, of hec fu- 
fius : praſertim ſi cogitent, veri critici eſſe, non lite- 
rulam alibi ej icere, alibi innocentem ſyllabam et que 
nunquam male merita de patria fuerit, „ et 
ludum trucidare et configere ; verum recte de autori- 
bus et rebus judicare, quod et ſolidæ et abſolute 
eruditionis et. HEINS1Us. 


1. HuMano cariTi, &c.] It is ſeen, in the 
comment, with what elegance this firſt part [to v. 
89] is made preparatory to the main ſubject, agree- 
ably to the genius of the Epiſtle. But elegance, in 
good hands, always implies propriety; as is the caſe 
here. For the critic's rules muſt be taken either 1, 
from the general ſtanding laws of compolition ; or, 
2. from the peculiar ones, appropriated to the kind. 
Now the direction to be fetched from the former of 
theſe ſources will of courſe precede, as well on ac- 
count of its ſuperior dignity, as that the mind itſelf 
delights to deſcend from univer/als to the conſidera- 
tion of particulars, Agreeably to this rule of na- 
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36 NOTES ON THE 


ture, the poet, having to correct, in the Roman 
drama, theſe three points, 1. a miſconduct in the 
diſpoſition ; 2. an abuſe of language; and, 3. a diſ- 


regard of the peculiar characters and colourings of 


its different ſpecies, hath choſen to do this on prin- 
ciples of univerſal nature ; which, while they include 
the caſe of the drama, at the ſame time extend to 
poetic compoſition at large. Theſe prefatory, uni- 
verſal obſervations being delivered, he then proceeds, 
with advantage, to the ſecond ſource of his art, viz. 


the conſideration of the laws and rules peculiar to 
the kind. 


9. —PIcTORIBUS ATQUE POETIS—QUIDLIBET 
AUDENDI SEMPER FUIT AEQUA POTESTAS.] The 
modern painter and poet will obſerve that this apho- 
riſm comes from the mouth of an objector. 


14. INCEPTIS GRAVIBUS, &c.] Theſe\prepara- 
tory obſervations concerning the laws of poetic com- 
poſition at large have been chougne to glance more 
particularly at the epic poetry: Which was not ini- 
proper : For, 1. The drama, which he was about to 
criticiſe, had its rife and origin from the epos. Thus 
we are told by the great critic, that Homer was the 
firſt who invented dramatic imitations, pv Ts ti 
dealer, ,t And to the fame purpoſe Plato: 
ZOLXE pEV TV KGADY GTVIUY TETWY THY u, WeATC; - 
Stora xat HZ. yercolas ["Ouner.) De Rep. l. x. 
Hence, as our noble critic obſerves, „There was 
« no more left for tragedy to do after him, than to 
«« erect a ſtage, and draw his dialogues and charac- 
«« ters into ſcenes; turning in the ſame manner upon 
« one principal action or event, with regard to place 
« and time, which was ſuitable to a real ſpectacle.“ 
[Charaferift. vol. i. p. 198.] 2. The ſeveral cen- 
ſures, here pointed at the epic, would bear till 
more directly wer the tragic poem; it being more 
glaringly inconſiſtent with the genius of the drama, 


to admit of foreign and digreſſive ornaments, than 


of 
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of the extended, epiſodical epopzia. For both 
theſe reaſons it was altogether pertinent to the poet's 
purpoſe, in a criticiſm on the drama, to expoſe the 
vicious practice of the epic models. Though, to 
preſerve the unity of his piece, and for the reaſon 
before given in note on v. 1. he hath artfully done 
this under the cover of general criticiſm, 


19. SED NUNC NON ERAT HIS Locus.) If one 
Vas to apply this obſervation to our dramatic wri- 
tings, I know of none which would afford pleaſanter 
inſtances of the abſurdity, here expoſed, than the 
famous OxYHAN of Otway. Which, notwithſtand- 
ing its real beauties, could hardly have taken fo pro- 
digiouſly, as it hath done, on our ſtage, if there 


were not ſomewhere a defect of good taſte as well ar, 


of good morals. 


23. DeniqQut sir QuIDVIs SIMPLEX bun- 
TAXAT ET UNUM.] ls not it ſtrange that he, who 
delivered this rule in form, and, by his manner of 
delivering it, appears to have laid the greateſt ſtreſs 
upon it, ſhould be thought capable of paying no 
attention to it himſelf, in the conduct of this epittle ? 


25—28. BREVISs ESSE LABORO, OBSCURUS PIO: 
SECTANTEM LENIA NERVI DEFICIUNT ANIMI- 
QUE: PROFESSUS GRANDIA TURGET: OERPIT 
HUMI TUTUS NIMIUM TIMIDUSQUE PROCELLAE, } 
It theſe characters were to be exemplified in our own 
poets, of reputation, the fir/t, I ſuppoſe, might be 
juſtly applied to Donne; the ſecond, to Parnelle ; 
the third, to Thompſon ; and the fourth, to Agdi- 
ſon. As to the two following lines: 


Qui wariare cupit rem prodigialiter unam, 


Delphinum ſilvis adpingit, fluctibus aprum : 


they are applicable to ſo many of our poets, that, 
to keep the reſt in countenance, J will but juſt men- 
tion Shakeſpeare himſelf ; who, to enrich his ſcene 
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with that variety, which his exuberant —_ fo 
largely ſupplied, hath deformed his beſt plays with 


theſe prodigious incongruities. 


29. Qui VARTARE CUPIT REM PRODIGIALITER 
UNAM, &c.] Though I agree with M. Dacier that 
prodigialiter is here uſed in a good ſenſe, yet the 
word is ſo happily choſen by our curious ſpeaker as 
to carry the mind to that fictitious monſter, under 
which he had before allufively ſhadowed out the 
idea of abſurd and inconfiſtent compoſition,-in v. 1. 
The application, however, differs in this, that, 
whereas the monſter, there painted, was intended to 
expoſe the extravagance ft putting together incon- 
gruous parts, without any reference to a whole, this 
prodigy is deſigned to charaQerize a whole, but de- 
formed by the il]-judged poſition of its parts. The 
former 1s like a monſter, whoſe ſeveral members, as 
of right belonging to different animals, could, by no 
diſpoſition, be made to conſtitute one conſiſtent ani- 
mal. The other, like a landſkip, which hath no ob- 
jects abſolutely irrelative, or irreducible to a whole, 
but which a wrong poſition of the parts only ren- 
ders prodigious. Lene the boar to the woods ; and 
the dolphin to the waves; and the painter might 
ſhew. them both on the ſame canvaſs. | 

Each is a violation of the law of unity, and a 
real ar red the one, becauſe it contains an aſſem- 
blage of naturally incoherent paris; the other, be- 
cauſe its parts, though in themſelves coherent, are 
miſplaced, and disjointed. 


34. IxT FELIX OFERIS SUMMA: QUIA PONERE 
TOTUM NESCIET.] This obſervation is more pe- 
culiarly applicable to dramatic poetry, than .to any 
other, .an unity and integrity of action being of its 
very eſſence.— The poet illuſtrates his obſervation 
very happily in the caſe of Hatuary; but it holds of 
every other art, that hath a whole for its object. 
Nicias, the painter, uſed to ſay [a], © That the ſub- 
Jed was to him, what the fable is to the poet.” 

Which 
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Which is juſt the ſentiment of Horace, reverſed.. 
For by the ſubje# is meant the whole of the pain- 
ter's plan, the totum, which it will be impoſſible for 
thoſe to expreſs, who lay out their pains fo ſollicit- 
ouſly in finiſhing ſingle parts. Thus, to take an ob- 
vious example, the landſkip- painter is to draw toge- 
ther, and form into one entire view, certain beauti- 
ful, or ſtriking objects. This is his main care. It 
is not even eſſential to the merits of his piece, to 
labour, with extreme exactneſs, the principal con- 
ſtituent parts. But for the reſt, a ſhrub or flower, a 
ſtraggling goat or ſheep, theſe may be touched very 
negligently, We have a great modern inſtance. 
Few. painters have obliged us with finer ſcenes, or 
have poſſeſſed the art of combining woods, lakes, 
and rocks, into more agreeable pictures, than G. 
Povuss1n : Yet his animals are obſetved to be ſcarce 
worthy an ordinary artiſt. The uſe of theſe is fin- 
ply to decorate the ſcene ; and ſo their beauty de- 
pends, not on the truth and correctneſs of the y 
ing, but on the elegance of their di/pofition only. 
For, in a landſkip, the eye careleſly glances over the 
ſmaller parts, and regards them only in reference to 
the ſurrounding objects. The painter's labour there- 
fore is loſt, or rather miſeinployed, to the prejudice 
of the whole, when it ſtrives to finiſh, ſo minutely, 
particular objects. If ſome great maſters-have ſhewn 
themſelves ambitious of this fame, the objects, 
they have laboured, have been always ſuch, as are 
moſt conſiderable in themſelves, and have, beſides, 
an efedt in illuſtrating and ſetting off the entire 
ſcenery. It is chiefly in this view, that Ruiſdale's 
waters, and Claude Lorain's ſkies are ſo admirable, 


40.—CUI LECTA POTENTER ERIT RES.] Poten- 
ter, i. e. xalg Wap, Lambin : which gives a perti- 
nent ſenſe, but without juſtifying the expreſſion. 
The learned editor of Statius propoſes to read pu- 


fa} See Victor. Comm. in Dem. Phaler. p. 73. Flo- 


rent. 1594. 
; C 3 denter, 
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denter, a word uſed by Horace on other occaſions» 
and which ſuits the meaning of the place, as well- 


A ſimilar paſſage in the epiſtle to Auguſtus adds fome 
weight to this conjecture ; 


| nec meus audet 
Rem tentare PUDOR, quam wires ferre recuſent. 


45. Hoc AMET, HOC SPERNAT, PROMISSE CAR= 
MINIS AUCTOR—IN VERBIS ETIAM TENUI1S CAU=- 
TUSQUE SERENDIS.] Dr. Bentley hath inverted 
the order of theſe two lines ; not merely, as I con- 
ceive, without ſufficient reaſon, but in prejudice al- 
ſo to the ſcope and tenor of the poet's ſenſe ; in 
which caſe only I allow myſelf to depart from his 
text. The whole precept, on poetical diſtribution, 
is delivered, as of importance : 


Ordinis haec wirtus erit et venus, aut ego fallor.] 


And ſuch indeed it is: for 1. It reſpects no leſs than 
the conſtitution of a whole, i. e. the reduction of a 
ſubject into one cntire, confiſtent plan, the moſt mo- 
mentous and difficult of all the offices of invention, 
and which is more immediately addreſſed, in the 


high and ſublime ſenſe of the word, to the Por. 


2. Tis no trivial whole, which the Precept had in 
view, but, as the context ſhews, and as 1s further 
apparent from v. 150, where this topic is reſumed 
and treated more at Jarge, the epos and the drama. 


With what propriety then is a rule of ſuch dignity 


inforced by that ſtrong emphatic concluſion, 
Hoc amet, hoc ſpernat premiſſi carminis audler : 


z. e. © Be this rule held ſacred and inviolate by him, 
ho hath projecica and engaged in a work, de- 
„ ſerving the appeliation of a poem.“ Were the 
ſubject only the choice or invention of words, the 
folemnity of fuch an application muſt be ridiculous. 
As for the conſtruction, the commoneſt reader _ 
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find himſelf at no loſs to defend it againſt the force 
of the Doctor's objections. 


46. In verBIS ETIAM TENUIS, &c.] - I have 
ſaid, that theſe preparatory obſervations concerning 
an unity of deſign, the abuſe of language, and the 
different colourings of the ſeveral ſpecies of poetry, 
whilſt they extend to poetic compoſition at /arge, 
more particularly reſpect the caſe of the drama. 
The irt of theſe articles has been 1lluſtratec n note 
on v. 34. The laſt will be conſidered in note v. 73. 
I will-here ſhew the ſame of the ſecond, concerning 
the abuſe of words. For 1. the ſtyle of the drama 
repreſenting real life, and demanding, on that ac- 
count, a peculiar eaſe and familiarity 1n the lan- 
guage, the practice of coining xew words muſt be 
more inſufferable in this, than in any other ſpecies of 
poetry. The majeſty of the epic will even ſome- 
times require to be ſupported by this means, when 
the commoneſt ear would refent it, as downright at- 
fectation upon the ſtage. Hence the peculiar pro- 
priety of this rule to the dramatic writer, 


In verbis etiam tenuis cautuſque ſerendis, 


2. Next, it is neceſſary to keep the tragic ſtyle, 
though condeſcending, in ſome fort, to the familiar 
caſt of converſation, from ſinking beneath the dig- 
nity of the perſonages, and the n of the re- 


preſentation. Now no expedient can more happily 


effect this, than what the poet preſcribes concerning 
the pofition and derivation of words. For thus, the 
language, without incurring the odium of abſolutely 
invented terms, ſuſtains itſelf in a becoming ſtateli- 
neſs and reſerve, and, whilſt it ſeems to ſtoop to the 
level of converſation, artfully eludes the meanneſs of 
a trite, proſaic ſtyle.— There are wonderful inſtances 
of this management in the Samſon Agoniſtes of Mil- 
ton; the moſt artificial and highly finiſhed, though 
for. that reaſon, perhaps, the leaſt popular and moſt 
neglected, of all the great poet's works, 

| C 4 47. Dix- 
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47. Dixzr1s EGREGIE, NOTUM SI CALLIDA 
VERBUM REDDIDERIT JUNCTURA NOVUM. 


] 
This direction, about diſpoſing of old words in ſuch 


a manner as that they ſhall have the grace of new 
ones, is among the fineſt in the whole poem. And 
becauſe Shakefhear is he, of all our poets, who has 
moſt ſucceſsſully praQtiſed this ſecret, it may not be 
amiſs to illuſtrate the precept before us by examples 
taken from his writings. 

But firſt it will be proper to explain the precept it- 
ſelf as given by Horace. 

His critics ſeem not at all to have apprehended 
the force of it. Dacier and Sanadon, the two beſt 
of them, confine it merely to the formation of com- 
pound words ; which, though one way in which this 
callida junAura ſhews itſelf, is by no means the 
whole of what the poet intended by it. | 

Their miſtake aroſe from interpreting the word 
Jundura too ſtrictly. They rel it to mean only 
the putting together two words into one; this being 
the moſt obvious idea we have of the joining of 
words. As if the moſt /iteral conſtruction of terms, 
according to their etymology, were always the moſt 
p10per. 

But Mr. Dacier has a reaſon of his own for con- 
—_ the precept to this meaning. The queſtion, 
he ſays, is de verbis ſerendis; and therefore this 
jundtura muſt be explained of new words, properly 
ſo called, as compound epithets are ; and not of the 
grace of novelty which ſingle words ſeem to acquire 
rom the art of diſpoſing them.” 

By which we underitand, that the learned critic 
did not perceive the ſcope of his author ; which was 
manifeſtly this. The invention of new terms, 
« ſays he, being a matter of much nicety, I had ra- 
« ther you would contrive to employ known words 
« in ſuch a way as to give them the effect of new 
« ones, Tis true, new words may ſometimes be ne- 

« ceffary : 
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« ceſſary; And if ſo,” &c. Whence we ſee that the 
line, " 
In verbis etiam tenuis cautuſque ſerendis 


is not given here in form as the general rule, and the 
following line, as the example. On the other hand,. 
the rule is juſt mentioned careleſly and in paſſing, 
while the poet is haſtening to another conſideration 
of more importance, and which he even oppoſes to 
the former. Inſtead of making new words, you 
« will do well to confine yourſelf merely to old 
« ones.” Whatever then be the meaning of junctu- 
ra, it is clear we are not to explain it of ſuch words 
as exemplify the rule de verbis ſere ndis. 

But junctura will beſt be interpreted by the uſage 
af Horace together with the context; 1. The word 
occurs only once in this poet, and that in this very 
Epiſtle. It is where he adviſes'a conduct with re- 
gard to the ſubjedt- matter of a poem, analogous to 
to this concerning the /anguage of it; 


Ex noto fitum carmen ſequar— 
tantum ſeries juncturague pollet. v. 242. 


Does he mean the joining two ſubjeds together and 
combining them into one, ſo as that the compound 
ſubject ſhall be a new one? No ſuch thing ; The 
ſubject, ſays he, ſhall be a known, an old one. Yet 
the order, management and contrivance hall be ſuch 
as to give it the air of an original fiction.“ Apply 
now this ſenſe of junctura to words, and we are on- 
ly told, that expreſſion may be ſo ordered as: to ap- 
pear new, when the words,. of which it is made up, 
are all known and common. 

We have then the authority of the poet himſelf 

inſt the opinion of the French critic. But we 
have alſo the authority of his great imitator, or ra- 
ther interpreter, Perſius; who ſpeaking of the lan- 
guage of his ſatires, he ſays, in alluſion to this paſ- 
age of Horace, 
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“Verba toge ſequeris, juncturd callidus acri. 
8. v. 14. 


i. e. he took up with words of common and familiar 
uſe, but contrived to bring them into his ſtyle in 
ſuch a manner as to give them the force, ſpirit, and 
energy of ſatiric expreſſion,” 


2. Again: the context, as I obſerved, leads us to 
this meaning. The poet in v. 42. had been giving 
his opinion of the nature and effect of method, or 
orderly diſpoſition in the conduct of a fable. The 
courſe of his ideas carries him to apply the obſerva- 


tion to words; which he immediately does, only in- 


terpoſing v. 46. by way of introduction to it. 

On the whole then junfura is a word of large 
and general import, and the ſame in expreſſion, as 
order or diſpoſition, in a ſubject. The poet would 
fay, © Inſtead of framing new words, I recommend 
to you any kind of artful management by which 
you may be able to give a new air and caſt to old 
ones.” 

Having now got at the true meaning of the pre- 
cept, let us ſee how well it may be exemplified in the 
practice of Shakeſpear. 


1. The firſt example of this artful management, 
if it were only in complaiſance to former commen- 
tators, ſhall be that of compound epithets ; of which 
ſort are, 


Hiph-fighted Tyranny „ K 
A barren-ſpirited fellow A. Iv. S. 1. 
An arm gaunt ſteed A. C. A. 1. S. 6. 
Flower-ſoft hands A. 11. 8 3. 
Lazy-pacing clouds . 


and a thouſand inſtances more in this poet. But this 
is a ſmall part of his craft, as may be ſeen by what 
follows. For this end is attained, 

a | 


2. By 
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2. By another form of compoſition; by compound 


verbs as well as compound adjediwves, 


To candy and /imn are known words. The poet 
would expreſs the contrary ideas, and he does it hap- 
pily, by compounding them with our Engliſh nega- 
tive 4 


The hearts 
That pantler'd me at heels, to whom I gave 
Their wiſhes, to discandy, melt their ſweets 
On bloſſoming Cæſar — A. C. A. Iv. S. 9. 


„That which is now a horſe, ev'n with a thought 
The rack dis/imns, and makes it indiſtinct 
As water is in water — A. C. A. iv. S. 16. 


Though here we may obſerve, that for the rea- 
diet acceptation of theſe compounds, he artfully ſub- 
joins the explanation. 


3. By a liberty he takes of converting ſubſtanti ves 
into verbs. 

A glaſs that featur'd them Cymb. A. 1. S. 1. 
Simon's weeping 


Did ſcandal many a hol 4 tear — A. 111. S. 4. 
Great griefs, I ſee, medicine the leſs, A. Iv. 8. 5. 


that kiſs 


I carried from thee, Dear; and my true lip. 
Hath wirgin'd it cer ſince — Cor. A. v. S. z- 


Or werbs into mm,. 


Then began 

A ſtop i' th' chaſer, a Retire— Cymb. A. v. S. 2. 

take 

No ſtricter render of me — A. v. 8. 3. 
handkerchief 

Still waving, as the fits and Airs of's mind 

Could beſt expreſs Cymb. A. 1. S. 5. 

— Sextus 
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Sextus Pompeius | 
Hath giv'n the dare to Czfar — A. C. A. 1. S. 3- 


4. By uſing active verbs neutrally, 


He hath fought to-day 
As if a 500 in hate of mankind had 


Deſtrey d, in ſuch a ſhape— A. C. A. Iv. 8 6. 
It is the bloody babaets, that informs 


Thus to mine eyes — Macb. A. 11. S. 2. 
And neutral verbs actively. 


never man 
Sigh'd truer breath; but that I ſee thee here, 


Thou noble thing! more dances my rapt heart 

Than when I firſt my wedded miſtreſs 25 

Beſtride my threſhold — Cor, A. Iv. S. 4. 

like ſmiling Cupids, 

With divers-colour'd fans, whoſe wind did ſeem 

To glow the delicate cheeks which they did cool— 
A. C. K. 11. 8. 3. 


5. By converting Adjedives. into Subſtantives. 


I do not think 
So fair an outward and ſuch ſtuff within 


Endows a man but him — Cymb. A. 1. S. 1. 


6. By converting Participles into Subſtantives. 


He would have well become this place, and grac'd 
The thankings of a King — Gym. A. v. S. 5. 
The herbs, that have in them cold dew o' th' night 
Are firewings fitt'ſt for Graves — A. Iv. S. 5, 
| „Then was I as a tree 
Whoſe 28 did bend with fruit. But, in one 
night, 
A ſtorm, * robbery, call it what you will, 
Shook down my mellow bang, 


— Comes 


ymb, A. 111. 8. 3. 
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Comes in my father, 

And like the tyrannous breathing of the North 

Shakes all our Buds from wan, 
ymb. A. 1. S. 5. 


Which laſt inſtance I the rather give for the ſake of 
propoſing an emendation, which I think reſtores this 
fine paſſage to its Integrity. Before the late edition 
of Shakeſpear it ſtood thus, 


And like the tyrannous breathing of the North 
Shakes all our Buds from growing— 


But the ſagacious Editor ſaw that this reading was 
corrupt, and therefore altered the laſt word, grow- 
ing, tor unanfwerable reaſons into blowing. See 
Mr. W.'s note on the place. This ſlight change 
goes propriety and beauty to the allage, which be- 
ore had no ſort of meaning. Yet till all is not 


/ quite right. For, as the great Critic himſelf obſerves, 


« Breathing is not a very proper word to expreſs 
the rage and bluſter of the north wind.” Beſides, 
one does not ſee how the ſhaking of theſe Buds 1s 
gc as the cauſe of their not blowing: 

he wind might ſhake off the b/ofſoms of a fruit- 
tree, i. e. the Buds when they were full-blown ; but 
ſo long as the bloſſom lies folded up in the Bud, it 
ſeems ſecure from ſhaking. At leaſt the ſhaking is 
not the immediate cauſe of the effect, ſpoken of; it 
is fimply the co/d of the north-wind that cloſes the 
Bud and keeps it from b/owrng. I am therefore 


tempted to propoſe another alteration of the text, 
and to read thus, 


And like the tyrannous Breathing of the North 
Shuts all our Buds from blowing 


If this correction be allowed, every thing is perfectly 
* It is properly the breathing, the cold breath 
of the North, that ſhuts up the Buds when they are 
on the point of blowing. Whence the epithet zy- 
rannous will be underſtood not as implying the * | 

0 
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of Bluſt'ring (an idea indeed neceſſary if we retain 
the word ſhakes) but ſimply of cruel, the tyranny of 
this wind conſiſting in 1mpriſoning the flower in its 
Bud and denying it the liberty of coming out into 
Bloſſom. The application too of this compariſon, 
which required the change of growing into blowing, 
ſeems alfo to require the preſent alteration of ſhakes. 


For there was no manner of violence in the father”: 


coming in upon the lovers. All the effe& was, that 
his preſence reſtrained them from that interchange of 


tender words, which was going to take place between 


them. 


Thus far Thad written td the laft edition of theſe 
notes, and I, now, ſee no cauſe to doubt the gene- 


ral truth and propriety of this emendation. Only it 


occurs to me that, inſtead of sHuTs, the poet's own 
word might, perhaps, be CHECKS ; as not only be- 


Ing more like in ſound to the word ſhakes, but as 
coming nearer to the traces of the Letters, Beſides, . 


CHECKS gives the preciſe idea we ſhould naturally 


look for, whether we regard the integrity of the - 


gure—tyrannous—checks-—, or the thing illuſtrated 


by it, viz. the abrupt coming in of the father, . 


which was properly a check upon the lovers. Laſt- 
ly, the expreſſion is mended by this reading; for 
though we may be allowed to ſay ſhuts from Bloau- 
ing, yet checks from blowing, is eaſier and better 


ngli | 
But to return to other Inſtances of the Poet's ar- 


tifice in the management of known words. An ap- 
parent Novelty is ſometimes effected 


7. By turning Participles into Adverbs — 


tremblingly ſhe ſtood 
And on the ſudden dropt= A. C. A. v. S. 5, 


(One remembers the fine uſe Mr. Pope has made of 
this word 1n, 


Or 
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Or touch, if tremblingly alive all o'er—) 

But his flaw'd heart, 

Alack, too weak the conflict to ſupport, 

Twixt two extremes of Paſſion, Joy and grief, 
Burſt ſmilingly — Lear, A. v. S. 8. 


8. By figurative terms; i. e. by ſuch terms as 
though common in the plain, are unuſual in the figu- 
rative application. | 


This common Body 

Like to a vagabond flag, upon the ſtream, 

Goes to, and back, /acqueying the varying tide, 
A. C. A. 1. . 6. 


When ſnow the Paſture ſheets. ib. 


To this head may be referred thoſe innumerable 
terms in Shakeſpear which ſurprize us by their no- 
velty ; and which ſurprize us generally, on account 
of his preferring the ſpecific idea to the general in 
the /ubjefs of his Metaphors and the eircumſtances 
of his Deſcription ; an excellence in poetical expreſ- 
ſion which cannot be ſufficiently ſtudied. The ex- 
amples are too frequent, and the thing itſelf too 
well underſtood, to make it neceſſary to enlarge on 
this article. 


9. By plain words, i. e. ſuch as are common in 
the figurative, uncommon in the literal acceptation. 


Diſaſters vail'd the Sun — Ham. A. 1. S. 1. 
See the note on the place. 


Th' extravagant and erring ſpirit hies 
To his confine — ib. 


Can ſuch things be 
And overcome us, like a Summer's cloud, 


Without our ſpecial wonder ? — | 
Mach. A. 111. S. 5. 


io, By 
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10. By tranſpoſition of words — unauthoriz'd uſe 
of terms - and ungrammatical conſtruction. Inſtances 


in all his plays, paſſim. 


11. By foreign idioms. Tis true theſe are not 
frequent in Shakeſpear. Yet ſome. Latiniſins and 
even Greciſms we have. As 


Duenched of hope — Cymb. A. v. S. 5. 


And the like. But, which is more remarkable and 
ſerved his purpoſe juſt as well, the writers of that 
time had ſo /atiniz'd the Engliſh language; that the 
pure Engliſb Idiom, which Shakeſpear generally fol- 
lows, has all the air of nowelty which other writers. 
are uſed to affect by a foreign phraſeology. 

The Reader ſees, it were eaſy to extend this liſt 
of Shakeſpear's arts in the Callida juntura much 


farther. But I intended only a ſpecimen of them; ſo 


much as might ſerve to illuſtrate the rule of Ho- 
race. 

It is enough, that we have now a perfect appre- 
henſion of what is meant by CaLLiDa JUNCTURA ; 
And that it is, in effect, but another. ward for Li- 
centious Expreſſion : The uſe of which is, as Quinc- 
tilian well expreſſes it, «© Ut quotidiani et ſemper eodem 
modo for mati ſermonis Faſtidium levet, et nos d wul- 
gari dicendi genere defendat.” In ſhort, the articles, 
here enumerated, are but ſo many ways of depart- 
ing from the uſual and ſimpler forms of ſpeech, 
without neglecting too much the grace of eaſe and 
per ſpicuity; In which well-tempered licence one of 
the greateſt charms of all poetry, but eſpecially of 
Shakeſpear's poetry, conſiſts. Not that He was al- 
ways and every where ſo happy, as in the inſtances 
given above. His expreſſion ſometimes, and by the 
very means, here exemplified, becomes hard, ob- 
ſecure, and unnatural. This is the extreme on the 
other ſide. But in general, we may ſay, that He 
hath either followed the direction of Horace very 
ably, or bath hit upon his Rule very bappily. _ 
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We are not perhaps to expect the ſame ability, or 
good fortune from others. Nowe/ty is a charm which 
nothing can excuſe the want of, in works of enter- 
tainment. And the neceſſity of preventing the te- 
dium ariſing from hacknied expreſſion 1s ſo inſtant, 
that thoſe, who are neither capable of preſcribing to 
themſelves this Rule of the callida junctura, or of 
following it when preſcribed by others, are yet in- 
clined to ape it by ſome ſpurious contrivance ; which 
being flight in itſelf will ſoon become liable to ex- 
ceſs and ridiculous by its abſurdity. I have a re- 
markable inſtance in view, with which the reader 
will not be diſpleaſed that I conclude this long 
note. 

About the middle of the laſt century one of the 
moſt common of theſe mimic efforts was the endleſs 
multiplication of Epithets; which ſoon made their 
poetry at once both ſtiff and nerveleſs. When fre- 
quent and exceſſive uſe had made this expedient ri- 
diculous as well as cheap, they tried another, it's 
very oppoſite the rejection of all Epithets ; and ſo of 
languid poetry, made rigid Proſe. This too had it's 
day. A dramatic Poet of that time has expoſed theſe 
oppoſite follies with much humour. A character of 
ſenſe and pleaſantry is made to interrogate a Poetaiter 
in the following manner. 


GoLlLDSWORTH. 


Maſter Car ERWIr, before you read, pray tell me, 
Have your verſes any ADJECTivEs ? 


Car ERWIr. 
Adjectives! Would you have a poem without 


Adjectives? They are the flow'rs, the grace of all 


our language; 
A well-choſen others doth give new Soule 
To fainting Poeſie; and makes everye verſe 
A Bribe. ith adjectives we baite our lines, 
When we do fiſh for Gentlewomen's loves, 3 
n 
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And with their ſweetneſs catch the nibbling ear 
Of amorous Ladies : With the muſic of 

Theſe raviſhing Nouns, we charm the filken tribe, 
And make the Gallant melt with apprehenſion 

Of the rare word: I will maintain't (againſt 

A bundle of Grammarians) in Poetry 

'The Subſtantive itſelf cannot ſubſiſt 

Without an Adjective. 


GoLDSWORTH. | p 


But for all that, 
Thefe words would ſound more full, methinks, that 
are not 
90 larded : and, if I might counſel you, 
You ſhould compoſe a Sonnet, cleane without them. 
A row of ſtately SuBsTanTives would march, 
Like Switzers, and bear all the field before them; 
Carry their weight, ſhew fair, like DEE Ds enroll'd ; 
Not WRITS, that are firſt made, and after fill'd: 
Thence firſt came up the title of BLAXk verſe, 
You know, Sir, what Blank ſignifies? When the 
Senſe 
Firſt fram'd, is tied with adjectives, like Pointe, 
And could not hold together, without wedges. 
Heng't, *tis Pedanticke, vulgar Poetry. 
Let children, when they verſifye, ſticke here 
And there theſe pidling words, for want of matter; 
PoE rs write maſculine numbers. 


CAPERWIT. 


You have given me a pretty hint: Tis new. 
I will hetow theſe verſes on my footman ; 
'They i! terve a Chambermaid — 


SHIRLEY's Chances, or Lowe in a Mage. 


54. CxcILIO PLAUTOQUE DABIT ROMANUS, 
ADEMPTUM.VIRGILIO VARIOQUE? ] The queſtion 


is but zeaſonable, Yet the anſwer will not be to 


the 
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the ſatisfaction of him that puts it. This humour» 
we may obſerve, holds here in England, as it did 
formerly at Rome; and will, I ſuppoſe, hold every- 
where, under the ſame circumſtances, Cæcilius and 
Plautus were allowed to coin, but not 7 and 


Varius. The ſame indulgence our authors had at 
the reſtoration of letters; but it is denied to our 
preſent writers. The reaſon is plainly this. While 
arts are refining or reviving, the greater part are 
forced, and all are content to be Learners, When 
they are grown to their uſual height, all affect to 
be Teachers. With this affectation, a certain envy, 
as the poet obſerves, 


cur adguirere pauca, 
Si poſſum, invideor — 


inſinuates itſelf; which is for reſtraining the privi- 
leges of writers, to all of whom every reader 1s now 
become a Rival. Whereas men, under the firſt cha- 
racter of Learners, ate glad to encourage every thing 
that makes for their inſtruction. 

But whatever offence may be taken at this prac- 
tice, good writers, as they fafely may, ſhould dare 
to venture upon it. A perfect language is a chimæra. 
In every ſtate of it there will frequently be occaſion, 
ſometimes a neceſſity, to hazard a new word. And 
let not a great genius be diſcouraged, by the faſtidi- 
ous delicacy of his age, from a ſober uſe of this 
privilege. Let him, as the poet direQs, 


Command od words, that long have ſlept, to wake, 
Words, that wiſe BA cox, or brave RaLEt1iGH ſpake ; 
Or bid the new be Engliſh ages hence, 

For UskE will father what's begot by SENSE. 


This too was the conſtant language of antient 
criticiſm. <** Audendum tamen; namque, ut ait 
Cicero, etiam quz primo dura viſa ſunt, uſu molli- 
untur.“ Quintil. I. i. c. v. 


70. Murr 
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70. MuULTA RENASCENTUR, QUAE JAM CECT= 


DERE.)] This revival of old words is one of thoſe 
niceties in compoſition, not to be attempted by any 
but great maſters. It may be done by two ways, 
1. by reſtoring ſuch terms, as are grown entirely ob- 
ſolete ; or, 2. by ſelecting out of thoſe, which have 
ſtill a currency, and are not quite laid aſide, ſuch as 
are moſt forcible and expreſſive. For fo I under- 


ſtand a paſſage in Cicero, who urges this double uſe 


of old words, as an. argument, to his orator, for 
the diligent ſtudy of the old Latin writers. His 


words are theſe: Loguendi elegantia, quamquam ex- 


politur ſcientid literarum, tamen augetur legendis 
oratoribus [wveteribus] et poetis : ſunt enim illi weteres, 
qui ornare nondum poterant ea, quae dicebant, om- 
nes prope præclare locuti — Neque tamen erit uten- 
dum verbis iis, quibus jam conſuetudo noſtra non 
utitur, 7 quando er nandi cauſd, parce, quod oſte n- 
dam; ſed uſitatis ita poterit uti, lectiſſimis ut utatur 
is, qui in weteribus erit ſcriptis ſtudiosè et multum 
volutatus. [De Orat. l. iii. c. x.] Theſe choice 


words amongſt ſuch as are till in w/e, I take to be 


thoſe which are employed by the old writers in. ſome 
peculiarly ſtrong and energetic ſenſe, yet ſo as with 
advantage to be copied by the moderns, without ap- 
pearing barbarous or affected. [See Ho R. lib. 11. ep. 
ii. v. 115.] And the reaſon, by the way, of our 
finding ſuch words in the old writers of every lan- 
guage, may be this. When ideas are new to us, 
they ſtrike us moſt forcibly; and we endeavour to 
expreſs, not our ſenſe only, but our ſenſations, in 


the terms we uſe to explain them. The paſſion of 


wonder, which Philoſophy would cure us of, is of 
ſingular uſe in raiſing the conception, and ſtrengthen- 
ing the expreſſion of poets. And ſuch is always the 
condition of old writers, when the arts are ng, 
or but beginning to refine. The other uſe of old 
terms, i. e. when become «b/olete, he ſays, muſt be 


made parce, more ſparingly. The contrary would, 


in oratory, be inſufferable affectatiom The = 
olds 
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holds in poetry, but with greater latitude; for, as 
he obſerves in another place, and the reaſon of the 
thing ſpeaks, hc ſunt Poetarum licentiæ liberiora. 
[De Or. iii. 38.] But the elegance of the ſtyle, we 
are told, is increaſed both ways. The reaſon is, 
according to Quinctilian (who was perfectly of Ci- 
cero's mind in this matter. See l. x. c. i.) Verba 
@ vetuſtate repetita afferunt orationi majeſtatem ali- 
quam non fine delectatione; nam et audoritatem an- 
tiquitatis habent ; et, quia intermiſſa ſunt, gratian 
novitati ſimilem parant. [Lib. i. c. vi. ſub ſin.] But 
this is not all: The riches of a language are actually 
increaſed by retaining its old words; and beſides, 
they have often a greater real weight and dignity, 


than thoſe of a more faſhionable caſt, which ſucceed 


to them. This needs no proof to ſuch as are verſed 
in the earlier writings in any language. A very ca- 


pable judge hath obſerved it in regard of the moſt 


-admired modern one: Nous avons tellement laiſſe ce 


qui ẽtoit au viel francois, que nous avons laiſſe quant 


el quant la plus part de ce qu'il avoit de bon. [Trait. 


reparatif's VApol. pour Herod, I. i. c. xxviii.] Or, 


if the reader requires a more deciſive teſtimony, let 


him take it in the words of that curious ſpeaker, 
Fenelon. Mitre langue manque d'un grand nombre 
de mots et de phraſes. Il me ſemble mime qu'on a 
er et appauwvrie depuis environ cent ans en Vou- 
lant la puriſier. Il eſt vrai qu'elle Gtoit encore un 
peu-informe et trop verbeuſe. Mais le vieuæ lan- 
guage ſe fait regretter, quand nous le retrouvons 
dans MaroOT, dans Aulor, dans le Cardinal 
4OssaT, dans les outrages les plus enjuues, et dans 
les plus ſerieux. Il y await je ne ſcai quoi de court, 
de naif, de wif et de paſſrone. [Reflex. ſur la Rhe- 
torique, Amit. 1733. p. 4-] From theſe teſtimonies 
we learn the extreme value, which theſe matters of 
compoſition ſet upon their old writers; and as the 
reaſon of the thing juſtifies their opinions, we may 
further ſee the important uſe of ſome late attempts 
to reſtore a better knowledge of our own. Which 
I obſerve 
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I obſerve with pleaſure, as the growing prevalency 
of a very different humour, firſt catched, as it ſhould 
ſeem, from our commerce with the French models, 
and countenanced by the too ſcrupulous delicacy of 
ſome good writers amongſt ourſelves, had gone far 
towards unnerving the nobleſt modern language, and 
effeminating the public taſte, This was not a little 
forwarded by, what generally makes its appearance 
at the ſame time, a kind of feminine curioſity in the 
choice of words ; cautiouſly avoiding and reproba- 
ting all ſuch (which were not ſeldom the moſt ex- 
preſſive) as had been prophaned by a too vulgar 
uſe, or had ſuffered the touch of ſome other acci- 
dental taint. This ran us into periphraſes and gene- 
ral expreſſion ; the peculiar bane of every poliſhed 
language. Whereas the rhetorician's judgment here 
again ſrould direct us: Omnia werba (exceptis pau- 
cis parum werecundis) ſunt alicAbi optima; nam et 
humilibus interim et wulgaribus eſt opus, et que cul- 
tiore in parte wvidentur jordida, ubi res poſcit, pro- 
prie dicuntur. Which ſeems borrowed from Dio— 
nyſius of Halicarnaſſus [Tp ovhto. & xii.] 89%» Er 
TEM, I p , N prbtecv, „ M Te VT Yeetcy ZN ov 
toe hl¹l OH AoyB woe, & e, Tr owpa 1 Way, 
3 pundeicy iu N rind l i Ayers, However thoſe 
two cauſes, © Ihe rejection of old words, as bar- 
«© barous, and of ſo many modern ones, as unpolite,” 
had ſo exhauſted the ſtrength and ſtores of our lan- 
guage, that, as I obſerved, it was high time for ſome 
maſter-hand to interpoſe and ſend us for ſupplies to 
our old poets ; which, there is the higheſt authority 
for ſaying, no one ever deſpiſed, but for a reaſon, not 
very conſiſtent with his credit to avow : rudem enim 
efſe omnino in naſtris poetis aut inertiſſimæ ſegnitiæ 


eft aut faſtidii delicatiſſimi. [Cic, de fin. I. i. c. ii.] 


72. —$1 VOLET USUS, etc.] Conſuetudo certiſ- 
fima loquendi magiſtra ; utendumque plane ſermone, 
ut nummo, cui publica forma eſt. [Quinctil. J. i. c. 
vi.] imitated from Horace. In Lucian too, we find 

it 
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it one of the charges brought againſt the Pedant, 
Lexiphanes, that he clipped the landard corn of the 


Greek language—omed1y muBpe we 01 Tv Mey Ov, tits 
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73. Res GesTAE, etc.] The purport of theſe 
lines [from v. 73 to 86] and their connexion with 
what follows, hath not been fully ſeen. They would 
expreſs this general propoſition, <** That the ſeveral 
« kinds of poetry eſſentially differ from each other, 
« as may be gathered, not ſolely from their different 
« ſubjects, but their different meaſures ; which good 
„ ſenſe, and an attention to the peculiar natures of 
« each, inſtruQed the great inventors and maſters of 
them to employ.” The uſe made of this propo- 
ſition is to infer, „ that therefore the like atten- 
« tion ſhould be had to the different ſpecies of the 
« ſame kind of poetry Iv. 89, &c.] as in the caſe of 
« tragedy and comedy (to which the application is 
„ made) whole peculiar differences and correſpon- 
« dencies, as reſulting from the natures of each, 
« ſhould, in agreement to the univerſal law of deco- 
rum, be exactly known and diligently obſerved by 
the poet.” 


Singula guæque locum teneant ſortita decentem. v.92. 


But, there is a further propriety in this enumeration 
of the ſeveral kinds of poetry, as addreſſed to the 
dramatic writer. He is not only to ſtudy, for the 
purpoſes here expliined, the characteriſtic differences 
of either ſpecies of the drama: He mult further 
be knowing in the other Linde of poetry, ſo as to 
be able, as the nature of his work ſhall demand, to 
adopt the genius of each, in its turn, and to transfer 
the graces of univerſal poetry into the drama. 
Thus, to follow the diviſion here laid down, there 
will ſometimes be occaſion for the pomp and high 
colouring of the Ep1C narration ; ſometimes for the 
plaintive ſoftneſs and paſſionate inconnexion of the 

ELEGY : 
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ELEGY : and the chorus, if characterized in the an- 
tient manner, muſt catch the fiery, inraptured ſpirit 
of the ops. 


Deſcriptas ſerware wices operumgue colores, 
Cur ego, ſi nequeo ignoroque, POETA ſalutor 9 


Hence is ſeen the truth of that remark, which there 
hath been more than once occaſion to make, „That, 
« however general theſe prefatory inſtructions may 
„ appear, they more eſpecially reſpect the caſe of 


« the drama.” 


90. INDIGNATUR ITEM, ete —-co ENA ThyEs- 
TAE.] Il met le ſouper de Thyefle pour toutes ſortes 
de tragedies, ſays M. Dacier ; but why this ſubject 
was ſingled out, as the repreſentative of the reſt, is 
not explained by him. We may be ſure, it was not 
taken up at random. The reaſon was, that the 
Thyeſtes of Ennius was peculiarly chargeable with 
the fault, here cenſured : as is plain from a curious 
paſſage in the Orator ; where Cicero, ſpeaking of 
the looſe numbers of certain poets, obſerves this 
in particular, of the tragedy of Thyeſtes, Similia 


ſunt quedam apud noſtros: welut in Thyeſte, 


Duemnam te eſſe dicam? qui tardd in ſenectute. 


et que ſequuntur : que, niſi cum tibicen acceſſerit, 
OKATIONI SUNT SOLUTZA SIMILLIMA: Which 
character exactly agrees to this of Horace, wherein 
the language of that play is cenſured, as flat and 
profaic, and hardly riſing above the level of ordinary 
converſation in comedy. This alluſion to a parti- 
cular play, written by one of their beſt poets, and 
frequently exhibited on the Roman ſtage, gives great 
force and ſpirit to the precept, at the fame time that 
it exemplifies it in the happieſt manner. It ſeems 
further probable to me, that the poet alſo deſigned 
an indirect compliment to Varius, whoſe Thyeſtes, 
we are told, [ Quinctil. l. x. c. i.] was not inferior 
te any tragedy of the Greeks. This double 3 
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of theſe lines well ſuited the poet's general aim, 
which is ſeen through all his critical works, of beat- 
ing down the exceſſive admiration of the old poets, 
and of aſſerting the juſt honours of the modern. Ir 
may further be obterved that the critics have not 
felt the force of the words expani and narrari in 
this precept. They are admirably choſen to expreſs 
the two faults condemned: the firſt implying a kind 
of pomp and oftentation in the language, which 1s 
therefore improper for the low ſubjects of comedy: 
and the latter, as I have hinted, a flat, proſaic ex- 
preſſion, not above the caſt of a common narrative, 
and therefore equally unfit for tragedy. Nothing 
can be more rambling than the comment of Heinfhus 
and Dacier on this laſt word. 


94. TRzaTUSQVE CHREMES TUMIDO DILITIGAT 
ORE; ET TRAGICUS PLERUMQUE DOLET SERMO- 
NE PEDESTRI.] It may not be amiſs to open a lit- 
tle more particularly the grounds of this criticiſm ; 
which may beit be done by a commentary on the 
tollowing lines of the poet: 


Format enim natura prids nos intus ad omnem 
Fortunarum habitum ; Juvat aut impellit ad iram ; 
Aut ad humum mærore gravi deducit et angit : 
Poſt effert animi motus interprete lingud : 


To dranv after the life, in any given conjuncture, 
the poet muſt recollect {which may eaſily be done 
by conſulting with his own conſcious experience) 
that peculiar diſpofition of mind, into which the 
ipeaker is, of neceſſity, carried by the circumſtances 
of his ſituation. And the ſentiments, which give 
the image of this peculiar diſpoſition, are the genu- 
ine lineaments of the character intended. 

But the truth of ſentiment may be hurt or effaced 
by incongruous language, juſt as the exacteſt linea- 
ments of a portrait are often diſguiſed or loſt under 
a vicious colouring. To paint then as well as 


craw after the truth, it is requiſite that a further re- 
Vor. I. gard 
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gard be had to the expreſſion. Which again is no 
great difficulty for the artiſt, the ſame common na- 
rure holding the torch to him, as before. For in 
entering into ourſelves we find, that as the mind, in 
any ſuppoſed ſituation, gives birth to a certain ſet 
of conceptions and ſentiments, correſpondent to its 
true ſtate, and expreſſive of it: ſo by attending to 
the /anguage, in which thoſe ſentiments ordinarily 
magifet themſelves, we caſily perceive they take 
ene ſtyle or manner of expreſſon preferably to every 
other, For expreſſion, where falſe art is not em- 
ployed to diſtort it, gives the juſt image of our ſen- 
timents ; jult as theſe, when nature 1s not ſuppreſſed 
or counteracted, are ever the faithful repreſentatives 
of the manners. They reſult, like the famous Si- 
mulacra of Epicurus, as by a ſecret deſtinat ion, 
from their original forms; and are, each, the perfect 
copies of other. All which will be clearly under- 
ſtood by applying theſe general obſervations to the 
inſtances in view. 

The paſſion of Ax GER rouſes all the native fire 


and energy of the foul. In this diſorder, and, as it 


were, inſurrection of the mental powers, our ſenti- 
ments are ſtrong and vigorous ; nature prompting us 
to liberal and lofty conceptions of ourſelves, and a 
ſuperior, diſdainful regard of others. This again 
determines the genius of our language, which, to 
conform to ſack ſentiments, mult be bold and ani- 
mated ; breaking out into forcible imagery, and 
ſwelling in all the pomp of ſounding epithets and 
violent figures. And this even amidſt the humbler 
concerns of private and inferior fortunes : 


Iratuſque Chremes TUMIDO DILITIGAT ORE. 


In the paſſion of 6R1Er, on the contrary, the re- 
verſe of this takes place. For the mind, oppreſſed 
and weighed down by its ſorrows, ſinks into a weak 
and timorous deſpondency ; inclining us to ſubmit, 
almoſt without reſiſtance, to the incumbent affliction ; 


or if we ſtruggle at all with it, it is only to eaſe the 
labour- 
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_— heart by putting forth ſome fruitleſs ſighs 


and ineffectual complainings. Thus we find it re- 
preſented by thoſe perfect maſters of ſimple nature, 
the Greek tragedians. So far are their ſorrowing 
perſonages from entertaining any vigorous thoughts 
or manly reſolutions, that they conſtantly languiſh 


into ſad repinings at their 3 and trembling ap- 


prehenſions of future, miſery. 

When theſe ſentiments come to expreſs them- 
ſelves in words, what can they be but the plaineſt 
and ſimpleſt which the language of the complainant 
furniſhes? Such negligence, or more properly ſuch 
dejection, of ſorrow diſpoſes the ſpeaker to take u 
with terms as humble as his fortune. His feeble 
conception is not only unapt or unable to look out 


for fine worcs and painted phraſes ; but, if chance 


throw them in his way, he even rejccts them as 
trappings of another condition, and which ſerve on- 
ly to upbraid his preſent wretchedneſs. The p mp 
of numbers and pride of poetic expreſiion, are ſo lit- 
tle his care, that it is well if he even troubles him- 
ſelf to obſerve the ordinary exactneſs of mere 
proſe [a]. And this even where the height of rank 
and importance of affairs conſpire to elevate the mind 
to more ſtate and dignity. | 


Et tragicus plerumque DOLET SERMONE PEDES- 
TRI. 


Thus far the dramatic writer may inform himſelf 
by entering into his own conſciouſneſs, and obſerving 
the ſure dictates of experience. For what concerng 
the ſucceſsful application of this rule in practice, 


every thing, as is remarked below, [on v. 102] muſt 


depend on the conſtitution of his own mind ; which 
yet may be much aſſiſted by the diligent ſtudy of 


2» — 


[2] The reader may ſee a fine ſpeech in the Cyro- 
pædia of Xenophon [I. iv.] where not ſo much as 
this is obſerved. 
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thoſe writers, who excel moſt in his way: in which 
claſs all agree to give the palm to EuRIP IDEs. 

But here it may not be improper to obviate a com- 
mon miſtake that ſeems to have ariſen from the too 
ſtrict interpretation of the poet's Rule Tragic cha- 
racters, he ſays, will generally expreſs their ſorrows 
in @ proſaic language. From this juſt obſervation, 
haſtily confidered and compared with the abſurd 
practice of ſome writers, it hath been concluded, 


That what we call pure Poetry, the eſſence of which 


conſiſts in bold figures and a lively imagery, hath no 
place on the Stage. It may not be tufficient to op- 
poſe to this notion the practice of the belt poets, 
untient and modern; for the queſtion recurs, how 
tar that practice is to be juſtihed on the principles of 
good criticiſm and common ſenſe. To come then, 
to the Reaſon of the thing. 
The capiral rule in this matter is, 


Reddere Perſone&—convenientia cuique. 


But to do this, the Situation of the perſons and the 
various paſſions reſulting from ſuch fituation, muſt 
be well conſidered. Each of theſe has a character 
or turn of thinking peculiar to itſelf. But 4 agree 
in this property, that they occupy the whole atten- 
tion of the ſpeaker, and are perpetually offering to 
His mind a ſet of pictures or images, ſuitable to his 
ſtate, and expreſſive of it. In theſe the tragic cha- 
racter of every denomination loves to indulge ; as 


we may ſee by looking no farther than on what 


paſſes before us iu common life, where perſons, un- 
der the influence of any paſſion, are more eloquent 
and haye-a greater quickneſs at alluſion and imagery, 
than at other times. So that to take from the ſpeaker 
this privilege of repreſenting ſuch pictures or images 
is ſo far from conſulting Nature, that it is, in effect, 
to overlook or reject one of her plaineſt leſſons. 

'Tis true, if one character is buſied in running 
after the Images which Nature throws in the way 
only of ſome «ther, or if, in repreſenting ſuch images 
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as ate proper to the character, the Imagination is ta- 
ken up in tracing minute reſemblances and amuſing 
itſelf with circumſtances that have no relation to the 
caſe in hand. Then indeed the cenſure of theſe cri- 
tics is well applied. It may be fine poetry, if you will, 
but very bad dramatic writing. But let the imagery 
be ever ſo great or ſplendid, if it be ſuch only as 
the governing paſſion loves to conceive and paint, 
and if it be no further dilated on, and with no grea- 
ter ſolicitude and curioſity, than the natural work- 
ing of the paſſion demands, the Drama is fo far 
from ' rejeQting ſuch Poetry that it glories in it, as 
what is molt eſſential to its true end and deſign. 


Ille per extentum funem mihi poſſe wvidetur 
Ire poeta, meum qui pettus inaniter angit, 
Inritat, mulcet, falſis terroribus implet, 

Ut magus 


An office, which the dramatic poet hath no means 
of ſuſtaining but by that ſtrong painting and forcible 
imagery, above deſcribed. 
hat ſeems to have given a colour to the oppo- 
fite opinion, is the faulty practice which good critics 
have obſerved in the French tragedies, and in ſome 
of our own that have been formed upon their mo- 
del. But the caſe is miſtaken. It is not the Poetry 
of the French or Engliſh drama that deſerves their 
cenſure, but its prolix and languid Declamation, ne- 
glecting paſſion for ſentiment, or expreſling paſſion in 
a calm circuit of words, and without ſpirit. Even 
Mr. Addiſon's Caro, which from being immode- 
rately extolled has had the uſual fate of being im- 
mocerately undervalued, is not to be cenſured for 
its abundance of poetry, but for its application of 
it in a way that hurts the paſſion, General ſenti- 
wents, uncharacteriſtic imagery, and both drawn out 
in a ſpiritleſs, or, which comes to the ſame thing, 
a too curious expreſſion, are the proper faults of 
this drama. What the critic of juſt taſte demands in 
D 3 e hig 
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14 this fine tragedy, is even more poetry, but better ap- 
plied and touched with more ſpirit. 
| Still, perhaps, we are but on the ſurface of this 
I matter. The true ground of this miſtaken Criti- 
| ciſm, is, The Notion, that when the Hero js at the 
criſis of his fate, he is not at liberty to uſe Poetical, 
that is, highly figurative expreſſion : but that the 
| proper ſeaſon for theſe things is when he has nothing 
| elſe to do. Whereas the truth is juſt the contrary. 
1. The figures, when he is gieatly agitated, come of 
themſelves ; and, ſuiting the grandeuùt and dignity of 
his ſituation, arc pcrfecily ratural. To uſe them in 
his cool and quiet moments, when he has no great 
intereſcs to proſecute or cxtricate Einiſelf from, is 
directly againic N,. For, in this ſtate of things, 
he mutt ſeek tliom, if he will have them. And when 
he has got them and made luis beit ute of them, 
what do they produce? Not ſublimity, but Bombaſt. 
| For it is not the fgrres, but the ſuitableneſs to the 
| occaſion, that produces either. Not that I am igno- 
| rant that there are vices in the formation of figures, 5 
| as well as in their application. But theſe vices go | 
| under various other names. The pure ſimple Bom— 
| baſt (if I may be indulged fo bold a catachreiis) 
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N ariſes from putting ſgurative expreflion to an impro- 
|: per uſe. To give an inſtance of „hat I nean. Ta- 
CITUS writes under one continued reſentment at the 
degeneracy of his times, and ſpeaking of ſome ſump- 
1 tuary Laws propoſed by the Senate, in 2 Ann. c. 33, 
110 he ſays they decieed, Ne Veſtis Serica wiros rok— 
| | DARET. This became the dignity of his hiſtoric 
[ character and genius. But had his Contemporary, 
| Suetonius, who wrote Chronicles in the ſpirit of our 
Srow and HoLINGSHEAD, uſcd the fame language, 
it would have ſet his readers a laughing. 

Not but figurative expreſſion, even when ſuitable 3 
to the character, genius, and general ſubject of a ; 
writer, may till be niſplaced. Thus, had Tacitus, ' 
YH ſpeaking of the honours decreed to Tiberius on a 4 
certain occaſion, ſaid with his tranſlator Gordon — ; 
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which of theſe he meant to accept or which to rejed, 
the approaching iſſue of his days has BURIED in ob- 
livion—the figure, the reader fees, would have been 
miſerably out of place; the conceit of the burial of 
his intentions, on the mention of his death, being 
even ridiculous But the ridicule, we may be ſure, 
falls on the tranſlator only, and not on his great ori- 
ginal, ho expreſſes himſelf on this occaſion, not 
only with propriety, but with the greateſt ſimplicity 
—quos oniſerit receperitve IN INCERTO fuit ob pro- 
pinguum witæ finem. Ann. I. vi. c. 45. 

I have brought theſe inſtances to ſhe that figura- 
tive expreſſion is not improper even in a fervent ani- 
mated hiſtorian, on a fit ſubjedt, and in due place : 
much leſs ſhould the tragic poet, when is charac - 
ters are to be ſhewn in the conflict of the ſtronger 
paſſions, be debarred the uſe of it. 

The Hort of the matter is, in one word, this. 
Civil Society firſt of all tames us to humanity, as Ci- 
cero czprefſes it; and, in the courſe of its diſcipline, 
brings us down to one dead level. Its eifect is to 
make us all the ſame pliant, mimic, obſequious 
things ; not unlike, in a word, (if our pride could 
overlook the levity of the compariſon) what we ſee 


of trained Apes. But when the violent paſlions a- 


riſe (as in the caſe of theſe Apes when the apples 
were thrown before them) this artificial diſcipline is 
all ſhaken off, and we return again to the free and 
ferocious ſtate of Nature. And what is the expreſſion 
of that tate? It is (as we underſtand by experience) 
a free and fiery expreſſion, all made up of bold me- 
taphors and daring figures of Speech. 

The concluſion is, that Poetry, pure Poetry, is the 
proper language of Paſſion, whether we chuſe to con- 
ſider it as ennobling, or debaſing the human character. 

There is, as [ have ſaid, an obvious diſtinction to 
be made (and to that the poet's rule, as explained 
in this note, refers) between the ſoft and tender, 
and the more vigorous paſſions. When the former 
prevail, the wid is in a weak languid ſtate ; and 
though all alluſion and imagery be not improper 
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here, yet as that fire and energy of the ſoul is want- 
Ing, which gives a facility of ranging over our ideas 
ard of ſeizing ſuch as may be turned to any reſem- 
lange of our own condition, it will for that reaſon 
be leſs frequent in this ſtate of the mind than any 
other. Such imageiy, too, will for the ſame reaſon 
be leſs /riking, becauſe the fame languid affections 
lead to, and make us acquieſce in a ſimpler and 
plainer expreſſion. But univerſally in the ſtronger 
paſſions the poetical character prevails, and riſes only 
in proportion to the force and activity of thoſe 
paſſions. | 
To draw the whole then of what has been faid 
on this ſubject into a ſtanding RuLE for the obſer- 
vance of the dramatic Poet. 
« Man is ſo formed that whether he be in joy, 
or grief; in confidence or deſpair ; in pleaſure or 
e pain; in proſperity or diſtreſs; in ſecurity or 
„% danger; or toin and diſtracted by all the various 
« modifications of Love, Hate, and Fear: The 
„imagination is inceſſantly preſenting to the mind 
an infinite variety of images or pictures, conform- 
able to his Situation: And thete PiQlures receive 
« their various colouring from the habits, which 
„his birth and condition, his education, profeſſion 
and purſuits have induced. The rereſentation of 
«« theſe is the PotTRy, and a t repreſentation, 
« in a great meaſure, the AxT, of drama ic wri- 
61108,” 


95. ET TRAGICUS PLERUMQUE DOLET SER- 
MONE PEDESTRI.] Dr. Bentley connects this with 
the following line : 


[Ft tragicus plerumgue dolet ſer mone pedeſiri 
Telephus aut Peleus 


for the ſake, as he ſays, of preſerving the oppoſetion. 
In comedid iratus Chremes tumido, in tragædid Te- 
lephus pauper, humili ſermone utitur. This is ſpe- 
cious; but, if the reader attends, he will Feen 
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that the oppoſition is better preferved without this 
connection. For it will ſtand thus: The poet firſt 
aſſerts of comedy at large, that it ſometimes raiſes 
its voice, 


Interdum tamen et wcem comedia tollit, 


Next, he confirms this general remark, by appeal- 
ing lo a particular inſtance, 


Iratuſque Chremes tumid) dilitigat ore. 


Exactneſs of oppoſition will require the ſame method 
to be obſerved in ſpeaking of tragedy ; which ac- 
cordingly is the caſe, if we follow the vulgar read- 
Ing. or, firſt, it is faid of tragedy, that, when 
grief is to be expreſſed, it generally condeſcends to 
an humbler ſtrain, 


Et tragicus plerumque dolet ſermone pedeſtri. 


And then the general truth, as before, is illuſtrated 
by a particular inſtance, 


Telephus aut Peleus, cum pauper et exul uterque, 
Projicit ampullas, c. 


There is no abſurdity, as the Dector pretends, in 
taking !ragicus for tragadiarum ſcriptor. For the 
poet, by a common figure, is made to do that, which 
he repreſents his perſons, as doing. 

But this is not the whole, that will deferve the 
reader's regard in this place. A ſtrict attention to 
the ſcope and turn of the paſſage [from v. 96 to 
114] will lead him to conclude, 1.“ That ſome 
real tragedy of Telephus and Peleus was intended 
in v. 96, in which the characters were duly pre- 
„ ſerved and ſet forth in proper language.“ This 
the oppoſition to the Chremes of Terence abſolutely 
demands. Let us inquire what this might be. Eu- 
ripides, we know, compoſed tragedies under theſe 
names; but it is unlikely, the poet ſhould contraſt 
the inſtance of a Greek tragedy to a Latin comedy. 
Nor need it be Ions. The ſubject was ſamiliar 
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to the Roman poets. For we find a Te/ephus aſcri- 
bed to no leſs than three of them, Ennius, Accius, 
and Newius UU]. One of theſe then, I doubt not, 
is here intended. But the Roman, in thoſe times, 
were little more than tranſlations of the Greek plays. 
Hence it is moſt likely, that the tragedy of Telephus 
(and probably of Peleus, though we have not ſo di- 
rect authority for this) was, in fact, the tragedy of 
Euripides, tranſlated into Latin, and accommodated 
to the Roman ſtage, by one of theſe writers. It re- 
mains only to enquire, if the Telephus itfelf of 
Euripides anſwered to this character. Which, I 
think, it manifeſtly did, from conſidering what his 
enemy, the buffoon Ariſtophanes, hath ſaid con- 
cerning it. Every body knows, that the BaTRaxo1 
of this poet contains a direct ſatyr, and Burleſque 
upon Euripides. Some part of it is particularly le- 
velled againſt his Telephus : whence we may certain- 
ly learn the objections, that were made to it. Yet 
the amount of them is only this, „ That he had 
« drawn the character of Telephus in too many cir- 
«« cumſtances of diſtreſs and humiliation.” His fault 
was, that he had repreſented him more like a beg- 
gar, than an unfortunate prince. Which, in more 
candid hands, would, I ſuppoſe, amount only to 
this, „That the poet had painted his diſtreſs in the 
«« moſt natural, and affecting manner.“ He had 
ſtripped hin of his royalty, and, together with it, 
of the pomp and ofcentation of the regal language, 
the very bcauty, which Horacc applauds and ad- 
mires in his Telephus. 

2. Next, I think it as clear from what follows, 
That ſome real tragedy of Telephus, and Peleus, 
«© was alſo glanced at, of a different ſtamp from the 
« other, and in which the characters were not ſup- 


ported by ſuch propriety of . Let the 


reader judge. Having quoted a Telephus and Peleus, 
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as examples to the rule concerning the ſtyle of tra- 
gedy, and afterwards enlarged [from v. 98 to 103] 
on the reaſons of their excellence, he returns, with 
an air of inſult, to the ſame names, apoſtrophizing 
them in the following manner : 


Telephe, wel Peleu, male fi mandata loqueris, 
Aut dormitabo aut ridebo : 


But why this addreſs to characters, which he had 


before alledged, as examples of true dramatical 


drawing? Would any tolerable writer, after having 
applauded Shakeſpear's King Lear, as an inſtance of 
the kingly character in diſtreſs, naturally painted, 
apoſtrophize it, with ſuch pointed vehemence, on the 
contrary ſuppoſition ? But let this paſs. The Poet, as 
though a notorious violation of the critic's rules was 
to be thoroughly expoſed, goes on, in the ſeven fol- 
lowing lines, to ſearch into the bottom of this af- 
fair, 2 open the ſource and ground of his judg- 
ment; and concludes upon the whole, 


Si dicentis erunt fortunis abſona dia, 
Romans TOLLENT EQUITESQUE PATRESQUE 
CACHINNUM. 


Can any thing be plainer, than that this laſt line 
points at ſome well-known inſtance of a Latin play, 
which had provoked, upon this account, the con- 
tempt and laughter of the beſt judges? It may fur- 
ther be obſerved, that this way of underſtanding the 
paſſage before us, as it is more conformable to what 
is here ſhewn to be the general ſcope of the epiſtle, 
ſo doth it, in its turn, likewiſe countenance, or ra- 
ther clearly ſhew, the truth and certainty of this me- 
thod of interpretation. 


Nox sATISs EST PULCHRA, etc.] Dr. Bent- 

ley objects to pulchra, becauſe this, he ſays, is a 
eneral term, including under it every ſpecies of 
eauty, and therefore that of dulcis or the affecting. 
But 
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But the great critic did not ſufficiently attend to the 
connexion, which, as F. Robortellus, in his para- 
phraſe on the epiſtle, well obſerves, ſtands thus : 
„It is not enough, that tragedies have that kind of 
« beauty, which ariſes from a pomp and ſplendor of 
« dition, they muſt alſo be pathetic or affecting.“ 
Objiciat ſe mihi hoc loco aliquis et dicat, fi id fiat 
[7. e. ſi projiciantur ampullæ] corrumpi omnem venuſta- 
tem et gravitatem poematis tragici, quod nihil niſi 
grande et elatum recipit. Iluic ego ita reſpondendum 
puto, non ſatis eſſe, ut poemata venuſia ſint et dig- 
nitatem ſuam ſervent : nam dulcedine quoque et ſua- 
vitate guddam ſunt conſpergenda, ut pofſint audito- 
ris animum inflefere in quamcunque woluerint par- 
tem. 

But a very ingenious perſon, who knows how to 
unite philoſophy with criticiſm, and to all that is 
elegant in /aſte, to add what is moſt juſt and accu- 
rate in ſcience, hath, in the following note, ſhewn 
the very foundation of Dr. Bentley's citiciſm to be 
erroneous. 

„There are a multitude of words in every lan— 
guage, which are ſometimes uſed in a wider, ſome- 
times in a more reſtrained ſenſe. Of this kind are 
x of the Greeks, the pulchrum of the Roinans, 
and the words by which they are tranſlated in mo- 
dern languages. To whatever ſubjects theſe epithets 
are applied, we always intend to ſignify that they 
give us pleaſure : and we ſeldom apply them to any 
ſubjects, but thoſe which pleaſe by means of impreſ- 
ſions made on the fancy: including under this name 
the reception of images conveyed directly by the 
light itſelf. As Poetry therefore always addreſſes it- 
ſelf to the imagination, every ſpecies of poetical ex- 
cellence obtains the name of Beauty : and, among 
the reſt, the power of pleaſing us by affecting the 
paſſions ; an effect which intirely depends on the va- 
rious images preſented to our view. In this ſenſe of 
the word beautiful, it cannot be oppoſed to N 
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Pulchrum enim quaſcunque carminis wirtutes, etiam 

ipſam dulcedinem, in ſe continere merits videatur. 
But nothing, I think, can be plainer, than that | 

this epithet is often uſed more determinately. Viſi- 


ble forms are not merely occaſions of pleaſure, in 
common with other objects, but they produce a plea- 
ſure of a ſingular kind. And the power they have 
of producing it, is properly denominated by the 
name of Beauty. Whether Regularity and Variety | 
have been rightly aſſigned, as the circumſtances on l 
which it depends, is a queſtion, which in this place | 
we need not conſider. It cannot at leaſt be denied, 
that we make a diſtinction among the objects of 
ſight, when the things themſelves are removed from | 
our view : and that we annex the names of Beauty | 
and Deformity to different objects and different pic- 
tures, in conſequence of theſe perceptions. I aſk 
then, what is meant, when the words are thus ap- 
_ ? Is it only that we are pleaſed or diſpleaſed ? 
his ſurely cannot be ſaid. For the epithets would 
then be applied with equal propriety to the objects 
of different ſenſes : and the fragrance of a flower, 
for inftance, would be a ſpecies of beauty ; the bit- 
terneſs of wormwood a Feries of deformity.— Do 
we then mean, that we receive pleaſure and pain by 
means of the Imagination? We may indeed mean 
this: but we certainly mean more than this. For 
the ſame names are uſed and applied, in a manner 
perfectly ſimilar, by numbers of perſons who never 
once thought of this artificial method of diſtinguiſh» 
ing their ideas, There is then ſome kind of percep- 
tion, common to them and us, which has occaſioned 
this uniformity in our ways of ſpeaking: and whe- 
ther you will chuſe to conſider the percepiive facul- 
ty as reſulting only from habit, or allow 1t the name 
of a Senſe of Beauty; whether theſe perceptions 
can, or cannot, be refolved into ſome general prin- 
ciple, imagination of private advantage, or ſympathy 
1 with otheis, are, ia the preſent cafe, Circumſtances 
4 whelly indifferent. 
\ | It 
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If it be admitted that the epithets, of which we 
are ſpeaking, were originally uſed in this reſtrained 
ſenſe, it is eaſy to ſee that they would readily ob- 
tain a more extended ſignification. For the ſpecies 
of pleaſure to which they were firſt confined, was 
found always to ariſe from images impreſſed on the 
fancy : what then was more natuzal, than to apply 
the ſame words to every ſpecies of pleaſure reſulting 
from the imagination, and to every ſpecies of images 
productive of pleaſure? Thus the beauty of a human 

erſon might originally ſignify ſuch combinations of 
1 and colour, as produced the peculiar percep- 
tion e Pulchritudo corporis (ſays 
Cicero) aptd compoſitione membrorum movet oculos, 
et eo ipſo delefat, &c.— But from this ſignification 
to the other, the tranſition was eaſy and obvious. If 
every beautiful form gave pleaſure, every pleaſin 
form might come to be called bcautiful : not Locate 
the ſame perceptions are excited by a// (the pleaſures 
being apparently different) but becauſe they are all 
excited in the ſame manner. And this is confirmed 
by a diſtinction which every one underſtands be- 
tween beauties of the regular and irregular kind. 
When we would diſtinguiſh theſe from each other, 
we call the latter agreeable, and Icave to the former 


only the name of beautiful that is, we confine the 


latter term to its proper and original ſenſe.—In much 
the ſame manner objects not wifible may ſometimes 
obtain the name of beauty, for no other reaſon than 
becauſe the imagination is agreeebly employed about 
them; and we may ſpcal: of a beautiful character, 
as well as a beautiful perſon by no mcans intend- 
ing that we have the ſame feeling from the one as 
the other, but that in both caſes we are pleaſed, and 
that in both the 772agination contributes to the plea- 
ſure. 

Now as every repreſentative art is Capable of af- 
fording us pleaſure, and this plcaſure 1s occaſioned 
by images impreſſed on the ns every pleaſing 


production of art, will of courſe obtain the name of 
| beau- 
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beautiful. Vet this hinders us not from conſidering 
beauty as a diſtind excellence in ſuch productions. 
For we may diſtinguiſh, either in a picture or poem, 
between the pleaſures we receive directly from the 
imitation of wi/ible forms, and thoſe which princt- 
pally depend on other kinds of imitation : And we 
may conſider viſible forms themſelves either as occa- 
fions of pleaſure, in common with other objects; or 


as yielding us that peculiar delight which they alone 


are capable of yielding. If we uſe the word beau- 
tiful in this limited ſenſe, it is very intelligibly * 
poſed to pathetic. Images of Groves, Fields, Rocks 
and Water, afford us a pleaſure extremely different 
from that which we find in the indulgence of our 
tender affefions: nor can there be any danger of 
confounding the agreeable perception received from 
a maſterly ſtatue of an Apollo or a Venus, with that 
which ariſes from a repreſentation of the terrors men 
feel under a ſtorm or a plague. 

It is no objection to what has been ſaid, that the 
objects we call beautiful may alſo in ſome caſes be 
occaſions of paſſion. The ſight, for inſtance, of a 
beautiful perſon may give birth to the paſſion of 
Love: yet to perceive the beauty and to feel the 
paſſion are two different things. For every beauti- 
ful object does not produce , i in every obſcrver, 
and the fame paſſion is ſometimes excited by objects 
not beautiful; I mean. not called beautiful by the 
perſons themſelves who are affected by them. And 
the diſtinction between theſe feelings, would receive 
further confirination (if indeed there could be any 
doubt of it) from obſcrving that people frequently 
ſpeak of beauty, and as far as appears, intelligibly, 
in perſons of their own ſex; who feel perhaps no 
paſſion but that of envy + which will not ſurcly be 
thought the ſame with the perception of beauty, 

There is then no room for an objection to the text 
of Horace, as it ſtood before Dr. B.'s emendation : 


_ unleſs it ſhould be thought an impropriety to oppoſe 


two epithets which are capable of being underttood 
in 
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in ſenſes not opptſire, But there is not the leaſt 
ground for this imagination. For when a word of 
uncertain ſignification is oppoſed to another whoſe 
ſignification is certain; the oppoſition itſelf deter- 
mi nes the ſenſe. The word day in one of its ſenſes 
includes the whole ſpace of twenty-four hours: yet 
it is not ſurely an impropriety to oppoſe day to 
night. —In like manner the words pulchra pot mata, 
if we were not directed by the context, might ſigni- 
fy good poems in general: but when the beauty of a 
poem is diinguiſbed from other excellences, this 
diſtinction will lead us to confine our idea to beau- 
tiful imagery ; and, we know it is agreeable to the 
ſentiments which Horace expreſſes in other places, 
to declare that this kind of merit is 7n/ufiictent in dra- 
matic writers, from whom we expect a pleaſure of a 
very different kind. Indeed the moſt exquiſite paint- 
ing, if it is not conſtantly ſubordinate to this higher 
end, becomes not only inſufficient, but impertinent- 
ſerving only to divert the attention, and interrupt 
the courſe of the paſſions. 

It may ſeem perhaps that the force of a Latin ex- 
preſſion cannot be aſcertained from reflections of this 
tort, but muſt be gathered from citations of parti- 
cular paſſages, And this indeed is true with regard 
to the peculiarities of the language. But the 1 
before us is of a different kind. It is a queſtion of 
Philoſophy rather than Criticiſm: as depending on 
thoſe differences of ideas, which are marked by ſimi- 
lar forms of expreſſion in all languages.“ 


102. Si VIS ME FLERE, DOLENDUM EST PRk1- 
MUM 1ySI TIBI:] Tragedy, as [c] one ſaid, who 
had a heart to feel irs tendereſt emotions, ſhewed 
forth the ulcers that are covered with tiſſue. In or- 
der to awaken and call forth in the ſpectator all thoſe 
ſympathies, which naturally await on the lively ex- 


— 


[c] Sir Philip Sidney. 
hibition 
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hibition of ſuch a ſcene, the #77 =wmuſt have a foul 
tuned to the moſt exquiſite ſenſibility, un, ſuſcepti- 
ble of the ſame vibrations from his © a created 
images, which are known to ſhake the ſufferer in 


real life. This is ſo uncommon a pitch of humani- 


ty, that 'tis no wonder, ſo few have ſucceeded in 
this trying part of the drama. Euripides, of all the 
antients, Jad moſt of this ſympathetic tenderneſs in 
his nature, and accordingly we find him without a 
rival in this praiſe. Trayiwralo Tor ,h) ſays 
Ariſtotle of him [IIe Woinr. x 7.4 and to the fame 
purpoſe another great critic, In affectibus cum omnt- 
bus mirus, tum in its, qui MISERATIONE Con/lant, 
facile præcipuus. [Quinct. l. x. c. i] They, who 
apply themſelves to exprets the pitiavle wy in tra- 
gedy, would do well to examine their own hearts by 
this rule, before they preſume to practiſe upon thoſe 
of others. See, further, this remark applied by 
Cicero to the ſubject of oratory, and inforced with 
his uſual elegance and good ſenſe. [I. ii c. xiv. De 
oratore. | 


103,—TUNC TUA ME INFORTUNIA LAEDENT.] 
This is expreſſed with accuracy. Yet the truth is, 
The more we ate hurt with repreſentations of this 
ſoit, the more we are pleaſed with them. Whence 


ariſes this ſtrange Fleaſure ? The queition hath been 


frequently aſked, and various anſwers have been pi- 
ven to 1t. b | 

But of all the ſolutions of this famous difficulty, 
that which we have juſt now received from Mr. 
Hume, is by far the moſt curious. 


His account in ſhort is, „ That the force of ima- 
„ gination, the energy of expreſſion, the power of 
„ numbers, the charms of imitation, are all natu— 


« rally of themſelves delightſul to the mind; that 


e theſe ſentiments of beauty, being the predominant 
« emotions, ſeize the whole mind, and convert the 
„ uneaſy melencholy pallions into themſelves. In a 

« word, 


> 
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« yyord, that the ſentiments of beauty, excited by 
«a good tragedy, are the ſuperior prevailing move- 
« ments, and transform the ſubordinate impteſſions 
« ariſing from grief, compaſſion, indignation and er- 
1 ror, into one uniiorm and ſcrong enjoyment.” [See 


four Diſſertations by D. Hume, Eſq; p. 158, Sc.] 


I have but two objections to this ingenious theo- 
ry. Our is, that it ſuppoſes the impteſſion of grief 
or terror, excite by a vecll-written tragedy, to be 
wenker than that vhich ariſes from our "obſervation 
of the faculties of the writer, the power of num- 
bers, and imitation. Which to me is much the ſame 
thin, 23 ſaying, That the ficht of a precipice hang- 
ing over our heads makes a fainter ir preſſion on the 


eye, than the ſrubs and will! flowers with which 


it happen s to be covered. The fact is ſo far other- 
wiſe, that, if the tragedy be well-written, I will 
venture to ſay, the faculties of the writer, the 
chari1s of poetry, or even the thought of imitation, 
never come into the ſpectator's head. But he ma 
feel the eſfect of them, it will be ſaid, for all that. 
True: But unluckily the whole effect of theſe things 
is (and that was my o HER objection) to deepen the 
impreſſions of grief and terror. They are out of 
place, and altogether impertinent, if they contribute 
to any other end. So that to ſay, The impreſſion of 
rief and terror from a tragic ſtory, ſtrong as it is in 


itſelf, and made ſtill ſtronger by the art of the poet, 


is a weaker impreſſion, than the mere pleaſure ariſing 
from that art, is methinks to account for one myſte- 
ry by aiother ten times L and to make the poet 
a verier magician than Horace ever intended to re- 
preſent hi; 1. 

This ingenious ſolution then, being ſo evidently 
founded on tlie ſuppoſition of a falſe fact, deſerves 
no further notice. As to the difficulty itſelf, the 
following hints may, perhaps, enable the reader, in 
ſome meaſure, to account for it. : 

I, It 
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1. It is not to be doubted but that we love to 
have our attention raiſed, and our curioſity gratihed. 
So far the ABBe* Du Bos's ſyſtem may be admitted. 

2. The repreſentation, however diſcreſsful, is ſtill 
ſeen to be a repreſentation. We find our hearts af- 
feed, and even pained, by a good tragedy. But 
we initantly recollect that the ſcene is ſictitious; and 
the recollection not only abates our uneaſineſs, but 
diffuſes a ſecret joy upon the mind in the diſcovery 
we make that the occaſion of our uncaſineſs is not 
real. Juſt as our awaking from a frightful dream, 
and ſometimes a fecret conſciouſneſs of the illuſion 
during the dream itſelf, is attended with pleaſure. 
That fo much of M. pz FoxTENELLE's notion muſt 
be admitted, is clcar, becauſe children, who take 
the fufferings on the ſtage for realities, are ſo afffict- 
ed by them that they don't care to repeat the expe- 
Iment. 

But ſtill, all this is by no means a ſull account of 
the matter. For, 

3. It ſhould be conſidered, that ALL the uncaſy 
Paſſions, in the very time that we are diſtreſſed by 
them, nay, though the occaſions be inſtant and real, 
have a ſecret complacency mixed with them. It 
ſeems a3 if providence, in coinpaſſion to human feel- 
ing, had, together with our ſorrows, infuſed a kind 
of balm into the mind, to temper and qualify, as it 
were, theſe bitter ingredients. But, 

4+ Beſides this general proviſion, the nature of the 
peculiar paſſions, excited by tragedy, is ſuch as, in 
a more eminent degree, mult produce pleaſure. For 
what are theſe, but indignation at proſperous vice, 
or commiſeration of ſuffering virtue? And the 
agitation of theſe pailions is even, in real life, ac- 
companied with a certain delight, which was, no 
doubt, intended to quicken us in the exerciſe of 
thoſe ſocial offices. Still further. 

. To the pleaſure directly ſpringing from theſe 


paſſions we may add another which naturally, but 


almoſt imperceptibly ſteals in upon us from reflection. 
We 
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We are conſcious to our own humanity on theſe ten- 
der occaſions. We underſtand and feel that it is 
right for us to be affected by the diſtreſſes of others. 
Our pain is ſoftened by a ſecret exultation in the 
rectitude of theſe ſympathies. Tis true, this reflex 
act of the mind is prevented, or ſuſpended at leaſt 


ly 


in their immediate effect, painful to us, yet they 
muſt, on the whole, afford an extreme pleaſure, and 
that in proportion to the degree of the firſt painful 
impreſſion. For not only our attention is rouzed, 
but our moral inſtincts are gtatified; we reflect with 
joy that they are ſo, and we reflect too that the ſor- 
rows which cail them forth and ive this exerciſe to 
our humanity, are but fictitious. 

a word, by a great event; we are melted into tears 
by a difireſsful one; the heart is relieved by this 
burſt of ſorrow ; is cheared and animated by the 
fineſt moral feelings; exuits in the conſciouſneſs of 
its own ſenſibility ; and finds, in concluſion, that the 
whole is but an illuſion. 


The ſum is, that we are not ſo properly delight- 


ed by the Paſſions, as threugh them. They give oc- 
caſzun to the moit pleaſing inovements and gratula— 
tions. The art of the poet indeed conſiſts in giving 
pain. But nature and reflection fly to our relief; 


and though they do not convert our pain into joy 


(for that methinks would be little lefs than a new 
kind of Tranſub/lantiation) they have an equivalent 
effect in producing an exquiſite joy out of our pre- 
ceding ſorrows. 


119. AUT 


for a time, when the ſufferings are real, and concern: 
thoſe for whom we are moſt intereſted. But the 
fictions of the ſtage do not preſs upon us fo cloſe- 


Putting all theſe things together, the concluſion - 
is, That though the impreſhons of the theatre are, 


e are occupied, in 
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119. AUT FAMAM SEQUERE, etc.] The con- 
nection lies thus: Language muſt agree with charac- 
ter; character with fame, or at leaſt with itſelf. 


123. SIT MEDEA FEROX, INVICTAQUE.] Ho- 
race took this inſtance from Euripides, where the 
unconguered fierceneſs of this character is preſerved 
in that due mediocrity, which nature and juſt writing 
demand. The poet, in giving her character, is cons 
tent to ſay of her, 


Baæęt ie y2e Pen Sd Au TP 
Haoyeo 


And, 
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And ſhe herſelf, when opening to the chorus her laſt 
horrid purpole, fays, fiercely indeed, but not fran- 
tically : 


My: ps Odvry π,“‚nd e vourterw 
Mn” nouyaiar 


And this is nature, which Seneca not perceiving, 
and yet willing to write up to the critic's rule, hath 
outraged her character beyond all bounds, and, in- 
ſtead of a reſolute, revengeful woman, hath made 
her a downeight fury. Hence her paſſion is wrought 
up to a greater height in the very Fees oi the Latin 
play, than it ever reaches in the Gieek poet. The 
tenor of her language throughout is, 


invadam deos, 
Et cuntta quatiam. 


And hence, in particular, the third and fourth acts 
expoſe to our view ail the horrors of ſorcery (and 
thoſe too imaged to an extravagance) waich Luri- 
pides, with ſo much better judgment, thought fir 
entirely to conceal, 

126. SzR- 
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126. SERVETUR AD IMUM QUALIS AB INCEP=- 
TO PROCESSERIT, ET SIBI CONSTET ] The rule 
is, as appears from the reaſon of the thing, and from 
Ariſtotle, «© Let an uniformity of character be pre- 
« ſerved, or at leaſt a conſi/tency-” i. e. either let 
the manners be exactly the ſame from the beginning 
to the end of the play, as thoſe of Medea, for in- 
ſtance, and Oreſtes; or, if any change be neceſſary, 
let it he ſuch as may conſiſt with, and be eaſily re- 
conciled to, the manners formerly attributed ; as is 
ſeen in the caſe of Electra and Iphigenia. We ſhould 
read then, it 1s plain, 


* 


ſervetur ad imum 
Dualis ab incepts proceſſerit, auT fibi conſtet. 


The miſtake aroſe from imagining, that a character 
could no other way conſiſt with itſelf, but by being 
uniform. A wiſtake however, which, as I ſaid, not 
the reaſon of the thing only, but Ariſtotle's rule 
might have ſet right. It is expreſſed thus: Tiraprey 
$8 To ouaniy. Kay yap dvwpan Ti; 1, & TW jWpnowv 
TupeXwv at TOugT9 nog eie, Se HAANDS αν)αεν 
der el. Towr *. 46. which laſt words, having been 
not at all underſtood, have kept his interpreters from 
ſeeing the true ſenſe and ſcope of the precept. For 
they have been explained of ſuch characters, as that 
of Tigellius in Horace; which, however proper for 
ſatyr, or for farcical comedy, are of too fantaſtic 
and whiniſical a nature to be admitted into tragedy ; 
of which Ariſtotle muſt there be chiefly underitood 
to ſpeak, and to which Horace, in this place, alone 


confines himſelf. Tis true, indged, it may be faid, 


that though a whimfical or n character be 
« improper for tragedy, an irreſolute one is not. 


Nothing is finer than a ſtruggle between different 


« paſſions ; and it is perfectly natural, that in ſuch 
« a Circumſtance, each ſhould prevail by turns.” 
But then there is the wideſt difference between the 
two Caſes. Tigellius, with all his fantaſtic irreſolu- 
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tion, is as uniform a character, as that of Mitio. If 
the expreſſion may be allowed, its very inconſiſtency 
is of the eſſence of its uniformity. On the other 
hand, Electra, torn with ſundry conflicting paſſions, 
is moſt apparently, and in the propereſt notion of 
the word, ununifor;z. One of the ftropgeit touches 
in her character is tliat of a high, heroic ſpirit, ſen- 
ſible to her own, and her family's injuries, and de- 
termined, at ary rate, to revenge them. Yet no 
ſooner is this revenge perpstrated, than e ſoftens, 
relents, and pitizs. Here is a wanifeſt zwnuniformi- 
ty, which can, in no proper ſenſe of the expreſſion, 
lay claim to the critic's Gan, hut may be ſo ma- 
naged, by the poet's ſkiil, as to become conſiſtent 
with the baſis or foundation of her character, that 
is, to be Guang arwpany: And that this, in fact, 
was the meaning of the critic, is plain from the 
ſimilar example to his own rule, given in the caſe 
of Iphigenia: which he ſpecifies (how juſtly, will 
be conſidered hereafter) as an 1aitence of the drwudas, 
irregular, or ununiform, character, ill-expruiled, or 
2 inconſiſtent. So that the genuine ſenſe of the 
precept is, Let the manners be uniform; or, if 
“ ununiform, yct conſiſtently ſo, or uniformly un- 
« uniform :? exactly copied, according to the read- 
ing, here given by Horace. Whereas in the other 
way, it ſtands thus: “ Let your characters be uni- 
% form, or unchanzed ; or, if you paint an ununi- 
« form character (ſuch as Tigellius) let it he un- 
« uniform all the way; i. e. ſuch an irregular cha- 
« racter to the end of the play, as it was at the 
« beginning ; which is, in eifect, to ſay, let it be 
« uniform :” which apparently deſtroys the latter 
part of the precept, and makes it an unmeaning 
tautology with the former. 


127. AUT S1B1 CONSTET.] The ELEcTRa and 
leniGENIA of Euripides have been quoted, in the 
preceding note, as inſtances of ununiform characters, 
_ juſtly ſuſtained, or, what Ariſtotle calls uniformly 
ununiform : 
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ununiform: And this, though the general opinion 
condemns the one, and the great critic himſelf, the 
other; the reader will expect ſome account to be 
given of this ſingularity. 


1. The objection to Ilectra, is, that her charac- 
ter is drawn with ſuch heightenings of implacability 
and reſentment, as make it utterly incredible, the 
ſhould, immediately on the murder of Clytæmneſtra, 
fall into the ſame exceſs of grief and regret, as 
Oreſtes. In confutation of this cenſure J obſerve, 
1. That the objection proceeds on a miſtaken pre- 
ſumption, that the diſtreſs of Electra is equally vio- 
lent with that of Oreſtes. On the contrary, it is 
diſcriminated from it by two plain marks. 1. Oreſtes's 
grief is expreſſed in ſtronger and more emphatic terms 
— he accuſes the Gods — he reproaches his ſiſter — he 
dwells upon every horrid circumſtance, that can 
enhance the guilt of the murder. EleQra, in the 
mean time, cor es the ſcene to be mournful —i; 
apprehenſive of bad conſequences — calmly ſubmits ts 
the juſt reproaches of her brother. 2. He labours az 
much as poſlible, to clear himſelf from the imputa- 
tion of the act. She takes it wholly on herſelf, but, 
regarding it rather as her fate, than her fault, com- 
forts herlelf in reflecting on the juſtice of it. 


Tarps; © tr Hb eiaiug. Act. v. 


This laſt circumſtance puts the wideſt difference be— 
tween the two caſes. The one ſhews a perfect diſ- 
traction of mind, which cannot even bear the con- 
ſciouſneſs of its crimes: the other, a firm and ſteady 
ſpirit, ſenſible indeed to its miſery, but not oppreſſed 
or aſtoniſhed by it. 


2. But this meaſure of grief, ſo delicately marked, 
and, with {ſuch truth of character, aſcribed to Elec- 
tra, ought not, it is further inftiled, to have ſhewn 
itlelf, 1n.mediately, on the murder of Clytæmneſtra. 

| But 
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But why not? There is nothing in the character of 
Electra, the maxims of thoſe times, or in the diſpo- 
ſition of the drama itſelf, to render this change im- 
proper or incredible. On the contrary, there is 
much under each of theſe heads, to lead one to ex- 
pect it. 

1. Electra's character is indeed that of a fierce, 
and determined, but withal of a generous and vir- 
tuous woman. Her motives to revenge were, prin- 
cipally, a ſtrong ſenſe of juſtice, and ſuperior affec- 
tion for a father ; not a rooted, unnatural averſion 
to a mother. She acted, as appears, not from the 
perturbation of a tumultuous revenge (in that caſe 


indeed the objection had been of weight) but from 


a fixed abhorrence of wrong, and a virtuous ſenſe 
of duty. And what ſhould hinder a perſon of this 
character from being inſtantly touched with the diſ- 
treſs of ſuch a ſpectacle ? 


2. The maxims of thoſe times alſo favour this con» 
aut, For, 1. The notions of ſtrict remunerative 
Juſtice were then carried very high. This appears 
from the Lex talinnis, which, we know, was in 
great credit in elder Greece ; from whence it was 
afterwards transferred into the Law of the x11 Ta- 
bles. Hence blood for blood [aipa 8 aipat; daveuc- 
14;, — as the meſſenger, in his account of the death 
of Agyſthus, expreſſes it, Act iv.] was the com- 
mand and rule of juſtice. This the Chorus, as well 
as the parricides, frequently inſiſt upon, as the 
ground and juſtification of the murder. 2. This 
ſevere vengeance on enormous offenders was believed, 
not only conſonant to the rules of human, but to be 
the object, and to make the eſpecial care of the di- 
Vine, juſtice. And thus the antients conceived of 
this very Calc. Juvenal, ſpeaking of Oreſtes, 


Duippe ille D-is AucTORIBUS ultor 
Patris erat ca/i media inter pocula. Sat. vili. 
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And to this opinion agrees that tradition, or rather 
fiction, of the poets, who, though they repreſent 
the judges of the Areopagus as divided in their ſen- 
timents of this matter, vet make no ſcruple of 
bringing in Minerva herſelf to pronounce his abſo- 
lution. Hoc etiam fidis fabulis doctiſſimi homines 
memoriæ prodiderunt, eum, qui patris ulciſcendi 
cauſa matrem necaviſſet, variatis huminum ſenten- 
tiis, non ſolum divind, ſed etiam ſaftientiſhme Dee 
ſententid abſolutum [C1c. pro MiLon.] The vene- 
rable council of Areopagus, when judging by the 
ſevere rules of written juſtice, it ſeems, did no! 
condemn the criminal; and the unwritten law of 
equity, which the fable calls the wiſdom of Pallas, 
formally acquitted him. The murder then was not 
againſt human, and directly agreeable to the deter- 
minations of divine, juſtice. Of this too the Cho- 


rus takes care to inform us: 


News Toi lng Sꝛòg or TLxn: Act iv. 


This explains the reaſon of Electra's queſtion to 
Oreſtes, who had pleaded the impiety of murdering 
a mother, | 
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the force of which lies in this, that a father's death 
revenged upon the guilty mother, was equally iu 
as juſt. 3. This vengeance was, of courſe, to be 
executed by the neareſt relations of the deceaſed. 
This the law preſcribed in judicial proſecutions. 
Who then ſo fit inftruments of fate, when that juſ- 
tice was precluded to them? This is expreſſed, in 
anfwer to the plea of Oreſites, that he ſhould ſuffer 
the vengeance of the Gods for the murder of his 
mother; Electra replies, | 
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i. e. Who then ſhall repay vengeance to our father? 
She owns the conſequence, yet inſiſts on the duty 
| of 
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of incurring it. There was no other, to whom the 
right of vengeance properly belonged. 

4- Further the pagan doQtrine of fate was ſuch, 
that, in order to 122 duty in one reſpect, it 
was unavoidable to incur guilt, in another. This 
was the caſe here, Phœbus commanded and fate had 
decreed : yet obedience was a crime, to be expiated 
by future puniſhment. This may ſeem firange to us, 
who have other notions of theſe matters, but was 
perfectly according to the pagan ſyſtem. The reſult 
is, that they knowingly expoſed themſelves to ven- 
geance, in order to fulfil their fate. All that re- 
mained was to lament their deſtiny, and revere the 
awful and myſterious providence of their Gods. 
And this is, exactly, what Oreſtes pleads, in viadi- 
cation of himſelf, elſewhere: 


AM we 4 S2 8b, 4 N, e T%%, 
Huy d Toig dect e £9924erwg. Oreſt. AQ ii. 
5. Laſtly, it ſhould be remembered, how heinous 
a crime adultery was eſteemed in the old world; 
when, as well as murder, we find it puniſhed with 
death. The law of the x11 Tables expreſly fays, 
ADVLTERII CONVICTAM VIR ET COGNATI, VTL 
VELINT, NECANTO. Now, all theſe confiderations 
put together, Electra might aſſiſt at the aſſaſſination 
ot her mother, conſiſtently with the ſtrongeſt feel- 
ings of piety and affection. That theſe then ſhould 
inſtantly break forth, ſo ſoon as the debt to juſtice, 
to duty, and to fate was paid, is nothing wonderful. 
And this, by the way, vindicates the Chorus from 
the inconſiſtency, by ſome charged upon it, in con- 
demning the act, when done, which before they had 
laboured to juſtify, The common anſwer, „That 
the Chorus follows the character of the people,” 
is inſufficient. For (beſides that the Chorus always 
ſuſtains a moral character) whence that inconſiſtency 
in the people themſelves? The reaſon was, the po- 
pular creed of thoſe times. It had been an omitflion 
5 22 of 
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of duty to have declined, it was criminal to execute, 
the murder. 

3. The diſpoſition of the drama (whether the moſt 
judicious, or not, is not the queſtion) was calculated 
to introduce this change with the greateſt probabili- 
ty. Electra's principal reſentment was to MÆgyſthus. 
From him chiefly proceeded her ill treatment, and 
from him was apprehended the main danger of the 
enterprize. Now, Ægyſthus being taken off in the 
beginning of the preceding act, there was time to 
indulge all the movements and gratulations of re- 
venge, which the objection ſuppoſes thould precede, 
and for a while ſuſpend the horrors of remorſe, be- 
fore they come to the murder of Clytæmneſtra. 
'This is rendered the more likely by the long parley, 
that goes before it; which rather tends to ſoften, 
than exaſperate, her reſentments, and ſeems artfully 
contrived to prepare the change, that follows. 

On the whole, Electra's concern, as managed by 
the poet, 1s agreeable to the tenor of her character, 
and the circumſtances of her ſituation. To have 
drawn her otherwiſe, had been perhaps in the taſte 
of modern tragedy, but had certainly been beſide 
the line of nature, and practice of the antients. 

11. The caſe of Iphigenia, though a greater au- 
thority ſtand in the way, is till eaſier. Ariſtotle's 
words are, Tz & gawudne [magdduyus] * i AN 
I@ryivercs. Ob, Yap tore M IneTEVeETra Th d rigæ, i. e. 
« Iphigenia is an inſtance of the inconſiſtent charac- 
„ ter: for there is no probable conformity betwixt 
«« her fears and ſupplications at firſt, and her firm- 


« neſs and reſolution afterwards.” But how doth 


thrs appear, independently of the name of this great 
critic ? Iphigenia is drawn indeed, at firſt, fearful 
and ſuppliant: and ſurely with the greateſt ob- 
ſervance of nature. The account of her deſtination 
to the altar was ſudden, and without the leaſt pre- 
paration ; and, as Lucretius well obſerves, in com- 
menting her caſe, NUBENDI TEMPORE IN 1PSO z 
when her thovghts were all employed, and, accord- 


ng 
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ing to the ſimplicity of thoſe times, confeſſed to be 
ſo, on her promiſed nuptials. The cauſe of ſuch 
deſtination too, as appeared at firſt, was the private 
family intereſt of Menclaus. All this juſtifies, or 
rather demands, the ſtrongeſt expreſſion of female 
fear and weakneſs. © But the afterwards recants 
„ and voluntarily devotes herſelf to the altar.” And 
this, with the ſame ſtrict attention to probability. 
She had now informed herielf of the importance of 
the caſe. Her devotement was the Cemand of A- 
pollo, and the joint petition of all Greece, "(he 
glory of her country, the dignity anc mtereit of her 
family, the liſe of the generous Achilles, and her 
own future fame, were, all, near:y concerned in it. 


All this conſidered, together with the high, heroic 


ſentiments of thoſe times, and the ſuperior merit, 
as was believed of voluntary devotement, Iphigenia's 
character muſt have been very unfit for the diſtreſs 
of a whole tragedy to turn upon, if ſhe had not, in 
the end, diſcovered the readieſt ſubmiſſion to her 
appointment. But, to ſhew with what wonderful 
propriety the poet knew to ſuſtain his characters, 
we find her, after all, and notwithſtanding the he- 
roiſm of the change, in a ſtrong and paſſionate apo- 
ſtrophe to her native Mycenz, confeſſing ſome invo- 
lantary apprehenſions and regrets, the remains of 
that inſtinctive abhorrence of death, which had be- 
fore ſo ſtrongly poſſeſſed her. 
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Once the bright ſtar of Greece — 
But I ſubmit to die. 


This, I take to be not only a ful! vindication of the 
conſiſtency of Iphigenia's character, but as delicate 
a ſtroke of nature, as is, perhaps, to be found in 
any writer. 

After the writing of this note, I was pleaſed to 


find, that ſo ſenſible a critic, as P. Brumoi, had 
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been before me in theſe ſentiments concerning the 
character of Iphigenia. The reaſons he employs, 
are nearly the ſame. Only he confirms them all by 
ſhewing, that the Iphigenia of Racine, which is mo- 
delled, not according to the practice of Euripides, 
but the Comment of Ariſtotle, is, in all reſpects, 
ſo much the worſe for it. In juſtice to this ingeni- 
ous writer, it ſhould be owned, that he is almoſt 
the only one of his nation, who hath perfeQly ſeen 
through the ſoppery, or, as ſome affect to eſteem 
it, the refinement of French manners. This hath 
enabled him to give us, in his Theatre des Grecs, a 
maſterly and very uſeful view of the Greek ſtage ; 
ſet forth in all its genuine ſimplicity, and defend- 


ed on the ſure principles of nature and common 
tenſe. 


128. DIFFICILE EST PROPRIE COMMUNIA DI- 
CERE:] Lambin's Comment is Communia hoc loco 
appellat Horatius argumenta fabularum d nullo adhuc 
tractatla et ita, que curvis expoſita ſunt et in ne- 
dio quodammodo poſita, quaſi vacua et d nemine 0c- 
cupata. And that this is the true meaning of com- 
munia is evidently fixed by the words ignota indida- 
gue, which are explanatory of it: ſo that the ſenſe, 


given it in the commentary, is unqueſtionably the 


right one. Yet, notwithſtanding the clearneſs of the 
caſe, a late critic hath this ſtrange paſſage : Difficile 
gu idem eſſe proprie communia dicere, hoc eſt, mate- 
riam wulgarem, notam, et © medio petitam ita im- 
mutare atque exornare, ut nova et ſcriptori propria 
wvideatur, ultro concedimus ; et maximi proculdubiy 


ponderis iſia eft obſervatio. Sed omnibus utrinque 


collatis, et tum difficilis, tum venuſti, tam judicii 
quam ingenii ratione habita, major videtur eſſe glo- 
ria fabulam formare penitus novam, quam weterem, 
utcunque mutatam, de novo exhibere. [Poet. Præl. 


v. ii. p. 164.] Where having fiſt, put a wrong 


conſtruction on the word communia, he employs it 
to introduce an impertinent criticiſm. For where 
| does 
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does the poet prefer the glory of refitting old ſub- 
jects, to that of inventing new ones The contrary 


is implied in what he urges about the ſuperior difh- 
culty of the latter; from which he diſſuades his 


countrymen, only in reſpect of their abilities and 
inexperience in theſe matters; and in order to cultt- 
vate in them, which is the main view of the Epiſtle, 
a ſpirit of correctneſs, by ſending them to the old 
ſubjects, treated by the Greek writers. . 


131. PUBLICA MATERIES PRIVATI JURIS ERIT, 
etc. Publica materies is juſt the reverſe of what 
the poet had before ſtyled communia; the latter 
meaning ſuch ſubjects or characters, as, though by 
their nature left in common to all, had, yet, act, 
not been occupied by any writer — the forme tuole, 
which had already been made public by occupation. 
In order to acquire a property in ſubjects of this 
fort, the poet directs us to obſerve the three follow- 
ing cautions: 1. Not to follow the trite, obvious 
round of the original work, i. e. not ſetvilely and 
ſcrupulouſly to adhere to its plan or method. 2. 
Not to be tranſlators, inſtead of imitators, i. e. if it 
ſhall be thought fit to imitate more expreſsly any part 
of the original, to do it with freedom and ipirit, 
and without a flaviſh attachment to the mode of 
expreſſion. 3. Not to adopt any particular incident, 
that may occur in the propoſed model, which either 
decency or the nature of the work would rej ect. 
M. Dacier illuſtrates theſe rules, which have been 
conceived to contain no ſmall difficulty, from the 
Iliad; to which the poet himſelf refers, and proba- 
bly not without an eye to particular inſtances of the 
errors, here condemned, in the Latin tragedies. For 
want of theſe, it may be of uſe to fetch un illuſtra- 
tion from ſome examples in our own. And we need 
not look far for them. Almoſt every modern play 
affords an inſtance of one or other of theſe faults. 


The ſingle one of Catiline by B. Johnſon is, itſelf, 


a ſpecimen of them all. This tragedy, which hath 
| E 4 other- 
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otherwiſe great merit, and on which its author ap- 
pears to have placed no ſmall value, is, in fact, the 
Catilinarian war of Salluſt, put into poetical dialogue, 
and ſo offends againſt the „irt rule of the poet, 
in following too ſervilely the plain beaten round of 
the Chronicle. 2. Next, the ſpeeches of Cicero and 
Catiline, of Cato and Cæſar are, all of them, direct 
and literal tranſlations of the hiſtorian and orator, 
in violation of the ſecond rule, which forbids @ 799 
cloſe attachment to the mode, or form of expreſſion. 
There are ſeveral tranſgreſſions of that rule, 
which enjoins a flrid regard to the nature and ge- 
nius of the work. One is obvious and ſtriking. In 
the hiſtory, which had, for its ſubject, the whole 
Catilinarian war, the fates of the conſpirators were 
diſtinctly to be recorded, and the preceding debates, 
concerning the manner of their puniſhment, afforded 
an occaſion, too inviting to be overlooked by an 
hiſtorian, and above all a republican hiſtorian, of 
embelliſhing his narration by ſet harangues. Hence 
the long ſpeeches of Cæſar and Cato in the ſenate 
have great propriety, and are juſtly eſteemed among 
the leading beauties of that work, But the caſe 
was totally different in the drama ; which, taking for 
its ſubject the ſingle fate of Catiline, had no con- 
cern with the other conſpirators, whoſe fates at moſt 
ſhould only have been hinted at,. not debated with 
all the circumilance and pomp oi rhetoric on the 
ſtage, Nothing can be more flat and diſguſting, 
than this calm, impertinent pleading; eſpecially in 
the very heat and winding up of the plot. But the 
poet was miſled by the beauty it appeared to have in 
the original compoſition, without attending to the 
eculiar laws of the drama, and the indecorum it 
muſt needs have in ſo very different a work. 


136. NEC SIC INCIPIES, UT SCIPTOR CYCLI- 
cus OLIM:| All this [to v. 153] is a continuation 


of the poet's advice, given above, 


Redius 
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Rectius Iliacum carmen deducis in adtus 
Quam fi proferres ignota indictaque primus. 


For, having firſt ſhewn in what reſpects a cloſe ob- 
ſervance of the epic form would be vicious in tra- 
gedy, he now preſcribes how far it may be uſefully 
admitted. And this is, 1. [from 136 to 146] in 
the ſimplicity and modeſty of the exordium; and, 2. 
[to v. 153] in the artificial method and contexture 
of the piece. 1. The reaſon of the former rule is 
founded on the impropriety of raiſing a greater ex- 
pectation, at ſetting out, than can, afterwards be 
anſwered by the ſequel of the poem. But, becauſe 
the epic writers themſelves, from whom this con- 
duct Was to be drawn, had ſometimes tranſgreſſed 
this rule, and as the example of ſuch an error would 
be likely to infect, and, in all probability, actually 
did infect, the tragic poets of that time, he takes 
occaſion, 1. to criticize an abſurd inſtance of it; 
and, 2. to oppoſe it to the wiſer practice of Ho- 
mer. 

2. The like conduct he obſerves under the ſe- 
cond article. For, being to recommend to the tra— 
gic writer ſuch an artificial diſpoſition of his ſubject, 
as haſtens rapidly to the event, and rejects, as im- 
pertinent, all particulars in the round of the ſtory, 
which would unneceſſarily obſtruct his courſe to it 
a plan eſſentially neceſſary to the legitimate epic— 
he firſt glances at the injudicious violation of this 
method in a certain poem on the return of Diomed, 
and then illuſtrates and lays open the ſuperior art 
and beauty of the Iliad, And all this, as appears, 
for the ſole purpoſe of explaining and inforcing the 
precept about forming the plots of tragedies from 
epic poems. Whence we ſee, how properly the 
examples of the errors, here condemned, are taken, 
not from the drama, as the leſs attentive reader 
might expect, but ſolely from the epos ; for, this 
being made the object of imitation to the dramatic 
poet, as the tenor of the place ſhews, it became ne- 
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ceſſary to guard againſt the influence of bad models. 
Which I obſerve for the ſake of thoſe, who, from 
not apprehending the connection of this and ſuch 
like paſſages in the epiſtle, haſtily conclude it to be 
a confuſed medley of precepts concerning the art of 
poetry, in 5 and not a regular well- conducted 
piece, uniformly tending to lay open the ſtate, and 
to remedy the defects, of the Roman ſtage. 


148. SEMPER AD EVENTUM FESTINAT ; &C.] 
The diſpoſition, here recommended to the poet, might 
be ſhewn univerſally right from the cleareſt 2 
ples. But the propriety and beauty of it will, per- 
haps, be beſt apprehended by ſuch, as are unuſed to 
the more abſtract criticiſm, from attending to a par- 
ticular inſtance. Let us conceive an objector then 
to put the following query : © Suppoſing the author 
«© of the Æneis to have related, in the natural or- 
« der, the deſtruction of Troy, would not the ſub- 
je& have been, to all intents and purpoſes, as 
„ much one, as it is, under its preſent form; in 
«« which that event is told, in the ſecond book, by 
«« way of epiſode ?” I anſwer by no means. The 
reaſon is taken from the nature 4 the work, and 
from the fate and expetlations of the reader. 

1. The nature of an epic or narrative poem is 
this, that it lays the author under an obligation of 
thewing any event, which he formally undertakes in 
his own perſon, at full length, and with all its ma- 
terial circumſtances. Every figure muſt be drawn in 
full proportion, and exhibited in ſtrong, glowin 
colours. Now had the ſubject of the ſecond book 
of the Aneis been related, in this extent, it muſt 
not only have taken up one, but many books. By 
this faithful and animated drawing, and the time 
it would neceſſarily have to play upon the imagina- 
tion, the event had grown into ſuch importance, 
that the remaiader could only have paſſed for a kind 
of Appendix to it. 


2. The 
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2. The ſame concluſion is drawn from conſidering 
the ſlate of the reader. For, hurried away by an 
inſtinctive impatience, he purſues the propoſed event 
with eagerneſs and rapidity. So circumſtantial a 
detail, as was ſuppoſed, of an intermediate action 
not neceſſarily connected with it, breaks the courſe 
of his expectations, and throws forward the point 
of view to an immoderate diſtance. In the mean 
time the action, thus interpoſed and preſented to his 
thoughts, acquires by degices, and at length in- 
groſſes his whole attention. It becomes the impor- 
tant theme of the piece ; or, at leaſt, what follows 
ſets out with the diſadvantage of appearing to him, 
as a new and diftinct ſubject. 

But now being related by way of epiſode, that 
is, as a ſuccinQ, ſummary narration, not made by 
the poet himfelf, but coming from the mouth of a 
perſon, neceſſarily engaged in the progreſs of the 
action, it ſerves for a ſhort time to interrupt, and 
by that interruption to ſharpen, the eager expectati- 
on of the reader. It holds the attention, for a 
while, from the main point of view; yet not long 
enough to deſtroy that impatient curioſity, which 
looks forward to it. And thus it contributes to the 
ſame end, as a piece of miniature, properly intro- 
duced into a large picture It amuſes the eye with 
ſomething relative to the painter's deſign, yet not ſo, 
as to with-hold its principal obſervation from falling 
on the greater ſubject. The parallel will not hold 
very. exactly, becauſe the painter is, of neceſſity, 
confined to the ſame in/tant of time; but it may 
ſerve for an illuſtration of my meaning. Suppoſe 
the painter to take, for his ſubject, that part of 
Aneas's ſtory, vhere, with his penates, his father, 
and his /on, he is preparing to ſet fail for Italy. 
To draw Troy in flames, as a conſtituent part of 
this picture, would be manifeſtly abſurd. It would 
be painting two ſubjects, inſtead of one. And per- 
haps Troja incenſa might ſeize the attention before 


Aſcanium 
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Aſcanium Anchiſenque patrem Teucroſque penates, 


But a diſtant perſpective of burning Troy might be 
thrown into a corner of the piece, that is, epiſodi- 
cally, with good advantage; where, inſtead of diſ- 
tracting the attention, and breaking the unity of the 
ſubje&, it would concenter, as it were, with the 


great deſign, and have an effect in augmenting the 
diſtreſs of it. 


143. Tu, quid EGO ET POPULUS, etc.] The 
connection is This. „ But though the ſtrict obſer- 
«© vance of theſe rules will enable the poet to con- 
& duct his plot to the beſt advantage, yet this is not 
« all which is required to a perfed tragedy. If he 
« would ſeize the attention, and ſecure the applauſe, 
« of the audience, ſomething further muſt be at- 
« tempted. He muſt (to return to the point, from 
« which I digreſſed, v. 127) be particularly ſtu- 
« dious to expreſs the manners. Beſides the pecu- 
«c liarities of office, temper, condition, country, &C. 
«« before conſidered, all which require to be drawn 
« with the utmoſt fidelity, a fingular attention muſt 
c be had to the characteriſtic differences of age.” 


Atatis cujuſque notandi ſunt tibi mores, 


The reaſon of this conduct is given in the commen- 
tary. It further ſerves to adorn this part of the 
epiſtle [which is wholly preceptive from v. 89 to 
202] with thoſe beautiful pourtraitures of human 
life, in its ſeveral ſucceſſive ſtages, which nature and 
Ariſtotle had inſtructed him ſo well to paint. 


157. MopiLIBUSQUE DECOR NATURIS DAN- 
bus ET ANNIS.] MosniLizus] non levibus aut 
inconſtaniibus, ſed que wariatis etatibus immutan- 
tur. Lambin. NaTur1s] By this word is not meant, 
ſimply, that inſtinctive natural biaſs, implanted in 
every man, to this or that character, but, in gene- 
ral, nature, as It appears diyerſified in the dificrent, 

periods 
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periods of life. The ſenſe will be: A certain de- 
corum or propriety muſt be obſerved in painting the 
natures or diſpoſitions of men varying with their 
years. 

There is then no occaſion for changing the text, 
with Dr. Bentley, into 


Mobilibuſque decor, maturis dandus et annis. 


179. AUT AGITUR RES IN SCENIS, AUT ACTA 
REFERTUR: etc.] The connection is this. The 
miſapplicution, juſt now mentioned, deſtroys the 
credibility. This puts the poet in mind of another 
miſconduct, which hath the ſame effect, viz. intus 
digna geri promere in ſcenam. But, before he makes 
this obſervation, it was proper to premiſe a conce/- 
ſoon to prevent miſtakes, viz. 


Segnius irritant animos, etc. 


182. Non TAMEN INTUS DIGNA GERI PROMES 
IN SCENAM:] I know not a more ſtriking example 
of the tranſgreſſion of this rule, than in Seneca's 
Hippolytus ; where Theſeus is made to weep over 
the mangled members of his ſon, which he attempts 
to put together on the ſtage. This, which has fo 
horrid an appearance in the action, might have been 
ſo contrived, as to have an infinite beauty in the 
narration; as may be ſeen from a ſimilar inſtance 
in Xenophon's Cyropædia, where Panthea is repre- 
ſented putting together the torn limbs of Abra- 
dates. 


185, NE PUEROS CORAM POPULO, etc.] Sene— 
ca, whom we before [v. 123] faw fo ſollicitous to 
keep up to one rule of Horace, here makes no ſcru- 
ple to tranſgreſs another. For, in violation of the 
very letter of this precept, and: of all the laws cr 
decency and common ſenſe, he repreſents Medea 
butchering her children in the face of the people ; 
and, as it this too faintly painted the fury of her 

| character, 
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character, he further aggravates the cruelty of the 
execution, with all the horrors of a lingering act. 
This, ſeemingly inconſiſtent, conduct of the poet 
was, in truth, owing to one and the ſame cauſe, 
namely, The endeavour to ſuſtain Medea's cha- 
ce raQter.” For, wanting true taſte to diſcern the 
exact boundaries, which nature had preſcribed to 
the human charaQer, or true um to ſupport him 
in a due preſervation of it, he, as all bad writers 
uſe, for fear of doing too little, unfortunately 
does too much; and fo, as Shakeſpear well expreſſes 
it, oer/leps the modeſtly of nature, inflating her ſen- 
timents with extravagant paſſion, and blackening her 
acts with circumſtances of unnatural horror. Though 
ſome of theſe faults I ſuſpe& he only copied. For, 
to ſay nothing of that of Ennius, Ovid's Medea 
was, at this time, very famous, and as, I think, 
may be collected from the judgment paſſed upon it 
by Quinctilian, had ſome of the vices, here charged 
upon Seneca. Owidii Medea, ſays he, widetur mihi 
eftendere, quantum wir ille pra ſtare potuerit, fi ingento 
fuo temperare, quam indulgere, maluiſſet. It is not 
poſſible indeed to ſay exactly, wherein this intempe- 
rance conſiſted; but it is not unlikely, that, amongſt 
other things, it might ſhew itſelf in the ſorceries 
and incantations ; a ſubject, intirely ſuited to the 
wildneſs of Ovid's genius; and which, as appears 
from his relation of this ſtory in the metamorphoſis, 
he knew not how to treat without running into 
ſome exceſs and Juxuriance in that part. But whe- 
ther this were the cauſc, or no, the very treating 
a ſubject, which had gone through ſuch hands, as 
Euripides, Ennius, and Ovid, was enough to expoſe 
a writer of better judgment, than Seneca, ts Dis 
hazard. For, in attempting to outdo originals, 
founded on the plan of ſimple nature, a writer is in 
the utmoſt danger of running into affectation and 
bombaſt. And indeed, without this temptation, 
our writers have generally found means to incur 


theſe exceſſes; the very beit of them being too apt 
| to 
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do fill their plots with unnatural incidents, and to 
| heighten their characters into caricatures. Though 
tit may be doubted, whether this hath been owing 
| ſo much to their own ill taſte, as to a vicious com- 
| pliance with that of the public; for, as one ſays, 
who well knew the expediency of this craft, and 
practiſed accordingly, to write unnatural things is 
the moſt probable way of pleaſing them who under- 
Hand not nature. [Dryd. Pref. to Mock Aſtrol.] 


193. AcTORIS PARTES CHORUS, etc.] See alſo 
Ariſlotle wee. MOT. Xx. 69. ] The judgment of two 
1 ſuch critics, and the practice of wiſe antiquity con- 
| cutring to eſtabliſh this precept concerning the Cho- 
| rus, it ſhould thenceforth, one would think, have 
become a fundamental rule and maxim of the ſtage. 
And ſo indeed it appeared to ſome few writers. 
The moſt admired of the French tragic poets ven- 
tured to introduce it into two of his latter plays, | 
and with ſuch ſucceſs, that, as one obſerves, J. | 
ſhould, in all reaſon, have diſabuſed his countrymen 
on this head: Peſſai heureux de M. Racine, qui les 
[chwurs) a fait revivre dans ATHALIE et dans 
ESTHER, dewroit, ce ſemble, nous avoir detrompes, 
ſur cet article. [P. Brumoi, vol. 1. p. 105.] And, 
before him, our Milton, who, with his other great 
talents, poſſeſſed a ſupreme knowledge of antiquity, 
was fo ſtruck with its uſe and beauty, as to at- 
tempt to bring it into our language. His Sampſon 
Agoniſtes was, as might be expected, a maſter-piece, 
But even his credit hath not been ſufficient to reſtore 
the Chorus. Hear a late Profeſſor of the art de- 
claring, De choro nihil diſſerui, quia non ef eſſe n- 
tialis dramati, atque d nectericis penitus, ET ME 
JUDICE, MERITO, REPUDIATUR. {[Prz]. Poet: 
vol. ii. p. 188.] Whence it hath come to pals, 
that the chorus hath been thus neglected 1s not now 
the inquiry. But that this critic, and all ſuch are 
greatly out in their judgment, muſt appear (if we 
look no further) from the double uſe, inſiſted on 4 

the 


ſtantly took fire, charging t 
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the poet. For, 1. A chorus interpoſing, and bearing 
a part in the progreſs of the action, gives the repre- 
ſentation that probability [d], and ftriking 8 
blance of real life, which every man of ſenſe per- 
ceives and feels the want of upon our ſtage; a 
want, which nothing but ſuch an expedient as the 
chorus can poflibly relieve. And, 2. The impor- 
tance of its other office [v. 196] to the utility of 
the repreſentation, - is fo great, that, in a moral 
view, nothing can compenſate for this deficiency. 
For it is neceſſary to the truth and decorum of cha- 
racters, that the manners, bad as well as good, be 
drawn in ſtrong, vivid colours, and to that end that 
immoral ſentiments, forcibly expreſſed and ſpeciouſly 
maintained, be ſometimes imputed to the ſpeakers, 
Hence the ſound philoſophy of the chorus will be 
conſtantly wanting to rectify the wrong concluſions 
of the audience, and prevent the ill impreſſions that 
might otherwife be made upon it. Nor let any one 
ſay, that the audience is well able to do this for it- 
ſelf : Euripides did not find even an Athenian theatre 
ſo quick-ſighted. The ſtory is well known [Sen. Ep. 
115.] that when this painter of the manners was 
obliged, by the rules of his art, and the character 
to be ſuſtained, to put a run of bold ſentiments in 
the mouth of one of his 22 the people in- 

e poet with the zmputed 
villany, as though it had been his own. Now if 
ſuch an audience could fo eafily miſinterpret an at- 
tention to the truth of character into the real doc- 
trine of the poet, and this too, when a chorus was 


4] Quel avantage ne peut il [le potte] pas tirer 
d'une troupe d acteurs, qui rempliſſent ſa ſcene, qui 
rendent plus ſenſible la continuite de Fadion, et qui 
la font paroitre VRAISEMBLABLE, puiſqu'il n'eſt pas 
nalurel quelle ſe paſſe ſans temoins. On ne ſent que 
trop le wuide de notre Theatre ſans cheurs, fc. [Le 
Theatre des Grecs, vol. i. p. 105.] 


at 
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at hand to correct and diſabuſe their judgments, 
what muſt be the caſe, when the whole is left to 
the ſagacity and penetration of the people? The 
wiſer Fee, tis true, have little need of this infor- 
mation. Yet the reflexions of ſober ſenſe on the 
courſe and occurrences of the repreſentation, clothed 
in the nobleſt dreſs of poetry, and inforced by the 
joint powers of harmony and adion (which 1s the 
true character of the chorus) might make it, even to 
ſuch, a no unpleaſant or unprofitable entertainment. 
But theſe 2⁰e are a ſmall part of the v/es of the 
chorus; which in every light is ſecn ſo important 
to the truth, decorum, and dignity of the tragic 
ſcene, that the modern ſtage, which hath not thought 
proper to adopt it, is even, with the advantage of, 
ſometimes, the juſteſt moral painting and fublimeſt 
imagery, but a very faint ſhadow of the od; as 
mult needs appear to thoſe, who have looked into 
the antient models, or, diveſting themſelves of mo- 
dern prejudices, are diſpoſed to conſult the dictates 
of plain ſenſe. For the uſe of ſuch I once deſigned 
to have drawn into one vicw the ſeveral important 
benefits, ariſing to the drama from the obſervance of 
this rule, but have the pleafure to find myſelf pre- 
vented by a ſenſible diſſertation of a good French 
writer, which the reader will find in the vill Tom. 
4 the hiſtory of the Academy of Inſcriptions and 

elles Lettres. Or, it may be ſutticient to refer the 
Engliſh Reader to the late tragedies of ELrkiba and 
CARACTACUS ; which do honour to modern poetry, 
and are a better apology, than any I could make, for 
the antient Chorus. 


193. OrFICIUMQUE VIRILE] Heinſius takes vi- 
rile adverbially for viriliter. But this is thought 
harſh. What hinders, but that it may be taken ad- 
Jedively ? And then, agreeably to his interpretation, 
officium wirile will mean a ſtrenuous, diligent office, 
ſuch as becomes a perſon intereſted in the progreſs 

of 
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of the action. The precept is leveled againſt the 
practice of thoſe poets, who, though they allot the 
part of a perſona dramatis to the chorus, yet for 
the moſt part make it ſo idle and inſignificant a one, 
as is of little conſequence in the repreſentation : by 
which means the advantage of probability, intended 
to be drawn from this uſe of the chorus, is, in a 
great meaſure, loſt. 


194. Nev QuiD MEDIOS INTERCINAT ACTUS, 
QuoD NON PROPOSITO CONDUCAT ET HAEREAT 
APTF.] How neceſſary this advice might be to the 
writers of the Auguſtan age cannot certainly ap- 
pear ; but, if the practice of Seneca may give room 
for any ſuſpicion, it ſhould ſeem to have been much 
wanted; in whom I ſcarcely believe there is one 
ſingle inſtance of the chorus being employed in a 
manner, conſonant to its true end and character. 
To ſupport this general cenſure, which may ſeem 
to bear hard on the poet, let us examine, in this 
view, one of the bel of his plays, I mean, the 
Hippolytus ; whoſe chorus, throughout, bears a ve- 
Ty idle and unintereſting part—hath no ſhare in the 
attion—and fings impertinently. 

At the end of the A. act, when Phædra had 
avowed her paſſion for Hippolytus, inſtead of de- 
claiming againſt her horrid purpoſe, enlarging on the 
_—_ and impiety of giving way to unnatural luſts, 
or 
office of the chorus, it expatiates wantonly, and with 
a poetic luxuriance, on the fovereign, wide-extend- 
ed powers of love. 

In the cloſe of the ſecond act, inſtead of applaud- 
ing the virtuous obſtinacy of Hippolytus, and exe- 
crating the mad attempt of Phædra, it coolly ſings 
the danger of beauty. 

The third a& contains the falſe accuſation of 
Hippolytus, and the too eaſy deception of Theſeus. 
What had the chorus to do here, but to warn 
againſt a too great credulity, and to commiſerate ar 

Cale 


omething of this nature, which was ſurely the 
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caſe of the deluded” father? Yet it declaims, in ge- 
neral, on the unequal diſtribution of good and ill. 

After the fourth act, the chorus ſhould naturally 
have bewailed the fate of Hippolytus, and reve- 
renced the myſterious conduct of providence in ſuf- 
fering the cruel deſtiny of the innocent. This, or 
ſomething like it, would have been to the purpoſe, 
But, as if the poet had never heard of this rule of 
coherence, he harangues, in defiance of common 
ſenſe, on the inſtability of an high fortune, and the 
ſecurity of a low. 

It will further juſtify this cenſure of Seneca, and 
be ſome amuſcment to the critical reader, to obſerve, 
how the ſeveral blunders, here charged upon him, 
aroſe from an injudicious imitation of Euripides. 

I. There are two places in the Greek Hippolytus, 
which Seneca ſeems to have had in view in his firſt 
chorus. We will conſider them boch. 

1. When the unhappy Phædra «t length ſuffers 
the fatal ſecret of her paſſion to be extorted from 
her, ſhe falls, as is natural, into all the horrors of 
ſelf. deteſtation, and determines not to ſurvive the 
confeſſion of fo black a crime. In this conjuncture, 
the nutrix, who is not drawn, as in modern trage- 
dy, an unmeaning confident, the mere depoſitary of 
the poet's ſecrets, but has real manners aſſigned to 
her, endeavours, with the higheſt beauty of cha- 
racter, to divert theſe horrid intentions, and miti- 
gate in ſome ſort the guilt of her paſhon, by repre- 

enting to her the reſiſtleſs, and all-ſubduing force 
of love. Venus, ſays this virtuous monitrix, is 
„ not to be withitood, when ſhe ruſhes upon us 
„with all her power. Nor is any part of creation 
“ vacant from her influence. She pervades the 
air, and glides through the deeps. We, the in- 
6 habitants of the earth, are all ſubje& to her do- 
„% minion. Nay, aſk of the antient bards, and they 
« will tell you, that the Gods themſelves are under 
her controul.“ And ſo goes on, enumerating par- 
ticular examples, from all which ſhe infers at nk 

| the 
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the neceſſity of Phædra's yielding to her fate- 
Again, 

2. Towards the cloſe of the Greek play, when, 
upon receiving the tragical ſtory of his ſon's ſuffer- 
ings, Theſeus began to feel his reſentments give 


way to the workings of paternal affection, and, on 


that account, though he was willing to conceal the 
true motive, even from himſelf, had given orders 
for the dying Hippolytus to be brought before him, 


the chorus very properly flings out into. that fine ad- 
dreſs to Venus, 


Ev Tav He n Opera, etc. 


the ſubſtance of which is, „That Venus, with her 
« ſwift-winged boy, who traverſes the earth and 
„ ocean, ſubdues the ſtubborn hearts of Gods and 
* men: inſpiring into all, on whom her influence 
reſts, whether inhabitants of the land or deep, 
and more eſpecially the race of man, a ſoft and 
ſympathizing tenderneſs; demonſtrating hereby, 
that ſhe alone extends her all-controuling domi- 
% nion over univerſal nature.” This ſong, as thus 
connected with the occaſion, is apparently very pro- 
per, and when reduced from the pomp of lyric elo- 
quence to plain proſe, is only an addreſs of congra- 
tulation to the powers of love ; confeſling and cele- 
brating their influence, in thus ſoftening the rigours 
of a father's hate, and awakening in his Neal che 
ſoft touches of returning pity and affection. 

Now theſe two places, taken together, are plain- 
ly the ground-work of that ſong, 


«c 
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Diva, non miti generata ponto, etc. 


but how HOpropenly applied, has appeared, in reſpect 
of the latter of them, from what has been obſerved 
concerning the occaſion ; and muſt be acknowledged 
of the other, from the different character of the 
perſon to whom it is given; and alſo from hence, 
that the chorus in the Greek poet expreſly condemns 
the impiety of ſuch ſuggeſtions in the nurſe, and 


admoniſhes 
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admoniſhes Phædra not to lend an ear to them. 
The chorus, when it comes to ſing in him, is far 
otherwiſe employed; not in celebrating the triumphs, 
but deprecating the pernicious fury of this paſſion, 
and in lamenting the fatal miſcarriages of Hymeneal 
love. 

II. The ſecond ſong, on the graces of the prince's 
perſon, and the danger of beauty, which follows 
on the abrupt departure of Hippolytus, rejecting, 
with a virtuous diſdain, the mad attempts of Phæ- 
dra and her confidante, is fo glaringly improper, as 
not to admit an excuſe from any example. And 
yet, I am afraid, the ſingle authority, it has to lean 
on, is a very ſhort hint, flightly dropped by the 
chorus in the Greek poet on a very different occa- 
ſion. It is in the entrance of that ſcene, where the 
mangled body of Hippolytus is brought upon the 
ſtage ; on the fight of which the chorus very natu- 
rally breaks out, | | 


Kai juty © TAN%; Ge On gelzget 
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and yet, as the reader of juſt taſte perceives, no- 
thing beyond a ſingle reflexion could have been en- 

dured even here. a 
III. The next ſong of the chorus may ſeem di- 
realy copied from Euripides. Yet the two occaſions 
will be found extremely different. In Seneca, The- 
ſeus under the conviction of his ſon's guiit, in- 
veighs bitterly againſt him, and at Jalt ſupplicates 
the power of Neptune to avenge his crimes. The 
chorus, as anticipating the effects of this impreca— 
tion, arraigns the juſtice of the Gods. In the Greek 
poet, the father, under the like circumſtances, in- 
vokes the ſame avenging power, and, as ſome im- 
mediate relief to his rage, pronounces the ſentence 
of baniſhment, and urges the inſtant execution of it, 
againſt him. Hippolytus, unable to contend any 
| longer 
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. with his father's fury, breaks out into that 
moſt tender complaint (than which nothing was ever 
more affecting in tragedy) 


"Apnpey, ag bonne, & rd 27. etc. 


containing his laſt adieu to his country, companions, 
and friends. The chorus, touched with the pathos 
of this apoſtrophe, and commilerating his fad re- 
verſe of fortune, enters with him into the ſame ex- 
ceſs of lamentation, and, as the firſt expreſſion of 
it, lets fall this natural ſentiment, «+ "That though 
«« from coolly contemplating the divine ſuperinten- 
« dency of human affairs, there reſults abundant 
confidence and fecurity againſt the ills of life, yet 
« when we look abroad into the lives and fortunes 
« of men, that confidence is apt to fail us, and we 
e find ourſelves diſcouraged and confounded by the 
te promiſcuous and andifineuitbiag appointments of 
« good and ill.” This is the thought, which Seneca 
hath imitated, and, as his manner 1s, outraged in 
his chorus of the third act: 


O magna parens, Natura, Deiim, etc. 


But the great difference lies here. That, whereas 
in E this ſentiment is proper and agreeable to 
the ſtate and circumſtances of the chorus, which is 
ever attentive to the progreſs of the action, and is 
moſt affected by what immediately preſents itſelf to 
obſervation ; in Seneca it is quite foreign and im- 
pertinent; the attention of the chorus naturally 
turning, not on the diſtreſſes of Hippolytus, which 
had not yet commenced, but on the raſhneſs and un- 
happy deluſion of Theſeus, as being that, which 
had made the whole ſubject of the preceding ſcene. 
But the conſequence of that deluſion, it will be ſaid, 
was obvious. It may be fo. But the chorus, as 
any ſenſible ſpectator, is moſt agitated by ſuch fe- 
flections, as occur to the mind from thoſe ſcenes of 
the drama, which are actually pailing before it, and 
not from thoſe which have not yet taken place. 
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IV. What was remarked of the ſecond ſong of 
the chorus will be applicable to the fourth, which 
is abſurdly founded on a ſingle reflexion in the Greek 
poet, but juſt touched in a couple of lines, though 
much more naturally introduced. Theſeus, plunged 
in the deepeſt affliction by the immature death of 
Phædra, and not enduring the ſight of the ſuppoſed 
guilty author of it, commands him into baniſh- 
ment, „ Leſt, as he goes on, his former triumphs 
« and ſucceſſes againit the diſturbers of mankind, 
* ſhould in conſequence of the impunity of ſuch 
«© unprecedented crimes, henceforth do him no ho- 
„% nour.” The chorus, {truck with the diſtreſsful 
ſituation of the old king, and recollecting with him 
the ſum of his former glories, is made to exclaim, 


Our or dg el @v EVTUX EV v 
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i. e. there is henceforth no ſuch thing, as human hap- 
pineſs, when the firſt examples of it are thus ſadly 
reverſed, Which caſual remark Seneca ſeizes and 
extends through a whole chorus; where it viſibly 
ſerves to no other end, but to uſurp a place, de- 
ſtined for far more natural and affecting ſentiments. 

If I have been rather long upon this head, it is 
becauſe I conceive this critique on the Hippolytus 
will let the reader, at once, into the true character 
of Seneca; which he, now ſees, is that of a mere 
declamatory moraliſt. So little deſerving is he of 
the reputation of a juſt dramatic poet. 


196. ILLE BORIS FAVEATQUE, etc.] The cho- 
rus, ſays the poet, is to take the fide of the good 
and virtuous, 1. e. is always to ſuſtain a moral cha- 
racter. But this will need ſome explanation and re- 
ſtriction. To conceive aright of its office, we muſt 
ſuppoſe the chorus to be a number of perſons, by 
ſome probable cauſe aſſembled together, as witneſſes 
and ſpectators of the great action of the drama. 
Such perſons, as they cannot be wholly unintereſted 
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in what paſſes before them, will very naturally bear 
ſome ſhare in the repreſentation. This will princi- 
pally conſiſt in declaring their ſentiments, and indulg- 
Ing their reflections freely on the ſeveral events and 
diireſſes as they ſhall ariſe. Thus we lee the meral, 
attributed to the chorus, will be no other than the 
dictates of plain ſenſe ; ſuch as muſt be obvious to 
every thinking obſerver of the action, who is under 
the influence of no peculiar partialities from affection 
or intereſt. "Though even theſe may be ſuppoſed in 
caſes, where the character, towards which they 
draw, is repreſented as virtuous. 

A chorus, thus conſtituted, muſt always, it is 
evident, take the part of virtue ; becauſe this is the 
natural and almoſt neceſſary determination of man- 
kind, in all ages and nations, when acting freely and 
unconſtrained. But then it is to be obſerved, 

1. That this moral character, or approbation of 
virtue, muſt alſo be conſiderably influenced by the 
common and eſtabliſhed notions of right and wrong ; 
which, though in eſſential points, for the moſt part, 
uniformly the ſame under all circumſtances, yet will, 
in ſome particular inſtances, be much diſtorted by 
the corrupt principles and practices of different 
countries and times. Hence the moral of the ſtage 
will not be always ſtrictly philoſophical ; as reflect- 
ing to us the image not of the ſage's ſpeculation, 
but, of the obvious ſenſe of common, untutor'd 
minds. The reader will find this obſervation applied 
to the caſe of the chorus in the Medea, in note on 
v. 200, and it might further, perhaps, be extended 
ro the vindication of ſome others, to which the ig- 
norant temerity of modern criticiſm hath taken occa- 
ſion to object. But, | 

2. The moral character of the chorus will not 
only depend very much on the ſeveral miſtaken no- 
tions and uſages, which may happen, under different 
circumſtances, to corrupt and defile morality ; but 
allowance is alſo to be made for the falſe policies, 
which may prevail in different countries; and eſpe- 

cially 
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cially if they conſtitute any part of the ſubjeQ, which 
the drama would repreſent. If the chorus be made 
up of free citizens, whether of a republic, or the 
milder and more equal royalties, they can be under 
little or no temptation to ſuppreſs or diſguiſe their 
real ſentiments on the ſeveral events, preſented to 
their obſervation ; but will be at liberty to purſue 
their natural inclination of ſpeaking the truth. But 
ſhould this venerable aſſembly, inſtead of ſuſtaining 
the dignity of free ſubjects, be, in fact, a company of 
ſlaves, devoted by long uſe to the ſervice and intereſts 
of a maſter, or awed, by the dread of tyrannical 
N into an implicit compliance with his will, the 
aleful effect, which this very different ſituation muſt 
have on their moral character, is evident. Their opi- 
nions of perſons and things will ceaſe to be oracular; 
and the interpoſition of x | chorus will be more like- 
ly to injure the cauſe of virtue, than to aſſiſt and 
promote it. Nor can any objection be made, on this 
account, to the conduct of the poet; who keeps to 
nature and probability in drawing the chorus with 
this imperfeQly moral character; and is only anſwer- 
able for his ill choice of a ſubject, in which ſuch a 
pernicious repreſentation is required. An inſtance 
will explain my meaning more perfectly. The cho- 
rus in the Antipone, contrary to the rule of Horace, 
takes the ſide of the wicked. It conſiſts of a num- 
ber of old Thebans, afſembled by the order of Creon 
to aſſiſt, or rather to be preſent, at a kind of mock 
council; in which he meant to iſſue his cruel inter- 
dict of the rites of ſepulture to the body of Polynices; 
a matter of the higheſt conſequence in thoſe days, 
and upon which the whole diſtreſs of the play turns. 
This veteran troop of vaſſals enter at once into the 


| horcid views of the tyrant, and obſequiouſly go _ 


with him in the projects of his cruelty ; calmly, an 
without the appearance of any virtuous emotion, 
conſenting to them all. The conſequence is that the 
interludes of the chorus are, for the moſt part, im- 
pertinent, or ſomething worſe ; cautiouſly avoiding 
Vor. I. F ſuch, 
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in what paſſes before them, will very naturally bear 
ſome ſhare in the repreſentation. This will princi- 

ally conſiſt in declaring their ſentiments, and indulg- 
ing their reflections freely on the ſeveral events and 
dilkreſſes as they ſhall ariſe. Thus we tee the moral, 
attributed to the chorus, will be no other than the 
dictates of plain ſenſe ; ſuch as muſt be obvious to 
every thinking obſerver of the action, who is under 
the influence of no peculiar partialities from affetion 
or intereſt. Though even theſe may be ſuppoſed in 
caſes, where the character, towards which they 
draw, is repreſented as virtuous. 

A chorus, thus conſtituted, muſt always, it is 
evident, take the part of virtue ; becauſe this is the 
natural and almoſt neceſſary determination of man- 
kind, in all ages and nations, when acting freely and 
unconſtrained. But then 3t is to be obſerved, 

1. That this moral character, or approbation of 
virtue, muſt alſo be conſiderably influenced by the 
common and eſtabliſned notions of right and wrong ; 
which, though in eſſential points, for the moſt part, 
uniformly the ſame under all circumſtances, yet will, 
in ſome particular inſtances, be much diſtorted by 
the corrupt principles and practices of ditterent 
countries and times. Hence the moral of the ftage 
will not be always ſtrictly philoſophical ; as reflect- 
ing to us the image not of the ſage's ſpeculation, 
but, of the obvious ſenſe of common, untutor'd 
minds. The reader will find this obſervation applied 
to the caſe of the chorus in the Medea, in note on 
v. 200, and it might further, perhaps, be extended 
to the vindication of ſome others, to which the ig- 
norant temerity of modern criticiſm hath taken occa- 
on to object. Bur, 

2. The moral character of the chorus will not 
only depend very much on the ſeveral miſtaken no— 


tions and uſages, which may happen, under different 
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circumſtances, to corrupt and defile morality ; but 
allowance is alſo to be made fer the falſe policies, 


which may prevail in different countries; and eſpe- 
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cially if they conſtitute any part of the ſubjeQ, which 
the drama would repreſent. If the chorus be made 
up of free citizens, whether of a republic, or the 
milder and more equal royalties, they can be under 
little or no temptation to ſuppreſs or diſguiſe their 
real ſentiments on the ſeveral events, preſented to 
their obſervation ; but will be at liberty to purſue 
their natural inclination of ſpeaking the truth. But 
ſhould this venerable afſembly, inſtead of ſuſtaining 
the dignity of free ſubjects, be, in fact, a company of 
ſlaves, devoted by long uſe to the ſervice and intereſts 
of a maſter, or awed, by the dread of tyrannical 
E into an implicit compliance with his will, the 
aleful effect, which this very different ſituation muſt 
have on their moral character, is evident Their opi- 
nions of perſons and things will ceaſe to be oracular; 
and the interpoſition of the chorus will be more like- 
ly to injure the cauſe of virtue, than to aſſiſt and 
promote it. Nor can any objection be made, on this 
account, to the conduct of the poet; Who keeps to 
nature and probability in drawing the chorus with 
this imperfectly moral character; and is only anſwer- 
able for his ill choice of a ſubject, in which ſuch a 
pernicious repreſentation is required. An inſtance 
will explain my meaning more perfectly. The cho- 
rus in the Antigone, contrary to the rule of Horace, 
takes the ſide of the wicked, It conſiſts of a num- 
ber of old Thebans, aſſembled by the order of Creon 
to aſſiſt, or rather to be preſent, at a kind of mock 
council; in which he meant to iſſue his cruel inter- 
dict of the rites of ſepulture to the body of Polynices ; 
a matter of the higheſt conſequence in thoſe days, 
and upon which the whole diſtreſs of the play turns, 
This veteran troop of vaſſals enter at once into the 
” horrid views of the tyrant, and obſequiouſly go alon 
with him in the projects of his cruelty ; calmly, an 
without the appearance of any virtuous emotion, 
conſenting to them all. The conſequence is that the 
interludes of the chorus are, for the moſt part, im- 
pertinent, or ſomething worſe ; cautiouſly avoiding 
Vo“. I. F ſuch, 
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ſuch uſeful reflections, as the nature of the caſe muſt 
ſuggeſt, or indulging, by their flatteries, the impo- 
tent tyranny of their prince. And yet no blame can 
be fairly charged upon the great poet, who hath ſure- 
ly repreſented, in the moſt ſtriking colours, the per- 
nicious Character, which a chorus, under ſuch cir- 
cumitances, would naturally ſuſtain. The fault muſt 
therefore fall, where the poet manifeſtly intended to 
throw it, on the accurſed ſpirit of deſpotiſm; which 
extinguiſhes, or over-rules, the ſuggeſtions of com- 
mon ſenſe; kills the very ſeeds of virtue, and per- 
verts the moſt facred and important offices, ſuch as 
is that of the chorus, into the means and inſtruments 
of vice. The glory, which he deſigned, by this re- 
preſentation, to reflect upon the government and po- 
licy of his own ſtate, is too glaring to be overlooked. 
And he hath artfully contrived to counter- act any ill 
impreſſions on the minds of the people, from the pro- 
ſtituted authority of the chorus, by charging them, 
in the perſons of Hæmon and Antigone, with their 
real motives and views. In all indifferent things, in 
which the paſſions or inteteſts of their maſter were 
rot concerned, even this chorus would of courſe pre- 
ſerve a moral character. But we are to look for it 
no further. This is the utmoſt verge and boundary 
of a flave's virtue. An important truth, which, a- 
mong many greater and more momentous inſtructions, 
furniſhes this to the dramatic poet, «That, if he 
« would apply the chorus to the uſes of a ſound 
« and uſeful moral, he muſt take his ſubjects, not 
« from the annals of deſpotic tyranny, but from the 
« great events, which occur in the records of equal 
« commonwealths.” 


200. ILLE TEGAT COMMISSA] This important 
advice 1s not always eaſy to be followed. Much in- 
deed will depend on the choice of the ſubject, and 
the artful conſtitution of the fable. Yet, with all this 
care, the able{ writer will ſometimes find himſelf em- 
barraſſed by the chorus. I would here be underitcod 
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to ſpeak chiefly of the moderns. For the antients, 
though it has not been attended to, had ſome pecu- 
lar advantages over us in this reſpect, reſulting from 
the principles and practices of thoſe times. For, as 
it hath been obſerved of the antient epic muſe, that 
ſhe borrowed much of her ſtate and dignity from the 
falſe theolopy ot the pagan world, fo, I think, it may 
be juſtly ad of the antient tragic, that ſhe has de- 
rived great advantages of probability from its miſ- 
taken moral. If there be truth in this reflection, it 
w1ll help to juſtify ſome of the antient choirs, that 
have been moſt objected to by the moderns. To give 
an inſtance or two, and leave the curious reader to 
extend the obſervation at his leiſure. 

I. In the Hippolytus of Euripides, the chorus, 
which is let into Phædra's deſign of killing herſelf, 
ſuffers this raſh attempt to take effect, rather than di- 


vulge the intruſted ſecret. This, to a modern rea- 


der, ſeems ſtrange ; and we are ready to arraign the 
poet of having allotted a very unfit and unbecoming 
part to his chorus, which, in order to oblerve a cri- 
tical, is thus to violate a moral precept, or at leaſt 
to ſacrifice the more eſſential part of its character to 
a punctilio of honour. But the caſe was quite other- 
wiſe. This ſuicide of Phædra, which, on our 
ſtricter moral plan, is repugnant to the plain rules of 
duty, was, in the circumſtances ſuppoſed, fully juſti- 
fied on the pagan ſyſtem. Phædtra had confeſſed the 
ſecret of her criminal paſſion. By the forward veal 
of her confident, her diſgrace is made known to Hip- 
polytus ; and thereby, as ſhe conceives, rendered no- 
torious to the public In this diſtreſs ſhe had only 
one way to vindicate her honour, and that was at the 
expence of her life. Rather than bear the inſupport- 
able load of public infamy, ſhe kills herſelf, That 
this was a juſtifiable cauſe of felt-murder in the eye 
of the chorus is clear from the reaſon, there athgned, 
of her conduct, manifeſtly in approbation of it, 
« Phzdra,” ſays the chorus, « opprefied and born 

F 2 « down 
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© down by her afflictions, has recourſe to this expe- 
« dient of ſuicide, 


4 1 tc do arbarpspire 
Odα UNKANALTOETE 
T anytioy Gperay pu, 
« for the ſake of her good fame, and in order to 
„ free herſelf from the tortures of a cruel . paſſion.” 
And how agreeable this was to the pagan ſyſtem, in 
general, let the reader collect from the following teſ- 


timonies in Cicero: Si omnia fugiende turpitudinis 


adipiſcendegque 2 cauſa faciemus, non modo 
ſtimulos doloris, ſed etiam fulmina fortune conten- 
namus licebit; preſertim cum paratum fit illud ex 
heſter na diſputatione perfugium. Ut enim, ſi cui na- 
wviganti predones inſequantur, Deus quis dixerit, Ejice 
te navi; prefio eſt, qui excipiat, &c. omnem omit- 
tas timorem; fic, urgentibus aſperis et odiofis dolori- 
bus, fi tanti non fint, ut ferendi ſint, quo fit confu- 


giendum vides. [ Tuſc. Diſp. I. ii. 26.] And, again, 


in the cloſe of the V*h diſputation, Mihi guidem in 
vita ſervanda widetur illa lex, que in Grecorum 
conviviis obtinet : Aut bibat, inquit, aut abeat. Et 
recte. Aut enim fruatur aliquis pariter cum aliis 


wvoluptate potendi ; aut, ne ſobrius in violentiam vi- 


nolentorum incidat, ante diſcedat : fic 1XNJURIAS 
FORTUN&, QUAS FERKE NEQUEAS, DEFUGIENDO 
RELINQUAS. | 
II. Another example may, I think, be fetched from 
the Medea. Scarcely any thing has heen more the 
ſubje& of modern cenſure, than the part, which the 
chorus is made to act in this tragedy. Whence comes 
it, ſays M. Dacier, that the chorus, which conſiſts of 
Corinthian women, is faithful to a ranger againſt 
their ſovereign le]? This good Frenchman, it ſeems, 
thought 


— — —_—_—yc__——T@__{___ 


[e] See alſo to the ſame purpoſe P. Corneille's 
Exam. ſur la Medze, If the objection, made by theſe 
| Critics, 
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thought it a kind of treaſon, even on the ſtage, and 
where a moral character was to be ſuſtained, to take 
part againſt a tyrant, But he will further ſay, that 
the moral charaQter of the chorus was forfeited in 
thus concealing, and, in effect, abetting the impious 
cruelties of Medea. The laws of nature and of God, 
were tranſgreſſed in rendering this ſervice to her. 
All which 1s very true, ſuppoſing the reader to judge 
of this matter by the purer chriltlan moral. But how 
will he prove this to be the caſe on the received no- 
tions and practices of paganiſm? It appears, this 
critic Cid not apprehend, what a moderate attention 
to-antient hiſtory and manners night have taught 
him, that the „olation of conjugal fidelity was a 
crime of that high nature, as to deſerve in the pub- 
lic opinion, and to excuſe, the ſevereſt vengeance of 
retaliation, This the laws expreily allowed to the 
injuries of the huſband. And, it is probable, the wife 

might 


rn 


critics, to the part of the chorus, be, the improba- 
bility, as was explained at large in the preceding 
note, of a flave's taking the fide of virtue againſt the 
pleaſure of his tyrant, the manifeſt difference of the 
two caſes will ſhew it to be without the leaſt foun- 
dation. For 1. the chorus in the Medea conſiſts of 
women, whom compaſſion and a ſecret jealouſy and 
indignation at ſo flagrant an inſtance of the violated 
faith of marriage, attach, by the moſt natural con- 
nexion of intereſts, to the cauſe and perſon of the 
injured queen. In the Antigone, it is compoſed of 
old courtiers, devoted, by an habitude of flavery, to 
the will of a maſter; aſſembled, by his expreis ap- 
pointment, as creatures of his tyranny, and, prompt- 
ed, by no ſtrong movements of ſelf-love, to take part 
againſt him, 2. In the Antigone, the part of Creon 
is principal, Every ſtep, in the progreis of the play, 
depends ſo immediately upon him, that he is almoſt 
conſtantly upon the ſtage. No reflections could there- 

4 | fore 
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might incline to think the reaſon of the caſe extend- 
ed alſo to her. What is certain is, that we find 
ſome of the deepeſt ſcenes of horror, which antient 
hiſtory furniſhes, or antient fiction could paint, wrought 
vp from the occaſiun of this neglect of conjugal faith. 
And it is well obſerved by one, in ſpeaking of the 
difference between the antient and modern ſtage, that 
what is now held the fit ſubjc& of comic mirth and 
ridicule in chriſtian theatres, was never employed but 
to ſtir up the utmoſt horror and commiſeration, on 
the heathen. «© We do not find, ſays this agree«ble 
« writer, any comedy in fo polite an author, as Te- 
„ rence, raiſed upon the violations of the marriage- 
«© bed. The falſhood of the wife or Huſband has 
« given occaſion to noble tragedies ; but a Scipio and 
« Lælius would have looked upon inceſt or murder, 
% to have been as proper ſubjects for comedy.” This 
is ſtrictly and preciſely the truth. And, therefore, as 
the crimes of inceſt or murder were believed deſerv- 
ing of the higheſt puniſhment by the Pagans, and eve- 
ry good man was ready to intereſt himſelt in ſeeing 
it inflicted [/]; ſo, in the caſe of the open violation 


— 


fore be made by the chorus, nor any part againſt him be 
undertaken, but directly in his preſence, and at their 
own manifeſt hazard. The very reverſe of this is 
the caſe in the Medea. Creon is there but a ſubal- 
tern perſon—has a very ſmall part aſſigned him in the 
conduct of the play—15, in fact, introduced upon the 
ſtage but in one ſingle ſcene. The different ſituation 
of the chorus, reſulting from hence, gives occaſion 
for the wideſt difference in their conduct. They may 


ſpeak their reſentments freely. Unawed by the frowns 


and menaces of their tyrant, they are left at liberty 
to follow the ſuggeſtions of virtue. Nothing here of- 
tends againſt the law of probability, or, in the leaſt, 
contradicts the reaſoning about the chorus in the An- 
tigone. 
/] See note on v. 127. 
of 
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4 of the marriage- compact, the herceſt acts of revenge 
| | were juſtified in the public opinion, and paſſed only 
| | for acts of ſtrict juſtice. And for this, if. we wanted 
5 ſurther authority, we have the expreſs word of the 

| chorus. The Corinthian women do not barely con- 
ſent to ſecrecy, in virtue of an cxtorted oath or pro- 
i 5 miſe (though more might have been ſaid for this, 
than every reader is awate ot) but in conſequence of 
f their entire and full approbation of her intentions. 
For thus, in anſwer to Vicdea's petition to them, with- 
out the leait reſerve or heſitation, they are made to 
reply, 


| , <4 8 8. \ 92 9 , 
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J will do it; for this revenge on a buſhand is juſt, 

We ſee then the chorus, in keeping tne ſeciet of 
Nacdea': mBracts, Way cmpioyed in its great office oF 
countenancing and ſupporting ſalubrem juſtitiam, 
 ewholeſome juſlice. And, therefore, the ſcholiaſt, with 

M. Dacier's leave, gave a fit and proper account of 

the matter (fo far was it from being impious and ri- 
diculous) in ſaying, that the Corinthian women Lein 

free, 1. e. not devoted to the ſervice of Creon, by 

the ſpecial duties of any perſonal attachment, tate 

the fade of juſtice, as the chorus is wont to do on other 
occaſions. The circumſtance of their freedom is pro- 
* perly mentioned. For this diſtinguiſhes their caſe 
from that of the nutrix, who upon receiving the ac- 
count of Jaſon's cruelties, cries out, 
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And that the chorus enter'd into Medea's deligns a- 
gainſt her huſband, the tyrant Creon, and her rival, 
on reaſons of juſtice and equity only, and not (as is 
haſtily believed by ſome, who have not enough at- 
tended to the decorum of the antient tragedy) for 
the fake of forwarding the poet's plot, may be cer- 
tainly ſhewn, For when, in the fury of her reſent- 
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ments, and as the full completion of her revenge, 
the mother comes to propoſe the murder of her in- 
nocent children, the chorus ſtarts with horror at the 
thought, diſſuades her from it in the moſt earneſt and 
affecting manner [g}, and ſeems to have concealed 
the dreadful ſecret only from the perſuaſion, that it 
was too horrid and un-atural to be perpetrated. 
The reader will collect this with pleaſure, by turning 
to the fine ſorg, which follows. It may be further 
obſcrved, that Medea herſelf, in opening this laſt pur- 
pole of her rage to the chorus, exits fidelity of 


them only, as tvcy wiſhed well to an injured queeny 
and avere women ; 


» 1 22592 
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which is beau' 7uily contrived by the poet, to diſ- 
criminate the two caſes, and to intimate to us, that 
reaſons of juilice were no no longer to be pleaded. 

2 ſym. (bauch theſe acts of ſevere avenging juſ- 


ver might not be acco ding to the expreſs letter of 


the laws, or the more refined concluſions of the 
Porch or ACADEMY ; yet there is no doubt, that 
they were, in the general account, .ſteemed fit and 
reaſonable. And it is to be obſerved, in order to 
paſs a right judgment on the antient chorus, that, 
though in virtue of their oHice, they were obliged 
univerſally to ſuſtain a moral character; yet this mo- 
ral was rather political and popular, than ſtrictly le- 
gal or philoſophic. Which is alſo founded on good 
reaſon. The ſcope and end of the antient theatre 


g] For her own ſake, as is pleaded, and in obedi- 


ence to the laws. 
Di r pe Journ, xai vH Bporay 
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which ſhews, that the other murders were not againſt 


the ſpirit of the laws, Whatever became of the letter 
of them. | 
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being to ſerve the intereſts of virtue and ſociety, on 
the principles and ſentiments, already ſpread and ad- 


mitted 1 the people, and not to correct old er- 


rors, and inſtruct them in philoſophic truth. 


202. TIBIA NON, UT NUNC, ORICHALCO, etc.] 
{from v. 202 to 220.] This 1s one of thoſe many 
aſſages in the epiſtle, about which the critics have 
Faid a great deal, without explaining any thing. In 
ſupport of what I mean to offer, as the true inter- 
pretation, I obſerve, 

That the poet's intention certainly was, not to 
cenſure the falſe refinements of their ſtage-muſic ; 
but in a ſhort digreſſive hiſtory (ſuch as the didactic 
form will ſometimes require) to deſcribe the riſe and 
progeſs of the true. This I collect, 1, From the ex- 
preſſion itſelf ; which cannot, without violence, be 
underitood in any other way. For, as to the words 
licentia and preceps, which have occaſioned much of 
the difficulty, the firff means a freer uſe, not a li- 
centiouſneſs, properly ſo called; and the other only 
expreſles a vehemence and rapidity of language, na- 
turally productive of a quicker elocution, ſuch as 
muſt of courſe attend the more numerous harmony 
of the lyre :— not, as M. Dacier tranſlates it, une 
eloquence temeraire et outrce, an extravagant ſtrain- 
ing and affeQation of ſtyle. 2. From the reaſon of 
the thing ; .which makes it incredible, that the muſic 
of the theatre ſhould then be moſt complete, when 
the times were barbarous, and entertainments of this 
kind little encouraged or underſtood, 3. From he 
character of that muſic itſelf ; for the rudeneſs of 
which, Horace, in effect, apologizes in defending it 
only on the ſcore of the imperfeèt ſtate of the ſtage, 


and the ſimplicity of its judges. But what ſhall we 
ſay then to thole lines, 


Indoctus quid enim ſaperet liberque laborum, 
Ruſticus urbano confuſus, turpis honeſle? 


F 5 Which 
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which ſeem to imply a cenſure on theſe Improve- 
ments, as unworthy the approbation of wi/e men; 
contrary to What I have juſt now ſuppoſed to be the 
ſcope of this whole paſlage. 

On the ſtricteſt attention, I believe we are to un- 
derſtand them as a Sneer, in paſſing, on what grave 
and philoſophic men have obſerved of theſe refine- 
ments, which they conſtantly treat, as Corruptions, See 
note on v. 218. But the mixed auditories of theſe 

days, ſays the poet with his uſual badinage, were 
| not ſo wiſe. Tis, as if he had ſaid, What I men- 
tion here as an improvement in dramatic muſic is, in 
1 the ideas and language of fome grave men, an abuſe 
; and perverſion of it to immoral purpoſes.” It may be 
ſo: but conſider, for what ſorts of people theſe thea- 
trical entertainments were deſigned ; for the ignorant 
elown and citizen, the plebeian and gentleman, hud- 
| dled together into one confuſed maſs, and crowding 
1 to the theatre, on a holyday, for ſome relief from 
. their ordinary toils and occupations. And alaſs, 
* what do theſe men know, or conſider of this auſtere 
ik wiſdom ? | 
iy But the caſt of the whole paſſage is, beſides, ſuch 
4 as fayours the ſuppoſition of an intended Irony, 
Hence the Tibia non, ut nunc, orichalco vincta, &c. 
f delivered in the uſual tone of declaimers againſt mo- | 
} dern manners. Hence the epithets, frugi caſtuſgue 1 
wverecunduſque, to denote the quality of thoſe who 
1 aſſiſted, of old, at theſe wirtuous entertainments. 
| And hence the enormity of that ſtate of things, when 
| the people were afterwards permitted to regale on 
1 holy days impune, This intention too accounts for 
| the terms /icentia, luxuries, facundia, praceps, and 
1 others, which being of ambiguous interpretation, the 
7 poet purpoſely choſe, to mimic, and humour, as it 
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1 were, the objectors in their favourite language on this 
"x occaſion. Till at laſt, impatient to continue the rail- 
1 lery any further, he concludes at once with an air of 


ſolemnity very proper to confound the impertinence 
of ſuch criticiſm. 


Utliumque 
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Utiliumque ſagax rerum, et divina futuri 
Sortilegis non diſcrepuit ſententia Delphis. 


All this the reader ſees is agreeable to the poet's 
preſcription elſewhere, 


—Sermone opus eſt triſti, ſæpe /ocoſo. | 


and indeed to his own practice on an hundred occa- 
fions. So that on the whole there is little doubt of 
his intention in the lines, 


Indoctus quid enim ſaperet, etc. 


At leaſt, in this view the poet, I am apt to think, 
will be found intelligible and even elegant. Where- 
as, on any other ſuppoſition of his numerous com- 
mentators, I cannot ſee that the verſes before us (as 
they here ſtand) have either propriety or common 
ſenſe. | 

The interpretation then of this whole paſſage, 
from v. 202 to 220, will ſtand thus. The Tibia, 
„ fays the poet, was at firſt Joww and ſimple. The 
„ firfl, as beſt agreeing to the „ate of the flage, 
« which required only a ſoft muſic to go along with, 
and afliſt the chorus; there being no large and 
« crowded theatres to fill in thoſe days. And the 
« /atter, as ſuiting beſt to the fate of the times; 
„% whoſe ſimplicity and frugal manners exacted the 
« ſevereſt temperance, as in every thing elſe, ſo in 
*« their dramatic ornaments and decorations. But, 
« when conqueſt had enlarged the territory, and wi- 
« dened the walls of Rome; and, in conſequence 
« thereof, a ſocial Spirit had diſpelled that ſeverity 
« of manners, by the introduction of frequent feſti- 
„val ſolemnities; then, as was natural to expect, a 
« freer and more varied harmony took place. Nor 
« Jet be objected that this freer harmony was itſelf 
« an abuſe, a corruption of the ſevere and moral 
muſic of antient times. Alas! we were not as yet 
« ſo aviſe, to ſee the inconveniencies of this improve- 
L ment. And how ſhould we, conſider ing the na- 
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1 ture and end of theſe theatrical entertainments, and 
« the ſort of men of which our theatres were made 
« up? But, leaving the Philoſopher to ſpeculate at 
« his eaſe, on this matter, thus, in fa@, it was, 
„* that the Tibicen, the muſician, who played to the 
« declamation in the acts, inſtead of the rude and 
« ſimpler ſtrain of the old times, gave a richneſs and 
„variety of tone; and, inſtead of the old inactive 
« poſture, added the grace of motion to his art. Juſt 
in the ſame manner, continues he, it happened to 
** the Lyre, i. e. the muſic in the chorus, which ori- 
70 ginally, as that of the Tibia, was ſevere and ſim- 
«« ple ; but, by degrees, acquired a quicker and more 
*« expreſſive modulation, ſuch as correſponded to the 
« more elevated and paſſionate turn of the poet's 
« ſtyle, and the diviner enthuſiaſm of his ſentiment.” 
All that is further wanting to ſupport and juſtify this 
| interpretation, will be found in the notes on particu- 
q lar paſſages. 


203. Tenvis SIMPLEXQUE, etc.] It may here 
be cbſerved of the manner, in which the poet hath 
choſen to deliver this whole part [from v. 202 to 
295] that, befides its other uſes, it tends directly to 

1. convey to his readers, and impreſs upon them in the 
1. ſtrongeſt manner, the principal inſtruQtion, he has in 
qa. view, and with which the epiſtle more expreſly con- 
1: Clues, vis The uſes and importance of a ſpirit of 
9 critical application. For, in ſpeaking of the age ' 
i muſic, of the /atyrs, and the Greek tragedy (all which . 
* come naturally in his way, and ate very artfully con- 4 
| netted) he chuſes to deduce the account of each from A 
its ruder and leſs poliſhed original; tracing it through 
its ſeveral ſucceſſive ſtages, and marking out to us 
the gradual poliſh and 3 which it acquired 
from increaſing diligence and cotrtectneſs. The Tibia 
at firtt was fimple nad rude— The ſatyrs naked and 
barbarous—and the Greek tragedy itſelf deformed 
| and ſhapeleſs in che cart of Theſpis. Care and at- 
| tention reformed each, It follows, 
Nil 
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Nil intentatum noſtri liquere poets, etc. 


3. e. our poets have not been wanting in their at- 
tempts to excel in theſe ſeyeral particulars. What 
is neceſſary to their ſucceſs is, lime labor et mora. If 
the reader bear this in mind, it will help him to ſee 
the order and ſcope of this part more diſtinctly. 


204. ASPIRARE ET ADESSE CHORIS, etc.] Cho» 
rus here means the whole dramatic performance, 
which was originally nothing elſe. 


206. UTroTE PaRyUsS, ET FRUGI CASTUSQUE 
VERECUNDUSQUE,etc.] M. Dacier finds here four 
cauſes of the little regard the antients had for plays 
he ſhould have ſaid, of their being fatisfied with the 
Tibia, all rude and ſimple as is here deſcribed] 42 
premiere, que le peuple Romain Gtoit encore alors en 
petit nombre: la ſeconde, qu'il toit ſage : la troifis 
eme, qu'il ſtoit chaſte, cel a dire pieux: et la qua- 
trieme, qu'il ctoit made/ie. But the three laſt epithets 
are ſynonymous, all of them expreſſing what, though 
he took three gueſſes for it, he had the ill fortune to 
miſs at laſt, that plainneſs and ſimplicity of charac- 
ter, that frugal reſerve and moderation in the uſe of 
any thing, which to eflentially belongs to rude minds, 
uninſt; ucted in the arts of life, His four cauſes are, 
in fact, then but two; which have been fully confi» 
dered in note on v 202. 


211. ACCESSIT NUMERISQUE MODISQUE 11- 
CENTIA MAJOR.] M. Dacier takes licentia major in 
a bad ſenſe, as implying /a/civet?, a culpable and li- 
centious refinement. But the licence, here ſpoken of, 
with regard ro numbers and ſounds, like that in ano- 
ther place, which re bects words . 51 is one of 
thoſe, which is allowed, When ſumpta pudenter. 
The comparative major, which is a palliative, ſhews 
this; and is further juſtified by a like paſſage in Cice- 
ro, De Oratore ||. iii. e. 48.] where ſpeaking of this 

| very 
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very licence in poetry, he obſerves, that out of the 
Heroic and Iambic meaſure, which were at firſt ſtrict- 
ly obſerved, there aroſe by degrees the Anapæſt, pro- 
cerior quidam numerus, et ille licentior et diwvitior 
Dithyrambus ; evidently not condemning this change, 
but oppoſing it to the rigorous and confined meaſure 
of the elder poets. But the expreſſion itſelf occurs 
in the piece entitled Orator, in which, comparing the 
freedoms of the poetical and oratorial ityle, in ea 
[i. e. poetica] ſays he, licentiam ſtatus majorem eſſe, 
quam in nobis, faciendorum jungendorumque verbo— 
rum. The poet ſays, this licence extended numeris 
modiſque, the former of which words will expreſs 
that /icence of metre, ſpoken of by Cicero, and which 
is further explained v. 256, Ic. where an account is 
given of the improvement of the Iambic verſe. 


- 214. SIC PRISCAE, — — — ARTI; 
TIBICExN, etc. 
810 FIDIBUS ETIAM. etc.) 

This is the application of what hath been ſaid, 
in general, concerning the refinement of theatrical 
muſic to the caſe of tragedy. Some commentators 
ſay, and to comedy. But in this they miſtake, as will 
appear preſently. M. Dacier hath, I know not what 
conceit about a compariſon betwixt the Roman and 
Greek ſtage. His reaſon is, that the Iyre was uſed in 
the Greek chorus, as appears, he ſays, from Sophocles 
playing upon this inſtrument himſelf in ene of his tra- 
gedies. And was it not uſed too in the Roman cho- 
rus, as appears from Nero's playing upon it in ſeveral 
tragedies? But the learned critic did not apprehend 
this matter. Indeed from the caution, with which 
his guides, the dealers in antiquities, always touch 
this point, it ſhould ſeem, that they too had no very 
clear conceptions of it. The cate I take to have 
been this: The Tibia, as being moſt proper to ac- 
company the Deci: mition of the acts, cantanti ſucci- 
nere, was conſtantly employed, as well in the Roman 
tragedy as comedy. This appears from many autho- 

; IItles, 
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= rities. I mention only two from Cicero. Quam 
multa [Acad. J. ii 7.] gue nos fugiunt in cantu, ex> 
eudiunt in eo genere exercitati: Qui, primo inflatu 
Tibicinis Antiopam eſſe aiunt aut Andromacham, cum 

nes ne ſuſpicemur quidem. The other is ſtill more 

7 expreſs. In his piece, entitled Orat;y, ſpeakin 
} of the negligence of the Roman writers, in ret- 
pect of numbers, he obſerves, that there avere e— 
den many paſſages in their tragedies, which, un— 
Meſs the TIBIA played to them, could nat be diſtin— 
* guiſhed from mere proſe : que, nifi cum Tibicen ac— 
* Ceſſerit, orationi ſint ſolutæ imillima. One of theſe 
pPaäaſſages is expreſſy quoted from Thyeſtes, a tragedy 
| of Ennius; and, as appears from the meaſure, taken 
out of one of the acts. It is clear then, that the 
Tibia was certainly uſed in the declamation of tra- 
gedy. But now the ſong of the tragic chorus, bein 

of the nature of the ode, of courſe required Fides, 
the lyre, the peculiar and appropriated inſtrument of 
the lyric Muſe. And this is clearly collected, it not 
£ from expreſs teſtimonies ; yet from fome occaſional 
* hints dropt by the antients. For, 1. the lyre, we are 
told, [Cic. De Leg. ii. 9. & 15.] and is agreed on all 

| hands, was an inſttrument of the Roman theatre; 
Y but it was not employed in comedy. This we cer- 
* . tainly know from the ſhort accounts of the muſic 
A prefixed to Terence's plays. 2. Further, the Tihicen, 
4 as we ſaw, accompanied the declamation of the acta 
E in tragedy, It remains then, that the proper place 
4 of the lyte was, where one ſhould naturally look for 
it, in the ſongs of the chorus; but we need not go 
further than this very paſſage for a proof. It is un- 
queſtionable, that the poet 1s here ſpeaking of the 
chorus only; the following lines not admitting any 
other poſſible interpretation. By Fidibus then is ne- 
ceſſarily underſtood the inftrument peculiatly uſed in 
it. Not that it need be faid that the Tibia was ne- 
ver uſed in the chorus. The contrary ſeems expreſſed 
in a paſſage of Seneca, [Ep. lxxxiv.] and in Julkus 
Pollux [l. iv. 15. $ 10).] Tis ſufficient, if the /yre 
was uſed lolely, or principally in it, at this du,. In 
8 (19 
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this view, the whole digreſſion is more pertinent and 
connects better. The poet had before been ſpeakin 
of tragedy. All his directions, from 1. 100. refpod 
this ſpecies of the drama only. The application of 
what he had ſaid concerning muſic, is then moſt na- 
turally made, 1. to the Tibia, the muſic of the acts; 
and, 2. to Fides, that of the choir : thus confining 
himſelf, as the tenor of this part required, to trage- 
dy only. Hence 1s ſeen the miſtake, not only of N. 
Dacier, whoſe comment is in every view inſupporta- 
ble; but, as was hinted, of Heinſius, Lambin, and 
others, who, with more probability, explained this 
of the Roman comedy and tragedy. For though Ti- 
bia might be allowed to ſtand - comedy, as oppoſed 
to Tragedia, [as in fact, we find it in l. ii. Ep 1. 98.] 
that being the only inſtrument employed in it; yet, 
in ſpeaking expreſly of the mufic of the ſtage, Fides 
could not determinately enough, and in contradiſ- 
tinction to Tibia, denote that of tragedy, it being 
an inftrument uſed ſolely, or principally in the cho- 
rus ; of which, the context ſhews, he alone ſpeaks. 
It is further to be obſerved, that, in the application 
here made, beſides the mufic, the poet takes in the 
other improvements of the tragic chorus, theſe hap- 
pening, as from the nature of the thing they would 
do, at the ſame time, 


214. SIC PRISCAE MOTUMQUE ET LUXURIEM] 
Theſe two words are employed to expreſs that gquick- 
er movement, and richer modulation of the new mu- 
ſic ; the peculiar defects of the o being, 1. That it 
moved too flowly, and 2. That it had no compaſs or 
variety of notes. It was that movement, that velo- 
city and vehemence of the muſic, which Roſcius re- 
quired to have flackened in his old age. 


215. TRAXITQUE VAGUS PER PULPITA VES= 
TEM.] This expreſſes not only the impiovement ari- 
ſing from the ornament of proper dreſſes, but from 
the grace of motion: not only the acer, whole pe- 
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culiar office it was, but the min/trel himſelf, as ap- 
pears from hence, conforming his geſture in ſome ſort 
to the muſic. 

Of the uſe and propriety of theſe geſtures, or 
dances, it will not be eaiy for us, v ho tee no ſuch 
things attempted on the mocein ſtage, to form any 
very clear or exact notions, What we cannot doubt 
of is, 1. That the ſeveral theatrical dances of the 
antients were ſtrictly conformable to the genius of 
the different ſpecies of compoſition, to which they 
were applied 2 That, therefore, the tragic dance, 
which more «ſpecially acc: :injanied the chorus, muſt 
have been e-preſſive of the higheſt gravity and de- 
corum, tending to inſpire 1Ge2s of what is becoming, 
graceful, and majeſtic ; in which view we cannot but 
perceive the important aſſiſtance it muſt needs lend to 
virtue, and how greatly it muſt contribute to ſet all 
her graces and attractions in the faireſt light. 3. This 
idea of the antient tragic dance, is not ſolehy formed 
upon our knowledge of the conformity, befotemen- 
tioned ; but is further collected from the name, uſu» 
ally given to it, which was Eppiaua. This word 
cannot well be tranſlated into our language; but ex- 
preſſes all that grace and concinnity of motion, which 
the dignity of the choral ſong required. 4. Laſtly, 
it muſt give us a very high notion of the moral effect 
of this dance, when we find the ſevere Plato admit- 
ting it into his commonwealth. 


216 SIC FIDIBUS ETIAM VOCES, etc.] He is 
here ſpeaking of the great improvement in the tragic 
chorus, after the Roman conqueſts, when the Latin 
writers began to enquire 


Duid Sophocles et Theſpis et Aiſchylus utile ferrent. 


This improvement conſiſted, 1. In a more inſtructive 
moral ſentiment: 2. In a more ſublime and animated 
expreſſion ; which of courſe produced, 3. A greater 


vehemence in the declamation : to which conform- 


ed, 4. A more numerous and 1apid muſic. All theſe 
particulars 
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particulars are here expreſſed, but, as the reaſon of 
the thing required, in an inverted order. The muſic 
of the lyre (that being his ſubject and introducing the 
reſt) being placed firit, the declamation, as attend- 
ing that, next ; the language, facundia, that is, the 
ſubject of the declamation, next; and the ſentiment, 
fententia, the ground and baſis of the language, latt. 


Et tulit eloquium inſolitum facundia preceps. 


literally, «© A vehemence and rapidity of language 
« produced an unuſual vehemence and rapidity of e- 
« locution in the declaimer ?” This “ rapidity of 
« language,” is exactiy the fame, as that Cicero 
fpcaks of in Democritus and Plato, [Orat. 638. E/z.] 
which, becauſe of its quick and rapid movement, 
guod incitatius feratur, ſome critics thought to be po- 
etical. Unaccuſtomed, we may obferve, is indiffer- 
ently a cenſure ot encomium, according 29 the prece- 
ding ſtate of the thing ſpoken of was abrong, or right. 
Much the ſame may be concluded of preceps ; its 
literal ſenſe is a degree of motion in any thing above 
what it had before. This may be exceſſive, or other- 
wiſe, as it chances: Mhen applyed to the bleak Eafl 
wind, diſperſing a flight of bees, and daſhing them on 


the fliream, 


h fe forte morantes 
* 5 * . * 
Sparſerit, aut præceps Neptuno immerſerit Eurus. 


Virg. Georg. iv. 29. 


the epithet implies exceſs ; but when ſpoken of the 
gentle South, whoſe ſtrongeſt gale is but ſufficient 75 
drive the willing ſhip to port, | Ain. vii. 410.] Præci- 
piti delata Noto, it then only expreſſes due meaſure. 
As for the criticiſm from Quintilian, who oppoſes 


præcipitia to ſublimibus, it is doubly impertinent : 


1. As the ſenſe is neceffarily fixed by its oppoſition 
to ſublimibus : and 2. As the word is here uſed, not 
as implying motion, but height, in which view its 
ſenſe is abſelute, and always denotes exceſs. 
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218. UT1L1UMQUE SAGAX RERUM, ET DIVINA 
FUTUP!, SORTILEGIS NON DISCREPUIT SENTE N= 
Tia D=Lvmis.) It is amazing that theſe two lines 
ſhould ever have been miſunderſtood as a cenſure, 
the import of them being highly encomiaſtic, yet with 
great exactneſs declaring the ſpecific boaſt and excel- 
lence of the Chorus; which lay, as Heinfius hath 
well obſerved, 1. In inculcating important moral Jeſ- 
ſons ; and 2. In delivering uſeful preſages and monitt- 
ons concerning future conduct, with an almoſt oracu- 
lar prudence and authority, 


SIC PRISCAE — — — Ari. 


What hath chicfly miſſead the Critics in their expla- 
nation of this place, I fuſpe to have been the fre- 
quent encomiums on the ſeverity of the antient mu- 
ſic, by the Greek and Latin writers. Though here 
they ſeem to have overlooked two very material con- 
fiderations: 1. That the former have chicfly treated 
the ſubject in a moral or political view, aud theretore 
preferred the antient muſic only as it was conceived 
to influence the public manners. For this rcaſon Pla- 
to, one of the chief of thoſe encomiaſts, applauds, 
as we find, the practice of Egypt, in ſuffering no 
change of her poetry, but continuing, to his time, 
her fondneſs for the Songs of Iſis [De Leg. 1. ii. ſub. 
init] which juſt as much infers the perfection of thoſe 
ſongs, confidered in a critical view, as Rome's ſtick- 
ing to her Saliar werſes would have ſhewn thoſe poor, 
obſcure oriſons to have exceeded the regular odes 
and artificial compoſitions of Horace. And it was 
this kind of criticiſm which, as I ſuppoſe, the poet 
intended to expoſe in the famous verſes, which I ex- 
plain in note on v. 202. 2. That the /atter, the 
principal of them at leaſt, who talk in the ſame ſtrain, 
lived under the Emperors ; in whoſe time, indeed, 
muſic had undergone a miſerable proſtitution, being 
broken, as one of the beſt of thoſe writers complains, 
into an effeminate and impure delicacy—ln ſcenis effe- 
minata et impudicis modis fracla, [Quint, 1.1. x.] As 

to 
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to the times in queſtion, I know but of one paſſage; 
which clearly and expreſly condemns the muſic then 
in vogue; and that will admit of ſome alleviation from 


126 


following Plato in his high-flown principles of legiſ- 
lation, exclames, Illa que ſolebant quondam compleri 
ſeweritate jucunda Livianis et Newvianis modis; nunc 
ut eadem exultent, cervyices ocul;ſque pariter cum 
Moporum FLEx10N1BUs torqueant ! For the ſeve- 
ritas jucunda of the muſic, to which Livius's plays 
were ſet, it may be tolerably gueſſed from hence, 
that he was the fr ft who brought a written Play up- 
on the ſtage; i e the firſt wiiter, whoſe plays were 
acted to a regular and precompoſed muſic. And it is 
not, we know, very uſual for the fiſt eſſays in any 
art to be perfect. It ſhould ſeem then, that the feæ- 
iones modorum, as oppoſed to the plainneſs of the old 
muſic, are here condemned, not ſo much in the view 
of a critic, eſtimating the true ſtate of the ſtage; bur, 


as was hinted, of a legurtor, iirading in the ſteps of 


Plato. Though indeed I have no doubt, that the 
muſic in thoſe times was much changed, and had e- 
ven ſuxered ſome degree of corruption. This I in- 
fer, not ſo much from any expreſs authorities that 
have occurred, as from the general ſtate of thoſe 
times, which were degenerating apace into the worſt 
morals, the ſure forerunners of a corrupt and vitia- 
ted muſic ; for, though it may indeed, in its turn, 
and doubtleſs does, when eſtabliſhed, contribute much 
to help on the public depravity, yet that depravity 
itſelf is originally not the effec, but the cauſe of a 
bad muſic; as is more. than hinted to be Cicero's 
real opinion in the place referred to, where, obſery- 
ing that the manners of many Greek ſtates had kept 
pace with their muſic, he adds, that they had under- 
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paſſage | mean is in Cicero, [De Leg. | ii. 15.] Who, 
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gone this change, Aut hac dulcedi ne carruptelague de- 


pravati, ut guidam putant; aut cum ſeveritas eorum 
ob alia witia cecidiſſet, tum fuit in auribus animif- 
gue mutatis etiam huic mutationi locus, [Leg. ii. 15. 

But 
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But be this as it will, Horace, as we have ſeen, is 
no way concerned in the diſpute about the antient 
muſic. ws 


219. SENTENTIA DELemis.) Sententia is pro- 


2 perly an aphoriſm taken from life, briefly repreſenting 
either what is, or what ought to be the conduct F it: 
Orat io ſumpta de vita, que aut quid fit, aut quid eſ- 
ſe oporteat, in vita, breviter oftendit. [Ad Herenn. 


1 


2 Rhet. I. iv.] Theſe aphoriſms are here mentioned, at 


3 8 the peculiat praiſe and beauty of the 


chorus. This is finely obſerved, and was intended 
to convey an oblique cenſute on the practice of thoſe 
poets, who fluff out every part of the drama alike 
with moral ſentences, not conſidering, that the only 
proper receptacle of them is the chorus, where in- 
; deed they have an extreme propriety; it being the 
peculiar office and character of the chorus to mora- 
lize. In the courſe of the action they ſhould rare- 
ly be uſed ; and that for the plain reaſon aſſigned by 
the author, juſt quoted, [for the rule holds on the 
| ſtage, as well as at the bar] U ret afores, non vi- 
vendi præceptores, eſſe videamur. That there was 
ſome ground for this reproof of the Roman drama, 
is collected from the few remaining fragments of the 
old Latin plays, Which have much of this ſententious 
caſt, and from what Quintilian expreſly tells us of the 
old Latin poets, whole fame, it ſeems, was princi- 
pally raiſed upon this merit. Tragedie ſcriptores, 
Accius et Pacuvius, clariſſimi gravitate ſententiarum, 
Oc. [l. x. c. 1.] To how intolerable an extreme 
this humour of moralizing in plays was afterwards 
carried, Seneca has given us an example. 
But here a queſtion will be ſtarted, « Why then 
« did the Greeks moralize ſo much, or, if we con- 
« demn Accius and Seneca, how ſhall we defend So- 
&« phocles and Euripides? An ingenious [V] mo- 
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dern hath taken ſome pains to ſatisfy this difficulty, N 


and in part, I think, hath ſucceeded. His ſolution, 
in brief, is, That the moral and political aphoriſms 
„ of the Greek ſtage generally contained ſome apt 
« and intereſting alluſion to the ſtate of public affairs, 
« which was eaſily catched by a quick, intelligent 
« auditory ; and not a dry, affected moral, without 
« further meaning, as for the moſt part was that of 
« the Latins.” This account is not a little confirm- 
ed by particular inſtances of ſuch acknowledged allu- 
ſions, as well as from reflections on the genius and 
government of the Athenians, at large. But this, 
though it goes ſome way, does not fully extricate the 
matter. 'The truth 1s, theſe ſentences are too thick 
ſown in the Greek writers, to be fully accounted for 
from the fingle conſideration of their democratical 
views. Not to obſerve, that the very choice of this 
medium for the conveyance of their political appli- 
cations, preſuppoles the prior eee, 1p uſe and 
authority of it. I would then account for it in the 
following manner. 

I. In the virtuous ſimplicity of leſs poliſhed times, 
this ſpirit of moralizing 1s very prevalent; the good 
ſenſe of ſuch people aiways delighting to ſhew itſelf 
in ſententious or proverbial yy@was, or obſervations. 
Their character, like that of the clown in Shakeſpear, 
is to be very ſwift and ſententious. [As you like it, 
Act v. ſc. 1.] This is obvious to common experi- 
ence, and was long ſince obſerved by the philoſopher, 
et a yp0110 (ANSH YWWC1V w eie, xa p33 ATVOAYOUG, 
[Aritt. Rhet. I. ii. c. 21.] an obſervation, which of it- 
ſelf accounts for the practice of the elder poets in 
Greece, as in all other nations. A cuſtom, thus in- 
troduced, is not eaſily laid aſide, eſpecially when the 
oracular caſt of theſe ſentences, ſo fitted to ftrize, 
and the moral views of writers themſelves (which 
was more particularly true of the old dramatiſts) con- 
curred to tavour this taſte. But, 2. there was added 
to this, more eſpecially in the age of Sophocles and 
Euripides, a general prevailing tondneſs for moral 

wiſdom, 
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q wiſdom, which ſeems to have made the faſhionable 
* ſtudy of men of all ranks in thoſe days; when ſchools 
of philoſophy were reſorted to for recreation as well 
as inſtruction, and a knowledge in morals was the 
2} ſupreme accompliſhment in vogue: The fruit of theſe 


philoſophical conferences would naturally ſhew itſelf 


in certain brief, ſententious concluſions, which would 
neither contradict the faſhion, nor, it ſeems, offend 
againſt the eaſe and gaiety of converſation in thoſe 
times. Schools and pedantry, morals and auſterity, 
- were not ſo eſſentially connected, in their combina- 
tions of ideas, as they have been ſince; and a ſenſi- 
ble moral truth might have fallen from any mouth, 
without diſgracing it. Nay, which is very remark- 
able, the very ſchelia, as they were called, or drink» 
ing catches of the Greeks, were ſeaſoned with this 
moral turn; the ſallies of pleaſantry, which eſcaped 
them in their freeſt hours, being tempered for the moſt 
part, by ſome ſtrokes of this national ſobriety. “ Du- 
EL 


ring the courſe of their entertainments, ſays Athe- 


neus, [I. xv. c. 14.] they loved to hear, from ſome 


« wiſe and prudent perſon, an agreeable ſong: and 
« thoſe ſongs were held by them moſt agreeable, 
&© which contained exhortations to virtue, or other 


© jn{tructions relative to their conduct in life.” 


And to give the reader a taſte of theſe moral ſongs, 
I will take leave to preſent him with a very fine one, 
writen by no leſs a perſon than Ariſtotle himſelf ; and 
the rather, as I have it in my power to preſent him, 
at the ſame time, with an elegant tranſlation of it. 
But its beſt recommendation will be that it comes 
from the ſame hand which has ſo agreeably entertain- 
ed us of late with ſome ſpirited imitations of Ho- 
race [#]. 


D] Imitations of Horace by Thomas Nevile, 


M. A. Fellow ot Jeſus College, Cambridge, 
1758. | 
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{/] There is a conſiderable difference in the copies 
of this ode, as given us in the beſt editions of Athe- 
næus and Diogenes Laertius. But the s1xTH verſe 
is, in all of them, ſo inexplicable, in reſpect of the 
meaſure, the conſtruction, and the ſenſe, that I have 
no doubt of its being extremely corrupt. In ſuch a 
caſe one may be indulged in making conjectures. 
And the following one, by a learned perſon, exactly 
ſkilled in the proprieties as well as elegancies of the 


Greek language, is ſo reaſonable, that I had almoſt 


ventured to give it a place in the text. 

The poet had been celebrating v. 3. the divine 
form of virtue; which inſpired the Grecian youth 
with an invincible courage and contempt of danger. 
It was natural therefore to conclude his panegyric 


with ſome ſuch Epiphonema as this: „Such a paſſion 


« doſt thou kindle up in the minds of men!” 5 
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I. 
Hail, Virtue ! Goddeſs ! ſov'reign Good, 


By man's bold race with pain purſu'd ! 
Where'er thou dart'ſt thy radiant eye, 
Greece ſees her ſons with tranſport fly; 
Danger before tkee diſappears, 

And death's dark frown no terror wears. 


II. 


So full into the breaſt of man deſcends 
Thy rich ambroſial ſhow'r; 


_ —— 
— * 


To juſtify this paſſion, he next turns to the fruits, 
or advantages which virtue yields ; which, he teils 
us, are more excellent than thoſe we receive from 
any other poſſeſſion, whether of wealth, nobility, or 
eaſe, the three great idols of mankind. Somethin 
like this we collect from the obſcure glimmerings of 
ſeaſe that occur to us from the common reading, 


Todo im}, Opera Bake; nxprov T' aig alavalony 
Xpuog Te uperow, etc. 


But it ĩs plain, then, that a very material word muſt 
have dropt out of the % part of the line, and that 
there is an evident corruption in the lat. In a word, 
the whole paſſage may be reformed thus, 


Toter ers Opry EPT A anna. 

Kar- ÞEPEIE abarxloy 
Ero Te xperow x26 Yortwn, 

Manaxauyy 9 vtvs. 


It need not be obſerved how eaſily xn, TEEIE is 
changed into z, OEPEIL: And as to the reſtored 
word #, beſides the neceſlity of it to complete the 
ſenſe, it exaQly ſuits with oc; Te wôbeig in v. 12. 
Laſtly, the meaſure will now ſuificiently juſtify itſelf 
to the learned reader. 

Vol. I. G A ſhow'r, 
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A ſhow'r, that gold, that parents far tranſcends, 
Or, ſleep's ſoft-ſoothing pow'r. 


III. 


By thee Arcipes ſoar'd to fame, 
Thy influence Lepa's twins proclaim z 
Heroes for thee have dauntleſs trod 
The dreary path's of hell's abode ; . 
Fir'd by thy form, all beamy bright, 
Atarneus' nutfling left the light. 


IV. 


His deeds, his ſocial! love (fo will the nine, 
Proud to ſpread wide the praiſe 

Of friendſhip and of friendly Jove) ſhall ſhine 
With ever-liviag rays. 


This moralizing humour, fo prevalent in thoſe 
times, is, I dare be confident, the true fource of the 
ſententious caſt of the Greek dramatic writers, as 
well as of that ſober air of moral, which, to the 
no ſmall diſguſt of modern writers, is ſpread over all 
their poets. Not but there would be ſome difference 
in thoſe poets themſelves, and in proportion as they 
had been more or lets converſant in the Academy, 
would be their reliſh of this moral mode; as is clear- 
ly ſeen in the caſe of Euripides, that philoſopher of 
the ſtage, as the Athenians called him, and who is 
characterized by Quinctilian, as /ententiis denſus, et 
in iis, que a ſapientibus tradita ſunt, pane ipſis par. 
IL. x. c. 1.] Yet ſtill the faſhion was ſo general, 
that no commerce of the world covld avoid, or 
wholly get clear of it; and therefore Sophocles, tho? 
his engagements in the ſtate kept him at a. greater dif. 
tance from the ſchools, had yet his fhare of this phi- 
loſophical humour. Now this apology for the pr--- 
tice of the Greek poets doth by no means extend 
the Roman; Philoſophy having been very late, ad 
never generally, the taſte of Rome, 

| | Cicero 
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Cicero ſays, Philsſophia quidem tantum abeſt ut 


$roinde, ac de hominum eft vitd merita, laudetur, ut 


a pleriſque neglecta, a multis etiam vituperetur. In 
another place he tells us, that in his time Ariſtotle 
was not much known, or read, even by the philoſo- 
phers themſelves. [Cic. Top. ſub. intt.] 

And, though in the age of Seneca, Sentences, we 
know, were much in uſe, yet the caſt and turn of 
them evidently ſhew them to have been the affecta- 
tion of the lettered few, and not the general mode 
and practice of the time. For the quaintneſs, in 
which Seneca's aphoriſms are dreſſed, maniieftly ſpeaks 
the labour and artifice of the cloſet, and is juſt the 
reverſe of that eaſy, ſimple expreſſion. which cloaths 
them in the Greek poets, thus demonſtrating their fa- 
miltar currency in common life. Under any other cir- 
cumſtances than theſe, the practice, as was obſetved, 
muſt be unqueſtionabſy faulty; except only in the 
chorus, where, for the realon before given, it may 
always, with good advantage, be employed. 


220. CaRM INE QUI TRAGICO, etc.] The con- 
nexion with v. 201, from whence the poet had di- 
greſſed, is worth obſerving. The digrefion had bee 
taken up in deſcribing the improved ſtate of dramatic 
muſic; the application of which to the caſe of tta- 
gedy, brings him round again to his ſubject, the tra- 
gie chorus; to which alone, as bath been oblerved, 
the two laſt lines refer. This too is the fineſt prepa- 
ration of what follows. For to have paſſed on di- 
realy from the tibia to the ſatyrs, had been abrupt 
and inartificial ; but from tragedy the tranfirion is 
eaſy, the ſatyrs being a ſpecies or the tragic drama. 
That it was ſo accounted may be ſen from the fol- 
lowing pailage in Ovid, 


Eft et in abſc@ nas doflexa tragædia riſus, 
Multaque preteriti verba pudoris habet. 


Teiſt. J. ü. v. 409. 
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For the tragedy here referred to, cannot be the re- 
gular Roman tragedy. That he had diſtinctly conſi- 
dered before, and, beſides, it in no age admitted, 
much leſs in this, of which we are ai, Ba ſo in- 
tolerable a mixture. As little can it be underſtood 
of the proper Atellane fable, for beſides that Ovid 
is here conſidering the Greek drama only, the Atel- 
lane was ever regarded as a ſpecies, not of tragedy, 
but comedy: The authority of Donatus is very ex- 
preſs; © Comediarum forme: ſunt tres: Palliatæ, 
« "Topatz, Atellanæ, ſalibus et jocis compoſite, quæ 
« in f non habent niſi vetuſtam elegantiam.“ [Prol. 
in Terent] And Athenzus [l. vi.] ſpeaking of ſome 
pieces of this ſort, which L. Sylla had compoſed 
calls them (Zlvema; EA irg, ſatyric comedies ; c9- 
medies, becauſe, as Donatus ſays, “ ſalibus et jocis 
« compoſitæ:“ and ſatyric, not that ſatyrs were in- 
troduced in them, but, according to Diomedes, from 
their being “ argumentis dictiſque miles ſatyricis 
« fabulis Grzcis.” Of what then can Ovid be un- 
derſtood to ſpeak, but the true ſatyric piece, which 
was always eſteemed, and, as appears from the Cy- 
clops, in fact is, what Demetrius [werk Egpumeics | ele- 
gantly calls it, Tpaywdic exgzcon, a lighter kind of 
tragedy ; the very name, which Horace, as well as 
Ovid in this place, gives to it? But this is further 
clear from the inſtance quoted by Ovid, of this looſe 
tragedy ; for he proceeds. 


Nec nacet autori, mollem qui fecit Achillem, 


Infregiſſe ſuts fortia facta modis. 


which well agrees to the idea of a ſatyric piece, and, 
as Voſſius takes notice, ſeems to be the very fame 
ſubject, which Athenzus and others tell us, So- 
phocles had work'd into a ſatyric tragedy, under the 
title of A £054), 


221. Mox ETIaMm, etc.] It is not the intention 
of theſe notes to retail the accounts of others. I 
mutt therefore refer the reader for whatever concerns 
the 
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the hiſtory of the ſatyric, as I have hitherto done” 
of the tragic, and com c drama, to the numerous 
diſſertators on the antient ſtage ; ard above all in the 
caſe before us, to the learned Caſaubon ; from whon 
all that hath been faid to any purpoſe, by modern 
writers, hath been taken. Only it will be proper to 
obſerve one or two particulars, which have been g great- 
ly miſunderitood, and without which it will be im— 
poſſible, in any tolerable manner, to explain what 
follovrs. 

I. The deſign of the poet, in theſe lines, is not 
to fix the origin of the fatyr ic piece, in atcriving the 
invention of it to Theſpis. Thi is hath been conclu- 
ded, without the leaſt warrant from his own words, 
which barely tell us, „that the Repteſentation of 
„ tragedy was in elder Greece, followed by the 

« fatyrs;” and indced the nature of the thing, as 
well as the teſtimony of all antiquity, ſhews it to 
be impoſſible. For the ſatyr here tpoken of, is, in 
all reſpects, a regular drama, and therefore could not 
be of earlier Gate, than the times of AÆſchylus, whe * 
the conſtitution of tie diama was fir Grined: 1 
true incdced, there was a kind of entertainment . 
much greater antiquity, which by the antients is 
iometimes called fetyric, out of which (as Ariſtotle 
rures pd tragedy itſelf aroſe, 4 & Teaywoic, d T6 
& wile an oy e <7 TE £/p3W07, [. N. #.0. 
n this was nothing but a chorus of ſa- 
heres, . *iv.] cclebrating the feſtivals of 
bus, with rude ſongs, and uncouth dances; and 
had 1 ttle reſemblance to that, Which was afterwards 
called ſagric; ; which, except that it retained the cho- 
rus of ſatyrs, and turt cc upon ſome ſubjeQ relative 
to Bacchus, was of a quite different ſtructure, and, 
in every reſpect, as regular a compolition, as tragedy 
itſelf. | 

II. There is no doubt but the poet „ nere diftin— 
guiſhed by the name of Sar 1 8 in actual uf. 
on the Roman ſtage. "This a 748 om 8 turn at 
the poet's whole itteilin upon it. Particularly, his 
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acres to the Piſos, v. 235. and his obſervation of 
ne oftence which a looſe dialogue in this drama would 
tive to a Roman auditory, v. 243. make it evident 
that he had, in fa, the practice of his own ſtage in 
view, It hath, however, been Wellis whether 
by Sacyri we are to unde ane, in Eh 0 er Greek Sa- 
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poem. gen] New the poet expreſiy tells us the Per- 
tons 17 ne drama he is here d -{Cr.bing, were Satyrs, 
234 accordingly de ivers rules for the regulation of 
their characters. As to the Atellane, according to 
the way in which Voſſes reads the woids of Dio— 
meren. the characters were O/can, perſonæ Oſcæ, 
table, nat ſo much for the reaſons 

allt ric (tor they are indeed very fri- 
volous) hut becauſe, as it Would ſeem from a paſ- 
ſage in Strabo, (Lib. v. 233] ite langugge of the 
Csci was uled in theſe Atellangs, and therefore com- 
ſe would tequite, that the perſons alſo intro- 
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mon ſenſe 
cuced ſhould be Oſcan. Tze dimculty is to know 
how 1t happened, that in a work written purpoſely 
to reform the Foman . age, tie poet ſnould ſay no- 
thing of one f{pecies, the Heellane, viiich was of 
great authority and conſtant uſe at Rome, and yet 
joy ſo much of another, the Sahyrs, Which was pro- 
perly a Greek entertainment and certainly much leſs 
Cultivated by the Roman poete. The plain ſolution 
f the matter, is, that, when now the Romans were 
become acquainted with the Cree K u&dels, and had 
applied tiemfelves to the imttation of them, thefe 
Gican chateders were exclanged for the Gieek ſa- 
tyre, which they before reſembled in the main parts 
oi tacit charaGer ; and which appeur, on other oc- 
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caſions, to have been no ſtrangers at Rome; as we 
collect from the Silent and Satyrs making a part (as 
Dionyſius relates it) in their triumphal proceſſions. 
So that this change of the Oſcan perſons for Satyrs 
is to be conſidered only as an improvement of the 
old Atellane, and not the introduction of an entirely 


new drama. In every other reſpect the precepts here 


given for the regulation of the Sars are ſuch as 
would equally ſerve to improve the Atellane. The 
probable reaſon why the poet choſe to inſiſt ſo much 
on this alteration, or rather why he laboured ſo ſtre- 
nuouſly to ſupport it, will be given in its place. In 
the mean time ſuppoſing his view to have been this 
of countenancing the introduction of ſatyric perſons 
into the Atellane (and that they were, in fact, intro- 
duced, we learn from an expreſs authority [-z]) every 
thing ſaid on the ſubje& will not only be pertinent 
and agreeable to what is here taught to be the gene- 
ral tenor of the epiſtle, but will be ſeen to have an 
addrefs and contrivance, which will very much il- 
luſtrate this whole part, and recommend it to the 
exact reader. 

But before I quit this ſubject of the Atellane fa- 
ble it will be proper to obſerve, That when I eveiy- 
where ſpeak of it, as of early original, and antient 
uſe on the Roman ſtage, I am not unmindful that 
Velleius Paterculus {peaks of Pomponids as the In- 
ventor of this Poem; which, if taken in the ſtrict 
ſenſe, will bring the date of it very low, * Sane non 
„ 1gnoremus eadem ætate fuiſſe Pomponium, ſenſi— 
&© bus celebrem, verbis rudem, et nowitate inventt 
& ſe operis commendabilem.“ L. ii. c. ix. For the 
age he is ſpeaking of is that of SYLLA. But the au- 
thorities for the high antiquity of the Atcllane fable 
are ſo expreſs, that, when Pomponius is called the 
Inventor of it, it is but as Horace calls Luc.!jus the 


— 


[m] Apite, fugite, quatite, Satyri A verle cited 
from one of theſe Latin ſatyrs by Marius Victorious 
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Inventor of the Roman Satire, That is, he made fo 
conſiderable a change in the form and conduct of this 
poem, as to run away with all the honour of it. 
The improvements made by Lucilius in Satire have 
been taken notice of in the Introduction. And it 
happens that a curious paſſage in Athenæus will let 
us into the Improvements made by Pomponius in the 
Atellanes. 

But firſt we are to underſtand that this fort of en- 


tertainment, as the name ſpeaks, was imported to 


Rome from Ar ELLA, a town of the Osct in Cam- 
pania ; and that the Dialect of that people was con- 
ſtantly and only uſed in it, even when the Oſci them- 
{elves had ceaſed to be a people. This we learn from 
Strabo. CNN EAAENGITOT Wy, I NEN 6g Alves Taro, 
Toi, Pwprdhiog* woe x T79%pu dn (uncalicias xaic Tk 
GY 1H T7IATOv %4 Eu Cas, L. v. 233- 

The Os cx language, we ſee, was made uſe of 
in the Atellane plays, juſt as the Welſh, or ſome 
Provincial Dialect, is often employed in our Co- 
medies. | 

But now we learn from Athenæus that L. Sylla 
writ ſome of theſe Attellanes in the Rowan LAN- 


* 5 — PR 
GUAGE, UT atT2 yuftion (alvupmna; tupwlic THI 


HATPNNQI 6NNHI. L. iv. p. 261. Ed. Caſaub.] The 


difficulty then clears up. For the Pomponius whom 
Velleius ſpeaks of was contemporary with L. Sylla. 


So that to give any propriety to the term of Inventor, 


as applied to Pomponius, we muſt conclude that he 
was the t p=rſon who ſet this example of compo- 
ſing Atellane plays in the vulgar diale& : which took 
ſo much that he was even followed in this practice 
by the Roman Gereral, This account of the mat- 
ter perfectly ſuits with the encomium given to Pom- 
ponius. He would naturally, on ſuch an alteration, 
endeavour to give this buffoon fort of Comedy a more 
rational caſt: And this reform of itſelf would entitle 
him to great honour, Hence the sENSIBZUS CELE= 
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pr1sS of Paterculus [a]. But to preſerve ſome ſort 
of reſemblance (which the people would look for) 
to the old Atellane, and not to ſtrip it of all the 
pleaſantry ariſing from the barbarous dialect, he af- 
feed, ir ſeems, the antique in the turn of his ex- 
preſſion, Hence the other part of his character 
(which in the politer age of Paterculus grew offen- 
five to nice judges) VERBIS RUDIS, 

The concluſion is, That the Atellane Fable was 
in its firſt rude Form and Oſcan Dialect of antient 
Uſe at Rome, where it was admitted, as Strabo 
ſpeaks, KATA TINA ArNA IIATPION : That Pom- 
ponius afterwards reformed its barvarities, and brought 
it on the ſtage in a Roman dreſs; which together 
were thought ſo great improvements, that later wri- 
ters ſpeak of him as the INVENTOR of this Poem. 
But to return to our proper ſubject, the Greek ja» 
Ars. | 
III. For the abſolute merit of theſe ſatyrs, the 
reader will judge of it himſelf by comparing the Cy- 
clops, the only piece of this kind remaining to us 
from antiquity, with the rules here delivered by Ho- 
race. Only it may be obſerved, in addition to what 
the reader will find elſewhere [u. v. 223.] apologized 
in its favour, that the double character of the fatyrs 
admirably fitted it, as well for a ſenſible entertain- 
ment to the wile, as for the ſport and diverſion of 


[u] This, I think, muſt be the interpretation o“ 
ſenſibus celebrem, ſuppoſing it to be the true reading. 
But a learned critic has ſhevwn with great appearance 
of reaſon, that the text is corrupt and !hou:d be re- 
formed into ſenſibu, CELEREM, According to which 
reading the encomium here paſt on Pomponius muſt 
be underſtood of his Mit, and not the gravity of his 
motial Sentences, Either way his title to the honour 
of Invention is juſt the ſame. See a Specimen of a 
new Edition of Paterculus in BIELIO THE BRI“ 
TANNIQUE, Juillet, Cc. 1736. 
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the vulgar. For while the groteſque appearance, 
and jeſting vein of theſe fantaſtic perſonages amuſed 
the one; the other ſaw much further; and conſider- 
ed them, at the fame time, as replete with ſcience, 
and informed by a ſpirit of the molt abſtruſe wiſdom. 
Hence important leſſons of civil prudence, intereſting 
alluſions to public affairs, or a high, refined moral, 
might, with the higheſt probability, be inſinuated, 
under the flight cover of a ruſtic ſimplicity. And 
from this inſtructive caſt, which from its nature muſt 
be very obſcure, if not impenetrable, to us at this 
day, was, I doubt not, derived the principal plea- 
ſure which the antients found in this ſpecies of the 
drama. If the modern reader would conceive any 
thing of the nature and degree of this pleaſure, he 
may in part gueſs at it, from reflecting on the enter- 
taiment he himſelf receives from the characters of 
the clowns in Shakeſpear ; who, as the poet himſelf 
hath charaCterifed them, w/e their folly, like a flall- 
ing horſe, and, under the preſentation of that, ſhoot 
their wit, [As you like it.] 


221. AGRESTIS SATYROS, etc.] It hath been 
jhewn, that the poet could not intend, in theſe lines, 
to fix the origin of the ſatyric drama. But, .aough 
this be certain, and the ditpute concerning that point 
be thereby determined, yet 1s it to be noted, that he 
purpoſely Ceſciibes the ſatyr in its ruder and leſs po- 
limed form : glancing even at 19ne barbarities, 
which defo:m ths Bacchic chorus; which was pro- 
zerly the ſatyric piece, before Eſchylus had, by his 
regular conſtitution of the drama, introduced it, un- 
der a very digerent form on the ſtage. The reaſon 
of this conduct is given in n on v. 203. Hence the 
propticty of tae word nudavit, Waich Lambin right- 
ly interprets, nus intraduxit Satyrzs, the poet here- 
by exprelſing the monſttous indecorum of this enter- 
talnment in its firſt uninproved Kate. Alluding alſo 
to this antient character of the Satyr, he calls him 
alper, i. e. ryde and pe:ulant; and even adds, that 

his 
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his jeſts were intemperate, and without the 4 
mixture of gravity. For thus, upon the authority 
of a very ingenious and learned critic, I explane in- 
columi gravitate, i. e. rejecting every thing ſerious, 
bidding farewell, as we ſay, to all gravity. Thus 
[L. iii. O. F.] 


Incolumi Jobe et urbe Roma : 


7. e. bidding farewell to Jupiter [Capitolinus] and 
Rome; agreeably to what is ſaid juſt before, 


Ancilierum et nominis et togæ 
OBL1iTus, æternæque Veſiæ. 


or, as S$ALVUS is uſed ſtill more remarkably in Mar- 
tial [10. J. v.] | 


Ennius eft lectus SxLVvO tibi, Roma, Marone : 
Et ſua riſerunt ſecula Mæonide m. 


Farewell, all gravity, is as remote frem the original 

ſenſe of the words fare well, as incolumi pravitate 

from that of incolumis, or ſalvs Marone from that of 
l, 

fatuus.. 


223. INLECEBRIS ERAT ET GRATA NOVITAT N 
MORANDUS OPECTATOR—] The poet gives us in 
theſe words the reaſon, why fuch groſs Ribaldry as 
we know the Atellanes conſiſted of, was endured by 
the politeſt age of Rome. Scenical repreſentations, 
being then intended, not, as in our days, for the en- 
tertainment of the better ſort, but on certain great 
ſolemnities, indifferently for the diverſion of the whole 
City, it became neceflary to conſult the taſte of the 
multitude, as well as of thoſe, quibus ei equus, el 
pater et res. | 

And this reaſon is ſurely ſufficient to vindicate the 
poet from the cenſure of a late critic, who has fal- 
len upon this part of the epiſtle with no mercy. 


The poet,” ſays he, ſpends a great number of 


„ verſes about theſe ſatyrs; but the ſubject itſelf is 
„ unworthy his pen. He, who could not bear the 
elegant 
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“elegant mimes of Laberius, that he ſhould think 
„this farcical and obſcene traſh, worth his peculiar 
„ notice, is ſomewhat ſtrange.” I doubt not, it ap- 
peared fo to this writer, who neither conſidered the 
peculiar neceſſity of the ſatyric piece, nor attended 
to the poet's purpoſe and drift in this epiſtle. The 
former is the more extraordinary, becauſe he hath 
told us, and rightly too, © that, to content the peo- 
ple, the ſatyric was ſuperadded to the tragic dra- 
* ma.” And he quotes a paſſage from Diomedes, 
which gives the ſame account, Satyros induxerunt 
ludendi cauſa jocandique, fimul ut ſpectator inter res 
tragicas ſeriaſgue ſatyrorum quogue jocis et ludis de- 
lectaretur. Should not this have taught him, that 
what was ſo requiſite to content the people, might 
deſcrve ſome notice from the poet? This farcical 
traſh was chiefly ca'culated for thoſe, who without 
the enticement of ſo agreeable a change in the enter 
tainment of the day, would not have had patience to 
lit out the tragedy ; which being intended for the 
gratification of the better ſort, urbani et honeſti, 
they, in their turn, required to be diverted in the 
only way, which was to the level of their taſte, that 
of farce and pleaſantry. And this I dare be confident, 
{0 great a patron of liberty, as this writer, will agree 
with me in thinking to be but reaſonable in a free 
tate z which ought to make ſome proviſion for the 
few, that may chance, even under ſuch advantages, 
to want a truly critical fpirit. J hold then, that Ho- 
race acted, not only in the character of a good cri- 
tic, but of a prudent man, and good citizen, in at- 
tempting to refine, what it had act been equitable, 
or was not in his power, wholiy to remove. But 2, 
the learned critic as little attended to the drift of the 
epiitle, as to the important uſe and neceſſity of the 
ſatyrie drama He muft otherwiſe have ſeen, that, 
in an eflay to improve and regalate the Roman thea- 
tre (which is the fol! purpoſe of it) the poet's buſi- 
nets was to take it, as it then ſtood, and to confine 
himiclf to ich defects and abuics, as he found moſt 
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likely to admit a correction, and not, as viſionary 
projectors uſe, to propoſe a thorough reform of the 
public taſte in every inſtance. The Aiellanes had 
actual poſſeſſion of the ſtage, and, from their anti- 
quity, and other prejudices in their favour, as well 
as from the very deſign and end of their theatrical 
entertainments, would be ſure to keep it. What 
had the poet then, in theſe circumſtances, to do, but, 
in purſuance of his main deſign, to encourage a re- 
formation of that entertainment, which he was not 
at liberty abſolutely, and under every ſhape, to re- 
ject, This he judged might moſt conveniently be 
done by adopting the Greek Satyrs inſtead of their 
own Oſcan characters. With this change, though 
the Atellanes might not, perhaps, be altogether to 
his own taſte, yet he hoped to render it a tolerable 
entertainment to the better ſort. And this, in ſact, 
it might have been by following the directions here 
given; part of which were intended to free it from 
that obſcene and farcical traſh, which appears to 
have been no leſs offenſive to the poet, than to this 
Critic. | 

As for the ſo much applauded mimes, they had 
not, it is probable, at this time gained a footing on 
the ſtage, ſufficient to entitle them to ſo much con- 
ſideration. This was a new upſtart ſpecies of the 
drama, which, though it had the common good-for= 
tune of abſurd novelties, to take with the great; yet 
was generally diſapproved by men of better taſte, 
and better morals. Cicero had paſſed a ſevere cen- 
ſure upon it in one of his epiſtles, [Ad. famil. ix. 16 
which intimates, that it was of a more buffoon and 
ridiculous compoſition, than their Atellanes; whoſe 
place it begin to be the faihion to ſupply with this 
ribaldry. And we collect the fame thing from what 
Ovid obterves of it in apology for the looſeneſs of 
his own verſes, 


Duid ſi ſcripſiſſem 1195 vbjcena jrcantes, 
Dui ſemper wetilt crimen amwris habent ? 
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Nec ſatis inceſtis temerari vocibus aures, 
Aſſueſcunt oculi multa pudenda pati. 
Trift. # Il. V. 497> 


Horace, with this writer's leave, might therefore 
judge it better to retain the Atellanes under ſome re- 
ſtrictions, than adopt what was much worſe. But 
the mimes of Laberius were quite another thing. 
They were all elegance. So J. Scaliger [Comment: 
de Comœd. and Tragœd. c. vi.] and, after him, this 
writer, tells us; but on no better grounds, than that 
he wrote good Latin (though not always that, as 
may be ſeen in A. Gellius, I. xvi. c. 7.) and hath 
left a few elegant, moral ſcraps behind him. But 
what then? the kind of compoſition was ridiculous 
and abſurd, and, in every view, far Jeſs tolerable; 


than the ſatyrs under the regulation of Horace The 


latter was a regular drama, conſiſting of an intire fa- 
ble, conducted according to the rules of probability 
and good ſenſe, only daſhed with a little extravagance 
for the ſake of the mob, The charaQter of the 
former hath been given above from unqueſtionable 
authorities. Accordingly Diomedes [iii. p. 458. ed. 
Putſch ] defines it to be an irreverent and laſcivicus 
imitation of abſcene acts — mimus eft ſermanis cufuſ- 
libet motus fine reverentia, ve! fatirum et turpium 
cum laſcivia imitatio. And Scaliger himſelt owns 
veri mimi proprium efſe queiam frrdida ut aflectet, 
loc. cit. It feems, in ſhort, to have been a con- 
fuſed medley of comic drolle:y on a variety of ſub- 
jets, without any gonſiſtent order or deſign; deli- 
vered by one actor, and heighteved with all the li- 
cence of obſcene geſticulation. Its bet character, 
as pr actiſed by its greateſt matter, Labherlus, was that 
of being witty in a very bad way (Sen. Controy. l. 
ii. c. 18.] and its ſole end and boatt, rifu diducere 
ridum [Hort. i. S. x. J.] which, whatever virtue it 
may be, is not always a proof of much elegance. 


But 
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But I have ſpent too many words on a criticiſm, 
which the ingenious author, I am perſuaded, let fall 
unawares, and did not mean to give us as the reſult 


of a mature and well-weighed deliberation on this 
ſubject, 


225. VERUM ITA RISORES, etc.] The connect- 
ing particle, verum, expreſſes the oppoſition intend- 
ed between the original ſatyr and that which the po- 
et approves. For having inſinuated the propriety of 
the ſatyric ſhews, as well from the practice of Greece, 
as the nature of feſtival ſolemnities, the poet goes on 
to animadvert on their defects, and to preſcribe ſuch 
rules, in the conduct of them, as might render them 
a tolerable diverſion, even to the better fort. This 
introduction of the ſubject hath no ſinall art. For, 
there being at this time (as hath been ſnewn) an at- 
tempt to bring in the Greek ſatyrs, while the Atel- 
lane plays (as was likely) ſtill held the affections of 
the people, the poet was not openly to reproach and 
diſcredit theſe; but, by a tacit preference, to ſup- 
port and juſtify the other. This is done with ad- 
dreſs. For, inftead of criticiſing the Atellanes, which 
came directly in his way, aſter having cloſed his ac- 
count of the Roman tragedy, he relates, as it were, 
incidentally, the practice of antient Greece in exhi- 
biting ſatyrs, and thence immediately paſſes on, 
without ſo much as touching on the other favourite 


O = * . 
entertainment, to offer ſome directions concerning the 


ſatyric drama. 


227. Ne qQuicunque Dus, QuicunQue AD- 
HIBEBITUR HEROS, etc.] Gods and Heroes were 
introduced as well into the ſatyric as tragic drama, 
am often the very ſame Gods and Heroes, which 
had born a part in the preceding tragedy : a piactice, 
which Horace, I ſuppoſe, intended, by this Hint, to 
recommend as molt regular. This gave the ſerious, 
tragic air to the ſatyr. The comic aroſe from the ri- 
for and dicax, ho was either a fatyr hinſelf, or ſome 
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character of an extravagant, ridiculous caſt, like a 
ſatyr. Of this kind, ſays Diomedes, from whom I 
take this account, ate Autolychus and Burris: which 
laſt particular I mention for the ſake of juſtifying a 
correction of the learned Caſaubon This great cri- 
tic conjectured, that, inſtead of Burris, in this place, 
it ſhould be read Bufrris His reaſon is“ nam Bur- 
« ris iſle ex Gracorum fpoetis mihi non notus: which 
reaſon hath more force, than appears at firſt ſight, 
For the very nature of this diverñon required, that 
the principal character of it ſhouid be well known, 
which it was ſcarce likely to be, if not taken from 
a common ſtory in their poets. But Voſſius objects, 
« ſed non ea fuerit perſona ridicula :” contrary to 
what the grammarian repreſents it. But how ſo® 
Buſiris was a ſavage, inhoſpitable tyrant, who ſacri- 
ficed ſtrangers. And what ſhould hinder this cha- 
racer from being made ridiculous, as well as Poly- 
pheme in the Cyclops ; their characters were not un- 
like. And, as 1s ſeen in that caſe, the antients knew 
to ſet forth ſuch monſters of cruelty in a light, that 
rendered them equaily abſurd and detefiable. This 
was agreeable to their humanity, which, by ſuch re- 
preſentations, loved to cultivate a ſpirit of benevo— 
lence in the ſpectators; and ſhews the moral tenden- 
cy of even the abſurdeſt of the antient dramatic 
ſhews. The objection of Voſſius is then of no 
weight. But what further confirms the emendation 
of the excellent Caſaubon, is a manuſctipt note on 
the margin of a printed copy of this book [a], which 
] have now by me, as it thould feem, from his own 
hand “ lectionem vero quam reſtituimus etiam in opti- 
« mo codice Puteano poſlea invenimus.” Ie learn— 
ed reader will therefore, henceforth, look upon the 


text of Diomeè des, in this plage, as fully ſettled. 


Le] In the library of Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge. | 


229. MIGRET 
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229. MiGcrtET 1Nn OBSCURAS etc.—Aur DUM 
vITAT etc.] The two faults, cautioned againſt, are 
1. a too low, or vulgar expreſſion, in the comic 
arts; and 2. a too ſublime one, in the tragic. The 


former of theſe faults would almoſt naturally adhere 


to the firſt eſſays of the Roman ſatyrs, fiem the buf- 
foon genius of the old Atellane: and the /atter, from 


not apprehending the true meaſute and degtee of the 


tragic mixture. To conett both theſe, the poet 
gives the exacteſt idea of the ſatyrs, in the image of 
a Roman matron, ſharing in the mirth of a religious 
feſtival. The occaſion obliged to ſome freedoms z 
and yet the dignity of her character demanded a de- 
cent reſerve. 


234. Nox ECO INORNATA etc.] The ſcope of 
theſe lines may be to regulate the ſatytic ſtyle, by 
the idea of its character, before given, in the allufi- 
on to a Roman matron. Conformably to that idea, 
a plain, unornamented expreſſion [from » 234 to 
236] mult not always be uſed. The three follow- 
ing lines inforce this general application by Exam 

le. i 

If the exact reader find himfelf diſſatis fed with 
this gloſs, which ſeems rhe only one, the words, as 
they now ſtand, will bear, he may, perhaps, incline 
© admit the following conjecture, which propoſes to 
read, inſtead of inoraata, honorata. I. The con- 
text, I think, requires this change. For the two 
faults obſerved above [v. 229, 3o.] were, 1. a too 
low expteſſion, and, 2. a too lofty. Correſponding to 
this double charge, the poet having fixed the idea of 


this ſpecies of compuſition Iv. 231, 2, 3.] ſhould na- 


turally be led to 5pp!ly it to both points in queſtion : 
I. to the comic part, in preicribing the true meaſure 
of its cor deſcenſion, and, 2. to the tragic, in ſettling 
the true bounds of tits elevation. And this, accord- 
ing to the reading here offered, the poet doth, only 
in an inverted order, The ſenſe of the whole wonld 
be this, 

1. New 
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Nin ego HonoRaTA et dominantia nomina ſo- 
lum 
Verbaque, Piſonee, fatyrorum ſcriptor amabo : 


i. e. in the tragic ſcenes, J would not confine myſelf 
to ſuch words only, as are in honour, and bear rule 
in tragic, and the molt ſerious ſubjects ; this ſtateli- 
_ not agreeing to the condeſcending levity of the 
atyr, 


2. Nec fic enitar tragico differre colori, 
Ut nihil interſit Davuſne lyquatur, et audas 
Pythias, emuncto lucrata Simone talentum, 


An cuſtos famuluſque Dei Silenus alumni. 


z. e. nor, on the Contrary, in the comic ſcenes, would 


I incur the other extreme of a too plain, and. vulgar 
expreſſion, this as little ſulting its inherent matron-like 
dignity, But, II. this correction improves the ex- 
preſſion as well as the ſenſe. For be eſides the oppofi- 
tion, implied in the disjunctive, nec, which is thig 
way reſtored, dominantia hath now its genuine ſenſe 
and not that ſtrange and foreign one forced upon it 
out of the Greek language. As Con. zected with be- 
Nor ata, it becomes a "metaphor, 6 egautly puz!: ed; 
and hath too a ſingular prop: iety; the poet here ſpeak- 
ing of fig urati ve terins.. And th hen, tor e it- 
ſeif, it ſecms to have been a familiar mode of expreſ- 
ſion with Horace. Thus 2 Ep. Il. 112.] Hencre in- 
dig va © eocabula are ſuch words 3: have paerum ſplen- 
doris and are fine pondene. And ++ gu ſunt in hono- 
re vocabula” is ſpoken of the contraty ones, ſuch az 
are fit to enter into a ſerious tragic compoli: jon, in 
this very epiſtle, v. 71. 


240 Ex NOTO PICTUM, etc.] Tais precept Iftom 
v. 240 to 244] is analogous t to * before * [v. 
129] concerning tragedy. It directs to form the ſa— 
tyrs out of a known ſubject. The reaſons are, in 
general, the ſame for both. Only one ſeems peculi- 
ar to the fatvrs, For the caſt of them being neceſſa- 
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rily romantic, and the perſons, thoſe fantaſtic beings, 
called ſatyrs, the 72 Go, or probable, will require 
the ſubject to have gained a popular belief, without 
which the repreſentation muſt appear unnatufal. 
Now theſe ſubjects, which have gained a po- 
pular belief, in conſequence of old tradition, ard 
their frequent celebration in the poets, are what Ho- 
race calls nota ; juſt as newly invented ſubjects, or 
which comes to the ſaine thing, fuch as had not been 
employed by other writers, indida, he, on a like oc- 
caſion, terms igno/a. The connexion lies thus. Ha- 
ving mentioned Sile nus in v. 239, one of the com- 
moneſt characters in this drama, an objection imine- 
diately offers itſelf ; © but what good poet will en- 
gage in ſubjects and characters ſo trite and hack- 
«ney'd?” I he anſwer is, ex noto fictum carmen jequar, 
i. e. however tiite and well known this and ſome 0- 
ther characters, eſſential to the ſatyr, are, and mutt 
be; yet will there be ſtill room for fiction and genius 
to ſhew itſelf. The conduct and diſpohtion of the play 
may be wholly new, and above the ability of com- 
210n writers, tantum feries [undturaque potilct, 


244. SYLVIS DEDUCTI CAVEANT ctc.] Having 
before [v. 232] ſettled the true idea of the tityric 
ſtyle in general, he now treats of the pecuiiar langu— 
2ve of the ſatyrs themſelves. This common lenſe 
demands to be in conformity with their fſylvan cha- 
racter, neither affectedly tuncer and gallant, on tlie 
one hand; nor groſsly and offenſively obicence, on 
the other. The ft of theſe cautions leems levelled 
at a falſe impiovement, which, on the introduction 
of the Roman ſatyr, was p.obably attempted on tl: 


imple, rude plan of the Greek, without conſiderin 


the ruſtic extraction and manners of- the fauns and 


ſatyrs. Tlie /atter, obliquely glances at the imputi- 
ties of the Atellane, whoſe hcenticus ribaldry, as 
tath been obſerved, would, of courle, infct the fii ſt 

cilays cf the Roman ſatyr. 
Litt theſe rules fo neceſſaty to be followed in the 
fatyrie, 
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fatyric, are (to obſerve it by the way) fill more eſſen- 
tial to the ypaSTORAL poem: the fortunes ard cha- 
racter of which (though numberleſs volumes have 
been written upon it) may be given in few words. 

The prodigious number of wiitings, called Paſto- 
Tal, which have been current in all times, and in a); 
languages, ſhews there is ſomething very taking in 
this poem. And no wonder, fince it addteſſes itſelf 
to THREE leading principles in human nature, THE. 
LOVE OF EASE, THE LOVE OF BEAUTY, and THEY 
MIORAT, SENSE : fuch pieces as theſe being employed 
in repreſenting to us the TRANQUILLITY, the ix No- 
CENCE, and the SCENERY, of the rural life. But 
though theſe ideas are of themſelves agrecable, good 
ſenſe will not be ſatisfed unieſs they appear to have 
ſome foundation in truth and nature. And even, 
then, their impreſſion will be but faint, if they ate 
not, further, employed to convey inſtructian, or in- 
tereſt the heart, 

Hence the different farms, under which this poem 
hath appeared. Tukockirus thought it ſufficient 
20 give 2 regliiy ta his pictures of the rurai manners. 
But in ſo doing it was too apparent that his draught 
would often be coarſe and unpleaſing. And, in fact, 
we find that i:s ſnephercs, coatrary to the poet's rule, 


——immunda crepent ignominioſaque dia. 


V1eGIL avoided this extreme. Without Cepart- 
ing very wicely from the ſimplicity of ruftic nature, 
his fepherds are more decent, their lives more ſe- 
rene, and, in general, the ſcene more inviting. But 
the refinements of his age not well agreeing to theſe 
ſimple delineations, and Eis views in writing not being 
merely to entertain, he ſaw fit to allegorize theſe a- 
greeable fancies, and make them the vehicles of Yi 
torical, and ſometimes even of philoſephic, inſorma- 
Lion, | | 

Our SyrxSzER wanted to engroſs all the beautics 
of his maſters ; and ſo, to the artleſs and too natural 
drawing of the Greek, added the deep allegotic de- 
ſign of the Latin, poet. | 
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One eaſily ſees that this ænigmatic caſt of the paſ- 
toral was meant to give it an air of inſtruction, and 
to make it a reaſonable entertainment to ſuch as 
would nauſeate a ſort of writing, 


« Where pute deſcription held the place of ſenſe.” 


But this refinement was out of place, as not only 
inconſiſtent with the ſimplicity of the paſtoral cha- 
racter, but as tending to rob us in a good degree of 
the pleaſure, which thefe amuſing and pictureſque 
poems are intended to give. 

Others therefore took another route. The fa- 
mous Tasso, by an effort of genius which hath 
done him more honour than even his epic talents, pro- 
duced a new kind of paſtoral, by engrafting it on 
the drama. And under this form, paſtoral poetry 
became all the vogue. The charming AMinTaAs was 
even commented by the greateſt ſcholars and critics. 
It was read, admired, and 1mitated by all the world. 

There is no need to depreciate the fine copies that 
were taken of it, in Italy. But thoſe by our own 
poets were, by far, the beſt. SHAKESPEARE had, 
indeed, ſet the example of ſomething like paſtoral 
dramas, in our language; and in his Winter's Tale, 
As ye like it, and ſome other of his pieces, has en- 
chanted every body with his natural ſylvan manners, 
and ſylvan ſcenes. But FLETCHER fet himſelf, in 
earneſt, to emulate the Italian, yet ftill with an eye 
of reverence towards the Engliſh, poet. In his faith- 


ful ſhepherdeſs he ſurpaſſes the former, in the variety 
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of his paintings and the beauty of his ſcene ; and 
only falls ſhort of the latter, in the truth of man- 
ners, and a certain original grace of invention which 
no imitation can reach. The faſhion was now ſo far 
etabliſhed, that every poet of the time would try 
his hand at a paſtoral. Even ſurly BEN, though he 
tound no precedent for it among his antients, was 
caught with the beauty of this novel drama, and, it 
mutt be owned, has written above himſelf in the 
fragment of his /ad ſhepherd. The ſcene, at length, 
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was Cloſed with the Camus of MiLTon, who, in his 
rural paintings, almoſt equalled the ſimplicity and 
nature of Shakeſpeare and Fletcher, and, ia the 
purity and Splendor of his expreſſion, outdid Tasso. 

In this new form of the paſtoral, what was child- 
iſh before, is readily adinitted and excuſed. A ſim- 
ple moral tale being the groundwork of the piece, the 
charms of deſcription and ali the embelliſhments of 
the ſcene are only ſubſervient to the higher purpoſe 
of piQuring the manners, or touching the heart. 

But the good ſenſe of Shakeſpeare, or perhaps the 
felicity of his genius, was admirable. Inſtead of the 
deep tragic air of -Tafſo (which has been generally 
followed) and his continuance of the paſtoral ſtrain, 
even to ſatiety, through five acts, he only made uſe 
of theſe playful images to enrich his comic ſcenes. 
He faw, I ſuppoſe, that paſtoral ſubjects were unfit 
to bear a tragic diſtteſs. And beſides, when the diſ- 
treſs riſes to any height, the wantonneſs of paſtoral 
imagery grows diſtaſteful. Whereas the genius of 
comedy . admits of humbler diſtreſſes; and leaves us 
at leiſure to recreate ourſelves with theſe images, as 
no way interfering with the draught of characters, 
or the management of a comic tale. But to make 
up in ſurprize what was wanting in paſſion, Shake. 
ſpeare hath, with great judgment, adopted the popu- 
lar ſyſtem of Faeries; which, while it fo naturally 
ſupplies the place of the old ſylvan theology, gives 
a wildneſs to tals ſort of paſtoral painting which is 
perfectly ininutable. 

In a word; if Taſſo had the honour of inventing 
the faſtoral drama, properly ſo called, Shakeſpeare 
has ſhewn us the juit application of paſtoral poetry; 
which, however amuſing to the imagination, good 
ſenſe will hardly endure, except in a ſhort dialogue, 
or in ſome occaſional dramatic ſcenes ; and in the/e 
only, as it ſerves to the diſplay of characters and the 
conduct of the poet's plot. 

And to confirm theſe obſervations on paſtoral poe- 
try, which may be thought too ſevere, one may ab- 
ſerve 
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* ferve that ſuch, in effect, was the judgment paſſed 


upon it by hat great critic, as well as wit, CEzvan- 
TES. He conciudes his famous adventures, with a 
kind of project for his knight and ſquite to turn ſhep- 
herds : an evident ridicule on the turn of that time 
far paſtoral poems and romances, that were beginning 
to ſucceed to their books of heroic knight-errantry. 
Not, but it contains, alſo, a hne ſtroke of moral cri- 
ticiſin, as implying, what is ſcen from experience to 
be too true, that men capable of runnivg into one 
enthuſiaſm are feldom cured of it but by ſome ſud- 
den diverſion of the imagination, which drives them 
into another. - 

In concluſion, the reader will ſcarcely aſk me, why, 
in this deduction of the hiſtory and genius of paſto- 
ral poetry, I have taken no notice oi what has been 
written of this kind, in France ; which, if it be not 
the moſt unpoetical nation in Europe, is at leaſt the 
moſt unpaſtoral, Nor is their criticiſm of this poem 
much better than their execution. A late writer [e] 
indeed pronounces M. de Fontenelle's diſcourſe on 
paſtoral poetry to be one of the fineſt pieces of criti- 
ciſm in the world, For my part, I can only lay it is 
rather more tolerable than his paſtorals. | 


243. OFFENDENTUR ENIM QUIBUS EST EQUUS 
ET PATER ET RES.] The poet, in his endeavour to 
reclaim his countrymen from the taſte obſcene, very 
politely, by a common figure, repreſents that as be- 
ing the Fact, Which he withed to be ſm. For what 
reception the rankeſt obſcenities met with on the Ro- 
man ftage we learn from Ovid s account of the ſuc-— 
cels of the Miu: 

Nobilis hos dirge matronaque, virque puergue, 

Spectat : et e magnd parte ſenatus wede/7. 
. Triſt. ii. v. 50m. 


** * 


[4] Mr. Hume, Or sIArLIcITY AN DO REINE 
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This, indeed, was not till ſome time after the date 
of this epiſtle. But we may gueſs from hence what 
muſt have been the tendency of the general diſpoſi- 
tion, and may ſee to how little effect the poet had la- 
boured to divert the public attention from the Mimes 
to his reformed Atellanes. 


251. SYLLABA LONGA BREv1, etc.] This whole 
critique on the ſatyrs concludes with ſome directions 
about the Iambic verſe. When the commentary aſ- 
ſerts, that this metre was common to tragedy and the 
ſatyrs, this is not to be taken ſtrictly; the ſatyrs, in 
this re ſpect, as in every other, ſuſtaining a ſort of in- 
termediate character betwixt tragedy and comedy. 
For accurately ſpeaking, their proper meaſure, as 
the Grammarians teach, was the Iambic, enlivened 
with the tribrachys. © Gaudent Victor. I. ii. c. met. 
Iamb.] triſyllabo pede et maxime tribrache.” Yet 
there was likeneſs enough to conſider this whole af- 
fair of the metre under the ſame head. The Ro- 
man dramatic writers were very careleſs in their ver- 
fication, which aroſe, as is hinted, v. 259, from an 
immoderate and undiſtinguiſhing veneration of their 
old poets. | 

In concluſion of all that has been delivered on the 
ſubject of rheſe ſatyrs, it may be amuſing to the 
learned reader to hear a celebrated French critic ex- 
preſs himſelf in the following manner: „Les Ro- 
% mains donnoient encore le nom de Satyre a une 
« eſpece de Piece Paſtorale ; qui tenoit, dit on, le 
«© milieu entre la 'Tragedie et la Comedie. C'eſt tout 
& ce que nous en ſcavons.” | Mem. de F Hiſt. des Bel- 
les Lett. tom xvii. p. 211.] 


264 ET DATA ROMANIS vVENIA EST INDIGNA 
POETIS.] It appears certainly, that what is ſaid 
here concerning the metre of dramatic poems, was 
peculiarly calculated for the correction of the Roman 
reglipzence, and inaccuracy in this reſpect. This, if 
it had not been fo expreſly told us, would have been 

: {cen 
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ſeen from the few 'remaining fragments of the old 
Latin plays, in which a remarkable careleſſneſs of 
numbers is obſerved. This gives a preſumption, that, 
with the like advantage of conſulting them, it would 
alſo appear, that the reſt, of the poet's rules were di- 
reed to the ſame end, and that even ſuch, as are 
delivered in the moſt abſolute and general form, had 
a peculiar reference, agreeably to what 1s here taught 
of the plan of this poem, to the correiponding de- 
fects in the tate of the Roman ſtage. 


270. AT VESTRI PROAVI PLAUTINOS ET NUME= 
ROS ET LAUDAVERE SALES; NIMIUM PATIENTER 
UTRUMQUE, Nx DICAM STULTE, MIRATI ;] It 
hath been thought ſtrange, that Horace ſhould paſs 
lo ſevere a cenſure on the ait of Plautus, which yet 
appeared to Cicero fo admirable, that he ſpeaks of it 
as elegans, urbanum, ingenioſum, facetum. [De Off. 
1. 29.] Nor can it be ſaid, that this difference of judg- 
ment was ow ing to the improved delicacy of taſte for 
wit, in the Auguſtan age, ſince it doth not appear, 
that Horace's own jokes, when he attempts to divert 
us in this way, are at all better than Cicero's. 

The common anſwer, ſo far as it reſpe&s the po- 
et, is, I believe, the true one: „ that endeavouring 
eto beat down the exceilive veneration of the elder 
„% Roman poets, and, among the reit (as appears from 


2 Ep. i. and A. P. 54) of Plautus, he cenſures, 


% without reſerve, every the leaſt defect in his wri- 
« tings; though, in general, he agreed with Cicero 


in admiring him.” But then this was all. For 
that he was 15 over- nice as to diſlike Plautus' wit in 
the main, and, but in this view, probably had not 
criticized him at all, ] collect from his expreſs appro- 
| bation of the wit of the old comedy; which certainly 
Was not more delicate, than that of Plautus. 


ridiculum acri 
Fortius et melius magnas plerumque ſecat res. 


Vol., I. H Ila, 
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Illi, ſcripta guibus comedia priſca viris e, 
Hoc flabant, noc SUNT 1MITANDI. 


I S. x. 15. 


I know, it hath been thought, that, even in this very 
-place, where he cenſures the wit of Plautus, he di- 
res us ad Greca exemplaria, 1. e. as his critics un- 
derſtand him, to Ariſtophanes, and the other writers 
of the old Comedy; but ſuch a direction in this place, 
were altogether improper, and the ſuppoſition is, be- 
ſides, a palpable miſtake. For the Græca exemplaria 
arc referred to only, as models in exact verſification, 
as the tenor of the place fully ſhews. And what Ho- 
race afterwards remarks on the wit of Plautus, in ad- 
dition to the obſerrations on metre, is a new and 
diſtinct criticiſm, and hath no kind of reference to 
the eee, direction. But ſtill, as J ſaid, Horace 
appears no ſuch enemy to the old comic wit, as, 
without the particular reaſon aſſigned, to have ſo ſe- 
verely condemned it. The difficulty is to account for 
Cicero's ſo peculiar admiration of it, and that a taſte, 
otherwiſe ſo exact, as his, ſhould delight in the coarſe 
humour of Plautus, and the old comedy. The caſe, 
I believe, was this: 

Cicero had imbibed a ſtrong reliſh of the frank and 
libertine wit of the old comedy, as belt ſuited to the 
-genius of popular eloquence ; which, though it de- 
mands to be tempered with ſome urbanity, yet never 
attains its end fo effectually, as when let down and 
accommodated, in ſome certain degree, to the gene- 
ral taſte and manners of the people. This Cicero in 
effect owns, when he tells us, the main end of jeit- 
ing at the bar [De Orat. ccxl.] is, not to acquire the 
credit of conſummate humour, but to carry the cauſe, 
at proficiamus aliguid that is, to make an impreſſi- 
on on the people; which is generally, we know, bet- 


ter done by a coarſer joke, than by the elegance of 


refined raillery. And that this was the real ground of 
Cicero's preference of the old comedy to the new, 
may be concluded, not only from the nature of the 


thing, Þ 


it, confirms this account. 
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thing, and his own example (for he was ever rec- 
koned intemperate in his jeits, which by no means 
anſwer to the elegance of his character) but is cer- 
tainly collected from what Quintilian, in his account 
of it, expteſsly obſerves of the old comedy, Neſecio 
an ulla poeſis (poſt Homerum) aut ſimilior fit oratori- 
bus, aut ad oratores ſaciendos aptior. The reaſon, 
doubtleſs, was, that ſtrength, and prompt and elo- 
quent freedom, Vires et facundiſſima libertas, which 
he had before obſerved, ſo peculiarly belonged to it, 
And this, I think, will go ſome way towards clear- 
ing an embarratling circumſtance in the hiſtory of the 
Roman learning, which I know not, if any writer 
hath yet taken notice of. It is, that though Menan- 
der and the authors of the new comedy were after- 
wards admired, as the only maſters of the comic dra- 
ma, yet this does not appear to have been ſeen, or, 
at leaſt, ſo fully acknowledged, by the Roman wri- 
ters, till after the Auguſtan age ; notwithſtandin 
that the Roman taſte was, from that time, vilibly de- 
clining. The reaſon, I doubt not, was, that the 
popular eloquence, which continued, in a good de- 
gree of vigour, to that time, participating more of 


the freedom of the old comic banter, and rejecting, 


as improper to its end, the refinements of the nerv, 
inſenſibly depraved the public taſte; which, by de- 
grees only, and not till a ſtudied and cautious decla- 
mation had, by the neceſſary influence. of abſolute 
power, ſucceeded to the liberty of their old oratory, 
was fully reconciled to the delicacy and ſtrict deco- 
rum of Menander's wit. Even the cafe of Terence, 
which, at firſt ſight, might ſeem to bear hard againſt 
This poet, ſtruck with 
the ſupreme elegance of Menander's manner, and at- 
tempting too ſoon, before the public taſte was ſuffi- 
ctently tormed for it, to bring it on the ſtage, had 


; occaſion for all the credit, his noble patrons could 
give kim, to ſupport himſelf againſt the popular cla- 
 mour. What was the object of that clamour, we learn 


1 from 
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from a curious paſſage in one of his prologues, where 
his adverſary is made to object, 


uas—fecit—fabulas 
Tenut efſe oratione et ſcriptura levi. 


Prol. ad Phorm: 


The ſenſe of which is not, as his commentators have 
idly thought, that hrs ſtyle was low and trifling, for 
this could never be pretended, but that his dialogues 
was inſipid, and his characters, and, in general, his 
whole compoſition, without that comic ere 
which their vitiated taſtes required. This further 
appears from thoſe common verſes of Cæſar, where, 
charaQerizing the genius of Terence's plays, as de- 
void of this comic fpirit, he calls them lenia /cripta : 


LEwiBus atgue utinam SCRIPTIS adjunda foret vi- 
Comica: 4 


words, which are the cleareſt comment on the lines 
in queſtion. 

But this famous judgment of Cæſar deſerves to be 
ſcrutinized more narrowly. For it may be faid 
«© that by vis comica I ſuppoſe him to mean the co- 
mic drollery of the od and middle comedy; whereas 
it is more probable he meant the elegant but high 
humour of the beſt writers of the new, particularly 
of Menander ; why elſe doth he call Terence, Di- 
„ midiate Menander ?” There is the more force in 
this objection, becauſe the elegant but high humour, 
here mentioned, 1s of the trueſt merit in comedy ; and 
becauſe Menander, of whom the antients ſpeak fo 
honourably, and whom we only know by their enco- 
miums, may be reaſonably thought to have excelled 
in it. What occurs in anſwer to it, is this. 

1. The antients are generally allowed to have hac 
very little of what. we now underſtand by comic hu- 
mour. Lucian is the firſt, indeed the only one, who 
hath properly left us any conſiderable ſpecimens of it. 
And he is almoſt modern with regard to the writers 
under conſideration. But, 
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2. That Menander and the writers of the new co- 
medy did not excel in it, is probable for theſe rea- 
ſons. 

1. The moſt judicious critic of antiquity, when 
he is purpoſely conſidering the excellencies of the 
Greek comedians, and, what is more, expoſing the 
comparative deficiencies of the Roman, ſays not a 
word of it. He thinks, indeed, that Terence's, which 
yet he pronounces to be moſt elegant, is but the 
fainteſt ſhadow of the Greek, comedy. But then his 
reaſon is, quod ſerm? ipſe Romanus non recipere vide- 
atur illam ſolis conceſſam Atticis venerem: [L. x. 1.] 
It ſeems then as if the main defect, which this cri- 


tic obſerved in Terence's comedy, was a want cf 


that inexplicable grace of language, which fo pecu- 
liarly belonged to the Grecks; a grace of fo ſubtle 
a nature that even they could only catch it in one 
dialeQ—guando cam ne Græci quidem in alio genere 
lingue non obtinuerint. [Ib.] 


2. Some of Terence's plays may be almoſt faid to 


be direct tranſlations from Menander. And the co- - 


mic humour, ſuppoſed in the objection, being of the 
trueſt taſte, no reaſon can be imagined why the poet 
ſhould ſo induſtriouſly avoid to transfuſe this laft and 
higheſt grace into his comedy. Eſpecially ſince the 
popular cry again him proceeded from hence, that 
he was wanting in comic pleaſantry; a wart, which 
by a ſtricter attention to this virtue of his great ori- 
ginal, ſuppoſing Menander to have been poſſeſſed of 
it, he might ſo eaſily have ſupplied. And leſt it 
ſould be thought he omitted to do this, a5 not con- 
ceiving any thing of this virtue, or as not approving 
it, we find in him, but rarely indeed, ſome delicate 
touches, which approach as nearly as any thing in an- 
tiquity to this genuine comic humour. Of which 


* Lind is that in the Hecyra : 


Tum tu igitur nibil adtuliſti huc plus und ſenten- 
tia © 
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For theſe reaſons I ſhould ſuppoſe that Menandey 
and the writers of the new comedy, from whom Te- 
rence copied, had little of this beauty. 

But what ſhall we ſay then to Cæſat's dimidiate 
Me nander It refers, I believe, ſolely to what Quin- 
tilian, as we have ſeen, obſerved, that, with all his 
emulation of Attic elegance, he was unable, through 
the native ſtubbornneis of the Latin tongue, to come 
up to the Greek comedy. The very text of Cæſar 
leads to this meaning. 


Tu queque, ty in ſummis, 6 dimidiate Menander, 
Poneris, et nerilo, PURI SERMONIS AMATOR, 


His excellence conſiſted in the parity and urbani- 
ly of his exprefſion, in which praiſe if he £:!] fell 
ſhort of his mater, the fault was not in him, but the 
i:traQability of his language. And in this view Cz- 
ſar's addreſs carries with it the higheſt compliment. 
Quintilian had ſaid in relation to this point, Vix le- 
vem conſeguinur umbram. But Cæſar, in a fond ad- 
miration of his merit, cries out, 


Tu gusque, TU in ſummis, d DIMIDIATE MEN AN- 
DUR, 


Hes cenſure of him is delivered in the following lines: 


Lenibus atque utinam ſcriptis adjuncta foret vis 
Comica, ut qu ato virtus polleret honore 

Cum Gracis, neque in bac deſpectus parte jaceres; 
Unum hoc maceror et doleo tibi deeſſe, Terenti. 


Which, again, gives no countenance to the ſuppoſiti- 
on of Menander's exceiling in comic humour. For he 
does not fay, that with the addition of this talent he 
had equalled MHe nander, but in general, the GREEKS 
—equato wirtus polleret honore cum GRECis. And 
this was what occaſioned Czfar's regret. He wiſhed 
to ſee him unite all the merits of the Greck comedy. 
As far as the Latin tongue would permit, he had 
thewn himſelf a maſter of the elegance of the new. 
What he fr'ther required in him was the flrong wit 

and 
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and ſatyt of the 6/4. His favourite had then rive ed, 
in every praiſe, the Greek Writers. 

And, if this be adinitted, nothing hinders but that 
by vis comica Cæſar may be underſtood to mean (how 
conſiſtently with the admired urbanity of Terence 1s 
not. the queſtion} the comic pleaſantry of the middle 
or old comedy. 

The thing indeed could hardly be otherwiſe. For 
Plautus, who chiefly copied from the middle comedy, 
had; by the drollery of his wit, and the buffoon plea- 
ſantry of his ſcenes, ſo enchanted the people as to 
continue the reigning favourite of the ſtage, even 
long after Afranius and Terence had appeared on it; 
Nay the humour continned through the Auguſtan age 
4], when, as we learn from Horace, in many parts 
of his writings, the public applauſe ſtil followed 


Plautus; in whom though - himſelf could ſee many 


faults, yet he does not appear to have gone ſo far, 
ae, upon the whole, to give the preference to Te— 
rence. Afterwards indeed the 9 altered. Pater- 
culus admires; and Plutarch and Quintilian are per- 
ſectly charmed: ita nem wite imaginem expreſſil, 
ita eſt omnibus rebus, per ſonis, affe@ibus accommoda- 


tus, This character, one would think, ſhould have 


fitted him allo for a complete model to the orator, 
And this, as might be expected, was Quintilian's opi- 
nion. For, though he ſaw, as appears from the paſ- 
ſage already quoted, that the writers of the old co- 
medy were, in fact, he lizeft to orators, and the moſt 
proper to form them-40 the practice ef the Forum, yet, 
in admiration of the abſolute perfection of Menan- 


der's manner, and criticiſing him by the rules of a 


juit and accurate rhetoric, and not at all in the views 
of a practical orator, he pronounces him to be a com- 


plete pattern of oratorial excellence: wel. unus, dili- 


— — 


— 


7] And no wonder, when, as Suetonius tells us, 


the emperor himſelf was ſo delizhted with the old 


comedy. [c. 89 
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genter ledtus, ad cundta efficienda ſufficiat, l. x. c. 1' 
Yet Cicero, it ſeems, thought otherwiſe ; for he 
ſcarcely, as I re:member, mentions the name of Me- 
nander in his rhetorical books, though he is very 
large in commending the authors of the old Greek 
comedy. The realon was unqueſtionably that we 
have been explaining: The delicate obſervance of 
decorum for which this poet was fo famous, in eu, 
bus mire cuſtodilur ab hoc poeta decorum, tendered 
him an unfit model for a popular ſpeaker, eſpecially 
in Rome, where an orator was much more likely to 
carry his point by the vn comica, the broader mirth 
of Ariſtophanes, or Plautus, than by the delicate 
railleries, and exquiſite paintings of Menander, or 
Terence. 


273. SI MODO EGO ET VOS SCIMUS INURBANUM 
LEPIDO SEPONERE DICTO.] It was very late ere 
the antients became acquainted with this diſtinction. 
Indeed it does not appear, they ever poſſeſſed it in 
that ſupreme degree, which might have been expect- 
ed from their exquiſite diſcernment in other inſtances. 
Even Horace himſelf, though his pictures of life are 
commoiTy the moſt delicate, and wrought up in the 
higheſt beauty of humour, yet, when he affects the 
laiſant, and purpoſely aims at the comic ſtyle and 
manner, is obſerved to ſink beneath himſelf extreme- 
Iy. The truth is, there is ſomething low, and what 
the French call groffer, in the whole caſt of antient 
wit; Which 1s rather a kind of rude, illiberal ſatire, 
than a juſt and temperate ridicule, reſtrained by the 
exact rules of civility and good ſenſe. This a cele- 
brated writer, who ſeems willing to tkink the moſt 
tavourably of the antient wits, in effect owns, when, 
after quoting certain inſtances of their raillery, he 
lays, Ces exemples. quoique wifs et bons en leur gen- 
re, ont quelque choſe de trop dur, qui ne Saccommode- 
roit, pas d ndtre maniere de vivre; et ce ſeroit ce que 
nous appellons rompre en wifiers, que de dire en face 
des weritez ai forts que celles-la, [Rec. de bons 
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Contes et de bons Mots, p. 89.] This rudeneſs, com” 
plained of, appears in . ing more evident, than in 
their perpetual banter on cor rporal infirmities, which 
runs through all the wits both of Greece and Rome. 
And to ſhew us, that this was not a practice they al- 
lowed themſelves in, againſt rule, Cicero mentions cor- 
poral infirmities ¶ De Or. 1. ii. c. 59.] as one of the 
molt legitimate lources of the *tyicuLous, E 
de for mitatis el Cor "his Dir [atis Bella nateries. 
And, in another place, Halde idle tur etiam mag i- 
nes, que fere in defermilatem, aut in aligquod Sitium 
corporis ducuntur cum ſimilitudine e n etc. lib. 
c. 66.] And this, which is very remarkable, though 
they ſaw the abfurdity of it, as appears from the an- 
iwer of Lamia, recorded by Cicero, to a joke of this 
kind, Non potui mihi formam ipſe fngere, lib. c. 65.4 
The univei fal prevalence of a practice fo abſurd in 
itſelf, and ſeen by themſelves to be fo, in the tu 
politeſt ſtates of the old world, muſt needs 18 
iprung from ſome very general, and fowerful cauſe ; 
which, becauſe it hath not, that I know of, been con- 
ficered of any writer, I ſnail here attempt to open 
and exp! ain. The ſubject is curious, and wou 11d re- 
quite a volume to do it juſtice. I can only hint at 
the principal reaſons, which appear to me to have 
been theſe. 

I. The free and popular government of thoſe ſtates, 
This, preſerving an equality of condition, and there- 
by ſpreading a fearlefsnels and independency through 
all ranks and orders of men, of couiſe pt ouuecd 7 and 
indulged the utmoſt Sram of expretion, uninflu- 
enced by hopes of favour, and unawed by fear of 
perſonal offence ; the two ſources, from whence the 
civility of a more cautious ridicule is derired. Nov 
of all the ſpecies of raillery, the moſt natural and eb- 
Dious to a people unreftrained by theſe 8 8, is e- 
ver the ccarſeſt, ſuch as that on 201poreld 'cformi ties; 
es appears irom its prevailing cvery 3 ere, in all 
forms of government, among che loweſt of the peo- 
ple, betwixt whom thvſe cauſes never ſubſiſt. Put 
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this reaſon involves in it ſome particulars, which de- 
ſerve to be cor ſidered. 1. The orators, who catched 
it from the conſtitution themſelves, contributed in 
their turn to forward and help on this diſpoſition to 
uncivilized mirth. For, the form of their govern- 
ment requiring immediate, and almoſt continual, ap- 
plications to the people; and the nature of ſuch ap- 
plications giving frequent exerciſe to their wit, it 
was natural ſor them to ſuit it to the capacities of 
their auditory ; if indeed they had ſeen better them- 
ſelves. Thus we find the orators in the Forum, e- 
ven in the later times of the Roman republic, expo- 
ling their adverſary to the broad mirth of the popu- 
lace, by enlarging on his loro flature, ugly face, or 
Aiſtorted chin. Inſtances of which may be met with 
in Cicero's treatiſe De oratore; and even, as hath 
been obſerved, in ſome orations and other pieces of 
Cicero himſelf, 2. From the Forum the humour in- 
ſenſibly ſpread amongſt all orders, and particularly, 
amongſt the writers for the ſtage, where it was kept 
up in its full vigour, or rather heightened to a fur- 
Ther extravagance, the lavghter of the people being 
its more immediate and direct aim. But, the ſtage 
not only conformed, as of courſe it would, to the 
ſpirit of the times (which, for the reaſon already giv- 
en, were none-of the moſt obſervant of decorum) 
but, as we ſhall alſo find, it had perhaps the greateit 
i=Yuence in reducing and forming that ſpirit itſelf. 
This will appear, if we recolleR, in few words, the 

rije, progreſs. and charader of the antient ſtage. 
The Greck drama, we know, had its origin from 
the looſe, licentious raillery of the rout of Bacchus, 
indulging to themſelves the freeſt {allies of taunt and 
invective, as would belt ſuit ro lawleſs natures, in- 
pirited by fetal mirth, and made extravagant by 
wine Hence arofc, and with a character anſwering 
to this original, the fatyric drama; the {pirit ot 
which was aiterviards, ia good meaſure, revived and 
continued in the old comedy, and itſelf preſerved, 
though with conſiderable alteration in the form, 
through 
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through all the ſeveral periods of the Greek ſtage; 
even when tragedy, which aroſe out of it, was 
brought to its laſt perfection. Much the ſame may 
be obſerved of the Roman drama, which, we are told, 
had its riſe in the unreſtrained feſtivity of the ruſtic 
youth. This gave occafion to their Satyræ, that ie, 
medleys of an irregular form, acted for the diverſion 
of the people. And, when afterwards Livius Andro- - 
nicus had, by a further reform, reduced theſe Satyræ 
into regular tragedies, another ſpecies of buffoon ri- 
dicule was cultivated, under the name of Atellane © 
fabulz ; which, according to Diomedes' character of 
them, were replete with jocular witticiſms, and de- 
ry much reſembled the Greek fatyrs. Dictis joculari- 
bus referte, ſimiles fere ſunt ſatyricis fabulis Græco- 
rum. Theſe were ever after retained, - and annexed 
to their moſt regular dramatic entertainments in 


Rome, juſt as the /atyrs were in Greece; and this, 


(as was ſeen in its place) though much pains was 
taken to reform, if not wholly remove, them. But 
to ſhevy how ſtrong the paſſion of the Romans was 
for this rude illiberal banter, even the licentious cha- 
rater of the Atellanzs did not fully ſatisfy them; 
but, as if they were determined to ſtick to their ge- 
nuine ruſticity, they continued the Satyre them- 
ſelves, under the name of Exodia, that is farces of 
the groſſeſt and moſt abſurd compoſition; which, to 
heighten the mirth of the day, were commonly inter- 
woven with the Atellane pieces. The reaſon of the 
continuance of ſuch ribaldry in the politeſt ages of 
Greece and Rome hath been inquired into. At pre- 
ſent it appears, what effect it muſt neceſſarily have 
upon the public taſte. 

II. Another cauſe connected wich the foregotng, 
and riſing out of it, feems to have been the fefſal li- 
cence of particular ſeaſons, ſuch as the Dionyſia and 
Panathenza, amongſt the Grecks ; and the Baccha- 
nalia and Saturnalia, at Rome. Theſe latter, it is 
obſervable, were continued to the lateſt period of the 
Roman empire, preſerving in them an image, as wy 
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of the frank and libertine wit of their old ſtage, as 
of the original equality and independency of their 
old times. Quintilian thinks, that, with ſome regu- 
lation, good uſe might have been made of theſe ſea- 
Tons of licence, for the cultivating a juſt ſpirit of 
raillery in the orators of his time. As it was, there 
35 no doubt, they helped much to vitiate and deprave 
it. His words are theſe : Quin illæ ipſæ, que Dic- 
TA ſunt ac. vecantur, quas certis diebus feſle licentiæ 
dicere ſolebamus, ſi paulum adbibhita ratione ſingeren- 
tur, aut aliquid in his ſerium quoque eſſet admixtum, 
flurimum poterunt utilitatis afferre : que nunc ju- 
de num, aut fibi ludentium exercitatio eſt. [Quint. J. 
Iv. c. 3.] Beſides, in Greece, the jeſter was a cha- 
racter by profeſſion, neceſſary. to the pleaſantry of 
private feaſts, and, as we learn from the fine ſatyr in 
Nene Sumpoſium, even in that polite age, wel- 

come to all companies [z]. 
From 
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[r] This is further confirmed from Lucian, who, 
in the deſcription of a ſplendid feaſt in his AAEK- 
Tyr N, and in the Sympoſrum of his AATIOAI, brings 
in the TEAQNTOMOIOI as neceſſary attendants on the 
entertain:;uent, —But the reader will not take what is 
iaid of the ãne /atyr of Xenophon's Sympoſium, who, 
hath not obſerved, that this ſort of compoſitions, 
which were in great credit with the antients, are of 
the nature of dramas, HOIKOI AOTOT, as Ariſtotle 
would call them. In which the dialogiſts, who are 
real perſonages as in the old comedy, give a lively, and 
ſometimes exaggerated expreiſion of their own cha- 

acters. Under tis den of a Sympoſium we are 
prepared to expect bad characters as well as good. 
Nothing in the Lind of compoſition itfelt confined 
the writer to the /atter ; and the decorum of a fe/?al 
enver/alion, Wen, in a republic eſpecialiy, would 
have a mixtute of fatyr in it, ſeemed to demand the 

former. 
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From theſe reaſons I think it not difficult to ac- 
count for the coarſeneſs of antient wit. The free 
genius of the Greek and Roman conſtitution was un- 
queſtionably its main ſpring and ſupport. But, when 
this charaCter of their government was ſeconded by 
the freedom of their demagogues, the petulance of 
the ſtage, and the unconttouled licence of recurring 
feſtival ſolemnities, it was no wonder, the illiberal 
manner ſo thoroughly infected all ranks and degrees 
of the people, as by no after diligence and refne- 
ment wholly to be removed. And this theory is in- 
deed confirmed by fact. For, when now the tyran- 
ny of one man had ingroſſed the power, and oppreſ- 
ſed the liberties, of Greece, their ſtage refined, their 
wit poliſhed, and Menander wrote. And thovgh a 
thorough reform was never made in the Roman ſtage, 
partly, as Quintilian thinks, from the intractability 


former, We ſee then the undoubted purpoſe of Xe- 
nophon in the perſons of his JESTER and SyRacue 
£1AxX; and of Plato, in thoſe of ArxisTropnanes 
and ſome others. Where we may further take no- 
tice, that, to prevent the abuſe and miſconſtruction, 
to which theſe perſo..ated diſcourſes are ever liable, 
Socretes is brought in to correct the looſeneſs of 
them, in both dlalogues, and in ſome meaſure doth 
the ce of tte dramatic chorus, BON IS FAVENDI. 
But it is the leſs range that the moderns have not 
apprehended the genius of theſe Smpeſia, When 
Athenzus, who profciled!y criticiſes them, and one 
would think, had a better opportunity of knowing 
their real character, hath betrayed the groſſeſt igno- 
rance about them. —I can but juſt hint theſe things, 
which might afford curious matter for a diſſertation. 
But enouzh is {aid to let the intelligent reader into 
the true ſecret of theſe convivial dialiguzs, and to 
explain the ground of the encomium here paſſed up- 
on one of them, | 
of 
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of their language, but chiefly, it may be, as to tlic 
point in queſtizn, from the long continuance of theft 
rude farcica! ſnews, yet ſomething like this appear? 
to have followed upon the loſs of their freedom; as 
is plain from the improved delicacy of their later ori- 
tics; who, as Quintilian and Plutarch, are very pro- 
fuſe in their encomiums on Menander, and the gere 
comedy; whereas we find little ſaid of it by the Au- 
guſtan writers, who ſeem generally to have preferred 
the coarſer wit and pleaſantry of the . The ſtate 
of modern wit too confirms this account. For it 
has grown up, for the moſt part, under limited mo- 
narchies, in which their fcenical entertainments were 
more moderate, or for plain reaſons mult leſs affect 
the public taſte. Whenever therefore a turn for let- 
ters has prevailed, a poignant, but liberal kind of 
wit hath generally ſprung up with it. Where it 3s 
worth oblerving, the growing tyranny in ſome ſtates 
hath either extinguiſhed it intirely, or refined it into 
an effeminate and timid delicacy, as the growing li- 
centiouſneſs in others hath ſunk it into a rude and 
brutal coarſeneſs; whilſt, by a due mixture of liber- 
ty and letters, we have ſeen it acquire a proper tem- 
perament at home, and, as managed by our beſt wri- 
ters, exhibit a ſpecimen of that ſtrong, yet elegant 
ridicule, which hath never yet been equalled by any 
other nation in the world. 


275. IGNOTUM TRAGICAE GENUS INVENSSSE 
CAMENAE etc.] The poet, having juſt remarked the 
negligence of the Roman writers, in two or three in- 
ſtances, and, at the ſame time recommended to then 
the ſuperior care and accuracy of the Greeks (all 
which is elegantly preparatory to the lift divifion of 
the epiſtle) proceeds in a ſhort view of the Gree 
drama, to inſinuate, as well the ſucceſsful pains of 
the Greek writers, as the real ſtale of the Roman 
ſtage ; the complete glory of which could only be 
expected, as immediately follows, fiom a ſpirit of 
diligence and correctneſs. As this whole Connexion 
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is clear and eaſy, ſo is the peculiar method, in which 
it is conducted, extremely proper. 1. To ſhew, how 
reat the advantage of their ſituation was over that 
of the Greeks, he obſerves, that the latter had the 
whole conſtitution of the drama to invent and regu- 
late; which yet, by the application and growing ex- 
perience of their poets, was ſoon effected; their tra- 
edy, all rude and ſhapeleſs, as it was, in the care of 
heſpis, appearing in its juſt form and proportion 
on the ſtage of Eſchylus and their comedy alſo 
(which, from that time, began to be cultivated) aſ- 
ſerting its * character, and, but for the culpa- 
ble omiſſion of a chorus, reaching the full extent and 
perfection of its kind. | 
2. To ſhew, what ſtil] remained to them, he 
brings down the hiſtory of tragedy no lower than 
Aſchylus; under whom it received its due form and 
all the eſſentials of its nature, yet ſtill wanted, to 
its abſolute perfection, the further accuracy and cor- 
rectneſs of a Sophocles. And, for their comedy, he 
hints the principal defect of that; its omiſſion, after 
the manner of the new comedy, of the chorus. 
There is great addreſs in this conduct. The cenſure 
alſo implied in it, is perfectly juſt. For, 1. the cha- 
racter of the Roman tragedy, in the times of Ho- 
race, was exactly that of Aſchylus. Æſchylue, 
ſays Quinctilian, was the firit, “ gui protulit tragæ- 
« dias,” i. e. who compoſed true legitimate trage- 
dies, ſublimis et gravis et grandilequus ſe&pe uſque ad 
vitium ; ſed rudis in pleriſque et incompoſitus [L. x. 
c. i.] the very deſcription, which Horace gives [z 
Ep. i. 165.] of the Roman tragedy. 


natura ſublimis et acer, 
Nam ſpirat tragicum ſatis et feliciter audet ; 
Sed turpem putat inſcitus metuitque lituram, 


2. The ſtate of their comedy, as managed by their 
beſt wiiters, Afranius and Terence, was, indecd, 
much more complete; yet wanted the chorus, which 
in the judgment of the pcet, it ſeems, was cqually ne- 

| Ceilury 
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ceſſary to the perfection of this, as of the other dra- 
ma, 


3. But the application is made in expreſs terms. 


Nil intentatum noſiriliquere poete, etc. 


7, e. our poets, as well as the Greek, have, in ſome 
degree, applied themſclves to improve and regulate 
the ſtage. In particular, a late innovation, in taking 
their ſubjzQs, both of tragedy and comedy, from 
domeſtic facts, is highly to be applauded. Their 
ſole diſadvantage is, 4 neglect ar contempt of that la- 
bour and accuracy, which gave the laſt perfeclion to 
the Greek ſcene. 

After this clear and natural expoſition of the con- 
nexion of theſe lines, all the difficulties, that have 
been found in them by certain great critics, vaniſh of 
themſelves. And the reader nov ſees (what the ſa- 
gacious Heinhus thought impoſſible to be ſhewn) an 
&ronehiay, Or contiftent, natural order in this part of 
the epiſtle; Which was in imminent danger of loſing 
all its grace and beauty, by the wild tranſpoſitions of 
that critic. | | 


278. PoST HUNC PERSONAE PALLAEQUE, etc.] 
M. Dacier hath here puzzled himſelf with a diftcul- 
ty of his own ratting. He wonders, that Horace 
ſhould omit, in this Eiſtory, the other improvements 
of Aſchylus, mentioned by Ariſtotle, and that Ariſ- 
totle, in his turn, ſhould omit thoſe, mentioned by 
Horace. The truth is, neither of them intended a 
complete account of the improvements of the Greek 
ſtage; but only fo much of them, as was neceſſary 
to the views cf cach. Ariſtotle, treating of the in- 
ternal conſtitution cf the drama, ſpeaks of ſuch 
changes, made in it by AÆſchylus, as reſpected that 
end. Horace, treating in gencral of its form, as 
perfected by the pains and application of the ſame pa- 
et, ſclects thoſe improvements only, which conttaſt 
belt to the jude cſſays of Theſpis, and, while they 
imply the reſt, exlibit tragedy, as it were, in her 

propet 
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proper perſon, on the ſtage. The reader feels the 
effect of this poetry. 


228. VEL GUI PRAETEXTAS, VEL QUI DOCU» 
RE TOGATAS.] There hath been much difficulty 
here in ſettling a very plain point. The queſtion is, 
whether pretextas mean: !ragedy, or a ſpecies of ca- 
medy? The anſwer is very clear from Diomedes, 
whoſe account is, in thort, this. * Topate is a 
«« general term for all forts of Latin plays, adopting 
„ the Roman cuſtoms and dreſſes; as Falliatæ is, 
« for all, adopting the Græcian. Of the Togatæ, 
« the ſeveral * ſpecies are, 1 Prætexta, or Pretex- 
« tata, in which Roman kings and generals were in- 
© troduced, and is ſo called, becauſe the pretexia 
« was the diſtinguiſhing habit of ſuch perſons. 2. 
« Tabernaria, trequently called 3 Togata, though 
« that word, as we have ſeen, had properly a larger 
« ſenſe. 3. Atellana. 4. Planipedis,” He next 
marks the difference of theſe ſeveral forts of Togatæ, 
from the ſimilar, correſponcing ones of the Pall; 
which are theſe: 1. + Tragœdia, abſolutely ſo ſtyl- 
« ed. 2. Comedia. 3. Satyri. 4. 7 Mic.” 
[Theſe four forts of the palliate were alſo probably 
in uſe at Rome; certainly, at leaſt, the two former.] 


It appears then from hence, that pretextata was pro- 


perly the Roman tragedy. But he adds, “ Togata 
« pretextata a tragedia differt, and it is allo ſaid, 
to be only like tragedy, tragedie fimilis.” What 
is this difference and this likeneſs ? The explanation 
follows. Heroes are introduced in ?rapedy, fuch 
« as Oreſtes, Chryſes, and the like. In the pretex- 
« fata, Brutus, Decius, or Marcellus.“ So then we 
ſee, when Græcian characters were introduced, it 
was called ſimply 7ragedia, when Roman, proetex- 
tata; yet both, tragedies. The ole difference lay in 
the perſons being foreign or domeſtic. The correſ- 
pondence in every other reſpect was exact. The 
lame is obſerved of the Roman comedy; when it a- 
dopted 9 Greck charaQters, it was called coma dia : 

hen 
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when Roman, “ Togata Tabernaria, or * Tegata, 
ſimply. That the reader may aſſure himſelf of the 
fidelity of this account, let him take it at large, in 
the Grammarian's own words. © Togatæ fahulz 
* dicuntur, quz ſcriptz ſunt ſecundum titus et ha- 
birus hominum togatorum, id eſt, Romanorum 
(Toga namque Romana eſt), ſicut Græcas fabulas 
ab habitu æque palliatas Varro ait nominari. * To- 
gatas autem cum fit generale nomen, ſpecialiter 
tamen pro tabernarits, non modo communis error 
uſurpat, ſed et poetæ Fogatarum fabularum: ſpe- 
cies tot fete ſunt, quot et palliatarum. Nam pri- 
ma ſpectes eſt togatarum, que prætextatæ dicun: 
tur, in quibus t1nperatorum negotia agebantur et 
publica, et reges Romani vel duces inducuntur, 
perſonarum et argumentorum ſublimitatæ “ tragœ⸗ 
diis ies: Prætextatæ autem dicuntur, quia tere 
regum vel magiſtratuum, qui pratexta utuntur, in 
hujuſmodi fabulis acta comprehenduntur. Secun- 
da ſpecies togatar um, que tabernaiiz dicuntur, 
humilitate perſonarum et argumentorum ſimilitu— 
* dine 5 comediis, pares—Tertia ſpecies eſt fabula- 
% larum latinarum, quz—Atellanz dictæ ſunt, ſimiles 
« © ſatyricis fahulis, Grzcis. Quarta | ſpecies eſt 
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„ planipedis, Græce dicitur “ Mis; —Togata præ- 


«« textata, a * tragœdia differt. In tragedia * heroes 
« introducuntur. Pacuvius tragœdias nominibus he- 
« roicis ſcripſit Oretten, Creſten, Chryſen, et his ſi- 
„ milia. Item Accius. In prætextata autem ſcribitur, 
« Brutus, vel Decius, vel Marcellus. 9 Togata ta- 
« bernaria a 5 comcilia differt, quod in? comœdia 
« G1zcl ritus inducuntur, pei ſonæque Grece, Laches, 
% Soſttata. In illa vero Latin“ [L. ili. c. de Com, 
et Trag. diff.) With this account of Diomedes a— 

rees per fectſy that of Feſtus; from which, however, 

l. Dacier draws a very different concluſion. “ To- 
„ gatarum duplex eil genus: pretextarnm—et ta- 


« bernarla um.“ His inference is, that prætextatæ, 


as being a ſpecies of the togatæ, mutt needs be co- 
BiE..1S ; not couſidering that togata is here a generic 
term, 
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term, comprehending under it all the ſeveral ſpecies 
both of the Roman tragedy and comedy. After what 
hath been ſaid, and eſpecially, after the full and de- 
cifive teſtimony of Diomedes, there can no longer be 
any doubt about the meaning of pretextas ; and one 
muſt be ſutprized to find M. Dacier prefacing his 
long note on this place in the following important 
manner: C'eſt un des plus diſſictles paſſages 4 Horace, 
| et peuteetre celui qu'il eft le plus mal aife detlaircir 
| @ cauſe du peu de lumiere que nous donnent les aute- 
urs Latins ſur tout ce qui regarde leurs pieces de the- 
alte. 


281. SUCCESSIT VETUS nis Comotnta, etc] 
i. e. Comedy began to be cultivated and improved 
from the time that tragedy had obtained its end, 
ie r tan? Pow, under AÆſchylus. There is no 
reai9n to ſuppoſe, with ſome critics, that Horace 
meant to date its origin from hence. The ſappott- 
tion is, in truth, contradicted by experztence and the 
erder of things. For, as a celebrated French writer 
| obſerves, ** . talent d'imiter, qui nous eft natu- 
| rel, nous porte plutot d la comedie qui roule ſur des 
choſes de notre con noiſſance qu d la Tragedie, qui frend 
| des ſujets plus eloignes de Puſage commun; et en ef- 
fed, en Greece auſſi bien qu'en France, la Comedie eſi 
lalnẽs de la tragedie.” [Hiſt. du Theat. Franc. par 
M. de Fontenelle.] The latter part of this aſſertion 
is clear from the piece referred to; and the cer, 
which reſpects Greece, ſeems countenanced by A- 
riſtotle himſelf [wep. Torr. x. 6.] is true, Comedy, 
though 1ts riſe be every where, at leaſt, as early as 
that of tragedy, is perfected much later. Menander, 
we know, appeared Jong after AÆichylus. And, 
| though the French tragedy, to ſpeak with Ariltotle, 
re Ty tavln; do in the hands of Corneille, this 
Cannot be ſaid of their comedy, which was forced to 
wait for a Moliere, before it arrived at that pitch of 
perfection. But then this is owing to the ſuperior- 
ti! ulty of the comic drama, Nor is it any objecti- 

on 
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on that the contrary of this happened at Rome. For 
the Romans, when they applied themſe]ves in earneſt 
to the ſtage, had not to invent, but to imitate or ra- 
ther !ranflate, the perfect models of Greece. And 
it chanced, for reaſons which I ſhall not ſtay to de- 
duce, that their poets had better ſucceſs in copying 
their comedy, than tragedy. 


284. TuReITER OBTICUIT—] Evidently be- 
cauſe, though the jus nocendi was taken away, vet 
that was no good reaſon, why the chorus ſhould in— 
tirely ceaſe. M Dacier miſtakes the matter. Le chaur 
fe tit ignominieuſement, parceque la lui reprima /:: 
licence, et que ce fut, & protrement parler, la li 2 
le bannit ; ce qu Horace regarde comme une eſpece de 
fletriſſure. Properly ſpeaking, the law only aboliſhed 
the abuſe of the chorus. I he ignominy lay in drop- 
ping the entire uſe of it, on account of this reſtraint. 

orace was of opinion, that the chorus ought to 
have been retained, though the ſtate had abridged it 
of the licence, it ſo much delighted in, of an iijmni- 
ted, and 1atemperate ſatyr. Sublatus chorus fuit, 
fays Scaliger, cujus illæ widentur eſſe præcipuæ par- 
tes, ut potiſſimum quos liberet, læderent. 


286. Nec MINIMUM MERVERE DECUS VESTI- 
GIA GRAECA Aus H DESERERE ET CELEBRARE Do- 
MESTICA FACTA.] This judgment of the poet, re- 
commencing domeſtic ſubjects, as ftelt for the ſtage, 
may be inforced from many obvious reaſons. As i, 
that it renders the drama infinitely more affecting: 
and this on many accounts. 1. As a ſubject, taken 
from our own annals, muit of courſe carry with it an 
air of greater probability, at leaſt to the generality of 
the people, than one borrowed from thoſe of any o- 
ther nation, 2. As we all find a perſoral intereſt in 
the ſubject. 3. As it of coviſe affords the beſt and 
calieſt opportunities of catching our minds, by fre- 
quent references to our manners, prejudices, aud 
culoms. And of how great importance this is, may 


be 
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be learned from hence, that even in the exhibition of 
foreign characters, dramatic writers have found them- 
ſelves obliged to ſacrifice truth and probability to the 
humour of the people, and to dreſs up their perſona- 
ges, contrary to their own better judgment, in ſome 
degree according to the mode and manners of their 
reſpeQive countries [s]. And 4. as the writer him- 
ſelt, from an intimate acquaintance with the charact- 
er and genius of his own nation, will be more likely 
to draw the manners with life and ſpirit. | 

II. Next, which ſhould ever be one great point in 
view, it renders the drama more generally uſeful in 
its moral deſtination. For, it being converſant about 
domeſtic acts, the great inſtruction of the fable more 
tentibly affects us; and the characters exhibited, from 
the part we take in their good or ill qualities, will 
more probably influence our conduct. 

III. Laſtly, this judgment will deſerve the greater 
regard, as the conduct recommended was, in fact, 
the practice of our great models, the Greek writers; 
in whole plays, it 1s obſervable, there is ſcarcely a 


— — 
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[5] * Letude égale des poetes de differens tems I 
« plaire à leurs ſpectateurs, a encore influe dans la 
« maniere de peindre les charaQteres. Ceux qui paroĩſ- 
« ſent ſur la ſcene Angloiſe, Eſpagnole, Francoiſe, 
« ſont plus Anglois, Eſpagnols, ou Francois que 
« Grecs ou Romains, en un mot que ce qu'ils doivent 
« etre. Il ne faut qu'en peu diſcernement pour 
« gappercevoir que nos Céſars et nos Achilles, en 
« gardant meme une partie de leur caractere primitif, 
e prennent droit de naturalitè dans le pais ou ils font 
<« tranſplantez, ſemblables à ces portraits, qui ſortent 
« de la main d'un peintre Flamand, Italien, ou 
Francois, et qui portent Fempreinte du pais. On 
« veut plaire à 1a nation, et rien ne plait tant que la 
** reſemblance de manieres et de genie.” [P. Brumoy, 
vol. i. p. 200.] 


ſingle 
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ſingle ſcene, which lies out of the confines of Greece 

But, notwithſtanding theſe reaſons, the praQtice 
bath, in all times, been but little followed. The Ro- 
mans, after ſome few attempts in this way (from 
whence the poet took the occaſion of delivering it as 
a dramatic precept), ſoon relapſed into their old uſe; 
as appears from Seneca's, and the titles of other 
plays, written in, or after the Auguſtan age. Suc.- 
ceeding times continued the ſame attachment to Gre- 
cian, with the addition of an equal fondneſs for Ro- 
man ſubjects. The reaſon in both inſtances hath been 
ever the fame: that ſtrong and early prejudice, ap- 

roaching ſomewhat to adoration, in favour of the 
illuſtrious names of thoſe two great ſlates. The ac- 
count of this matter is very eaſy ; for their writings, 
as they furniſh the buſineſs of our younger, and the 
amuſement of our riper, years, and more eſpecially 
make the ſtudy of all thoſe, who devote themſelves 
to poetry and the ſtage, inſenſibly infix in us an ex- 
ceſſive veneration for all affairs in which they were 
concerned; inſomuch that no other ſubjects or events 
ſeem conſiderable enough, or riſe, in any proportion, 
to our ideas of the dignity of the tragic ſcene, but 
ſuch as time and long admiration have conſecrated in 
the annals of their 1 Our Shakeſpeare was, | 
think, the firſt that broke through this bondage of 
claſſical ſuperſtition. And he owed this felicity, as 
he did ſome others, to his want of what is called the 
advantage of a learned education. Thus uninfluen- 
ced by the weight of early prepoſſeſſion, he ſtruck 
at once into the road of nature and common ſenſe 
and without deſigning, without knowing it, hath left 
us in his hiſtorical plays, with all their anomalies, an 
exacter reſemblance of the Athenian ſtage, than is 
any where to be found in its moſt profeſſed admirers 
and copyilts, 

I wil: only add, that, for the more ſucceſsful exe- 
cution of this rule of celebrating domeſtic acts, much 
will depend on the æra, from whence the ſubject is 
taken. Times too remote have almoſt the ſame in- 

. conveniencles, 
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and, in ſome meaſure, ſink the nobleſt modern tranſ- 
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conyeniencies, and none of the advantages, which 
attend the ages of Greece and Rome. And, for 
thoſe of later date, they are too much familiarized to 
us, and have not as yet acquited that venerable caſt 
and air, which tragedy demands, and age only can 
give. There is no fixing this point with preciſion. 
In the general, that ra is the fitteſt for the poet's 
purpoſe, which, though freſh enough in our minds to 
warm and intereſt us in the event of the action, is 
yet at fo great a diſtance from the preſent times, as 
to have loſt all thoſe mean and diſparaging circum» 
ſtances, which unavoidably adhere to recent deeds, 


actions to the level of ordinary life. 


295. INcENIUM MISERA, etc.] Sepe audivi po- 
clam bonum neminem (id guad a Democrito et Platone 
in ſcriptis relictum eſſe dicunt ) fine inflammatione ani- 
morum exiſlere poſſe et fine quodam afflatu quaſi furo- 
ris. [Cic. De orat. I. ii. c. xlvi.] And fo Petronius, 
precipitandus liber ſpiritus, ut furentis animi watt 
cinatio appareat. [c. Cxviii.] And to the ſame pur 
poſe every good critic, antient or modern. But who 
can endure the giimace of theſe minute genii, who, 
becauſe the truly inſpired, in the ravings of the fit, 
are touched with the flame and fury of enthuſiaſm, 
muſt, therefore, with a tame, frigid fancy, be laying 
claim to the ſame fervent and fiery captures ? The 
fate of thele aſpirants to divinity is that , 
 Havloig og, & Barxeoeow, ana maigaow, [Longin. 
Sig. U. Th. X-] And Quinttilian opens the my(- 
tery of the whole matter: Yuo guiſque ingenio minus 
valet, hoc ſe magis attollere et dilatare conatur : ut 
flatura breves in digitos eriguntur et plura infirmi 
minantur. Nam tumidos et corruptos et tinnulos et 
guocunque alia cacogeliæ genere peccantes, certum ba- 
beo, non wvirium, ſed infirmitatis witio laborare : ut 
corpora non robore, ſed valetudine inflantur : et refs 
itinere lapſi plerumgue divertunt. (L. ii. c. 3 


298. Bona 
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298. Bona PARS NON UNGUES, etc.] The con- 
ſtant and pitiful affectation of the race before ſpoken 
of, who, with the modeſty of laying claim to the 
thing, will be ſure not to omit the fgn, and ſo, from 
fancying an inſpiration, they have not come to adopt 
wy foppery, that has ever diſgraced it in thoſe who 

ave. 


308. Qv1D DECEAT, QUID vox: ] Nihil eſt diffi 
cilius, quam, quid deceat, videre. Ilperrov appellant 
hec Eræci nos dicamus ſane Decoium. De guo 
preclare et multa præcipiuntur, et res eft cognitione 
digniſſima. Hujus ignoratione non mode in vita, fed 
ſepiſſime in POEMaAT1s et in oratione peccatur [Ota- 
tor. xx1.] 


309: SCRIBENDI RECTE, SAPERE EST ET PRIN= 
CIPIUM ET FONS.] The Orator was of the ſame 
mind, when he ſent his pupil to the academy for in- 
ſtruction. Quis neſcit maximam vim exiſlere orato- 
ris in hominum mentibus el ad iram, aut dalorem in- 
citandis, wel ad hiſce iiſdem permotionibus ad lenita- 
tem miſericordiamque re vocandis? que, niſi qui na- 
turas homi num, vimque omnem humanitatis, cauſaſque 
eas quibus mentes aut incitantur aut refletuntur, pe- 
nitus perſpexerit, dicend?, quod wolet, perficere non 
poterit. Atqui TOTUS Hic LOCUS PHILOSOPHO=- 
RUM PROPRIUS VIDETUR. [De Orat. I. i. c. xii.] 
And he ſpoke, we know, from his own experience, 
having acquired his oralorical ſzill not in the ſchools 
of the rhetoricians, but the walks of the academy : 
r me oratorem, fi modo ſim, aut etiam quicungue 
fem, non ex rhetorum offici nis, ſed ex Academiæ ſpatits 
extitiſſe. [Orat. p. 622. Elz. ed.] But the reaſon he 
gives for this advice, though common to the poet ; 
whoſe character, as well as the orator's, is, poſſe vo- 
luntates impellere, qus welis, unde, welis, deducere, 
is yet, not the only one, which reſpects the poet. 
For his buſineſs is to paint, and that not only, as the 
orator 
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orator does, in order to move, but for the ſole end 
of pleaſing : ſolam petit voluptatem. [QuinQ. l. x c. 
i.] The boaſt of his art is to catch every different aſ- 
ect of nature, and more eſpecially to exhibit the 
man character in every varying light and form, un- 
der which it preſents itſelf. But this is not to be 
done without an exquiſite ſtudy, and philoſophical 
knowledge of man; to which end, as is remarked in 
1. on v. 317. the Socratic philoſophy is more peculi- 
arly adapted. Add to this, that it is the genius of 
true poetry, not only to animate, but to perſonalize 
every thing, omnia debent eſſe morata. Hence the 
indiſpenſable neceſſity of moral ſcience: all poetry 
being, in effect, what Mr. Dryden ſomewhere calls 
comedy, THE THEFT OF POETS FROM MANKIND. 


310. SOCRATICAE CHARTAE.] An admired wii- 
ter, in many reſpects deſervedly ſo, thus comments 
on theſe words:“ The philoſophical writings, to 
« which our ak refers, were in themſelves a kind 
« of poetry, like the mimes, or perſonated pieces of 
« early times, before philoſophy was in vogue, and 
when as yet Dramatical imitation was ſcarce form- 
« ed: or atleaſt, in many parts, not brought to due 
„ perfedion. They were pieces, which, beſides 
« their force of ſtyle, and hidden numbers, carried a 
« ſort of action and imitation, the ſame as the Epic 


« and Dramatic kinds. They were either real dia- - 


« logues, or recitals of ſuch perſonated diſcourſes ; 
« wher2 the perſons themſelves had their characters 
'« preſcryved throughout; their manners, humours, 


„and diſtinct turns of temper and underſtandin 


« maintained, according to the moſt exact —— 
« truth, Twas not enough, that theſe pieces treat- 
« ed fundamentally of morals, and, in conſequence, 
« pointed out real characters and manners: They 
« exhibited them alive, and ſet the countenances and 
« complexions of men plainly in view. And by this 
„means they not only taught us to know others; 
« but, what was principal and of higheſt virtue in 

Vor. I, I them, 
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298. BoxAa ARS NON UNGUES, etc.] The con- 
ſtant and pitiſul affectation of the race before ſpoken 
of, who, with the modeſty of laying claim to the 
thing, will be ſure not to omit the fign, and ſo, from 
fancying an inſpiration, they have net come to adopt 
ay foppery, that has ever diſgraced it in thoſe who 

ave. 


308. Qv1rD DEcEAT, QUID NON :] Nihil eſt diſſi- 
cilius, quam, quid deceat, widere. IIęime, appellant 
bac Græci nos dicamus ſane Decoium. De 92 
preclare et multa præcipiuntur, et res eft copnitinne 
dig niſſima. Hujus ignoratione non mods in vild, ſed 
Jepiſſime in PoEMA IS e in oratione peccatur [Ora- 
tor. xx1i.] 


309: SCRIBENDI RECTE, SAPERE EST ET PRIN= 
CIPIUM ET FOXS.] The Orator was of the ſame 
mind, When he ſent his pupil to the academy for in- 
ſtruction. Quis neſcit maxinam vim exiflere oratos 
ris in hominum mentis cel ad iran, aut dyilgrem in- 
citandis, wel ad biſce ien permotionibus ad lenita- 
tem miſericordiamque revocandis © que, niſi qui na- 
turas hominum, vimque omnem humanitatts, cauſaſque 
eas quibus mentes aut incitantur aut refletuntur, he- 
nitus perſpexerit, dicende, quod wolet, perficere nn 
poterit, Atqui TOTUS Hic LOCUS PHILOSOPHO= 
RUM PROPKIUS VIDETUP. [De Orat. I. i. c. xi.] 
And he ſpoke, we know, from his own experience, 
having acquired his oraloyical ferll not in the ſchuo!s 
of the rhetoricians, but the walks of the academy : 
fatcor me oratorem, ſi mods jim, aut etiam quicungue 
ſim, non ex rhetori m officinis, ſed ex Academia ſpatiis 
extitiſſe. [Orat. p. 622. Elz. ed.] But the reaſon he 
gives for this advice, though common to the poet; 
whoſe character, as well as the orator's, is, poſſe vo- 
luntates impellere, quo welis, unde, welis, deducere, 
is yet, not the only one, which reſpects the poet. 
For his buinels is to paint, and that not only, as the 
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orator does, in order to move, but for the ſole end 
of pleaſing : ſolam petit voluptatem. [QiinQ. l. x c. 
i.] The boaſt of his art is to catch every different aſ- 
ect of nature, and more eſpecially to exhibit the 
— character in every varying light and form, un- 
der which it preſents itſelf. But this is not to be 
done without an exquilite ſtudy, and philoſophical 
knowledge of man; to which end, as is remarked in 
n. on v. 317, the Socratic philoſophy is more peculi- 
arly adapted. Add to this, that it is the genius of 
true poetry, not only to animate, but to perſonalize 
every thing, omnia debent efſe morata. Hence the 
indiſpenſable neceſſity of moral ſcience: all poetry 
being, in effect, what Mr. Dryden ſomewhere calls 
comedy, THE THEFT OF POETS FROM MANKIND. 


310. SOCRATICAE CHARTAE.] An admired wii- 
ter, in many reſpects deſervedly fo, thus comments 
on theſe words : * The philoſophical writings, to 
« which our poet refers, were in themſelves a kind 
« of poetry, like the mimes, or perſonated pieces of 
« early times, before philoſophy was in vogue, and 
« when as yet Dramatical imitation was ſcarce form- 
«ed: or at leaſt, in many parts, not brought to due 
*« perfeAion. They were pieces, ates. beſides 
« their force of ſtyle, and hidden numbers, carried a 
« fort of action and imitation, the ſame as the Epic 


« and Dramatic kinds. They were either real dia- 


« logues, or recitals of ſuch perſonated diſcourſes ; 


| © wher2 the perſons themſelves had their characters 


'« preſerved throughout; their manners, humours, 
« and diſtinq turns of temper and underſtandin 

maintained, according to the moſt exact bel 
« truth, Twas not enough, that theſe pieces treat- 
« ed fundamentally of morals, and, in conſequence, 


pointed out real characters and manners: They 


« exhibited them alive, and ſet the countenances and 
© complexions of men plainly in view. And by this 
„ means they not only taught us to know others ; 
% but, what was principal and of higheſt virtue in 

Vor. I. I | then. 
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ic them, they taught us to know ourſelves.” Thus 
far then theſe models are of unqueſtioned uſe to wri- 
ters of every denomination. I forbear to mention, 
what this noble author finds occaſion frequently to 
inſinuate, and, by his own practice, labours to re- 
commend, the ſuperior excellency of the manner, as 
well as matter, of theſe highly-rated originals, Not 
that I preſume to think it unworthy of imitation. 
But the public taſte, as appears, is running full faſt 
that way, inſomuch that ſome may even doubt, if 
the ſtate of literary compoſition be more endangered 
by the neglect, or vicious imitation, of the Platonic 
manner, Its graces, when ſparingly employed by 
a real genius, for the embelliſhment of ſtrong ſenſe, 
have, it muſt be owned, great beauty. But when 
this humour of platonizing ſeizes on ſome minuter 
ſpirit, bent on ennobling a trivial matter, and all o- 
ver-run with academic delicacy. and affeQation, no- 
thing, to a juſt and manly reliſh, can be more dif- 
guſting. One muft wink hard not to fee frequent 
examples of this, in the maſter Platonift himſelf. 
But his mimics, of late, have gone much farther. 
There is no need, in ſuch a croud of inſtances, to 

oint to particulars, What I would rather obſerve 
is, that this folly, offenſive as it is, may perhaps ad- 
mit of ſome excuſe from the preſent fate of our li- 
terature, and the character of the great original him- 
ſelf, whom theſe writers aſpire to imitate. When 
a language, as ours at this time, hath been much po- 
liſhed and enriched with perfect models of ſtyle in 
almoſt every way, it is in the order of things, that 
the next ſtept ſhould be to a vicious 22 For 
the ſimplicity of true taſte, under theſe circumſtances, 

os inſipid. Something better than the beſt muſt 
2 aimed at; and the reader's languid appetite raiſed 
by che provocatives of an ambitious refinement. And 
th:: in ſentiment, as well as language. Whence we 
ſce how it happened that, even in Greece itſelf, where 
con: poſition was ſtudied with a more than common ac- 
CUIAacy, 
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curacy, Philoſophy, when it paſſed out of the hands 
of its great matters, degenerated by degrees into the 
ſubtilties of ſophiſtry, as did Elaguence, likewiſe, in- 
to the tricks or rhetoric. 

But there was ſomething, as J hinted, too, in the 
character of the writer imitated, of a very tickliſh 
and dangerous nature; and of which our tribe of 
imitators were not ſufficiently aware. A very exact 
Critic of antiquity hath told us what it was. It lay 
in Plato's bringing the tumor of poetic compeſition in- 
to diſcourſes of philoſophy, OTI TON OTKON THE 
TOIHTIKHZ KATAZKEYHE EIII AOTOYE HTATE 
SIAOEOGOTE [ft]. And though the experiment, for 
the moſt part, ſucceeded not amiſs (as what contra- 
diction is there which ſuperior genius cannot recon- 
cile?) yet it ſometimes failed even in his bands, And 
as a French writer well expreſſes it, Le DIVIN Pla- 
to, pour avoir hl relever trop au deſſus des hom- 
mes, eft ſoutent tambe dans un GALIMATIAS pompeux 
que quelques uns confondent avec le SUBLIME. The 
PratDpkruUs, though the moſt remarkable, is not the 
only example of ach miſchance in the writings of 
this great man, 


317. VERAS HINC DUCERE VOCES.)] Truth, in 
poetry, means ſuch an expreſſion, as conforms to the 
general nature of things; falſbood, that, which, how- 
ever ſuitable to the particular initance in view, doth 
yet not correſpond to ſuch general nature. To attain 
to this truth of expreſhon in dramatic poetry two 
things are preſcribed: 1. A diligent ſtudy of the So- 
cratic philoſophy ; and 2. A maſterly knowledge and 
comprehenſion of human life. The fr/, becauſe it 
is the peculiar diſtinction of this ſchool ad weritatem 
vitæ propius accedere. [Cic. de Or. i. 51.] And the 


latter, as rendering the imitation more univerſally 
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ſt iking. This will be underſtood by refleRing that 
truth may be followed too cloſely in works of imita- 
tion, as is evident in two reſpects- For, 1. the ar- 
tiſt, when he would give a Copy of nature, may 
confine himſelf too ſcrupulouſly to the exhibition of 
particulars, and ſo fail of repreſenting the general 
idea of the kind. Or, 2. in applying himſelf to give 
the general idea, he may collect it | an enlarged 
view of real life, whereas it were flill better taken 
from the nobler conception of it as ſubſiſting only in 
the mind. This laſt 1s the kind of cenſure we paſs 
upon the Flemiſh ſchool of painting, which takes its 
model from real nature, and not, as the Italian, from 
the contemplative idea of beauty [uv]. The former 
correſponds to that other fault objected alſo to the 
Flemiſh maſters, which conſiſts in their copying from 
particular odd and groteſque nature in contradiſtine- 
tion to general and graceful nature. 

We 4 then that in deviating from particular and 
partial, the poet more faithfully imitates univerſal, 
truth. And thus an anſwer occurs to that refined 
argument, which Plato invented and urged, with 
much ſeeming complacency, againſt poetry. Ir is, 
that poetical imitation is at a great diſtance from truth. 
% Poetical expreſſion, ſays the Philoſopher, is the 
copy of the poet's own conceptions ; the poet's con- 
ception, of things, and things, of the ſtanding arche- 
type, as exiſting in the divine mind. Thus the po- 
et's expreſſion, is a copy at third hand, from the pri- 
mary, original truth.” [Plat. De rep. |. x.] Now 
the diligent ſtudy of this rule of the poet obviates 


— 


[4] In conformity with the Antique. Nec enim Phi- 
dias, cum faceret Fuvis formam aut Minerve, con- 
templabatur aliguem e quo ſimilitudinem duceret : ſea 
ipfeus in mente incidebat ſpecies pulchritudims eximia 

uzdam, quam intuens in eaque defixus ad illiu- 
finilitudinem artem et manum dirigebat [Cic. Orat. 
- 


1 this 
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this reaſoning at once. For, by abſtracting from ex- 
iſtences all that peculiarly reſpeQs and diſcriminates 
the individual, the poet's conception, as it were ne- 
glecting the intermediate particular objects, catches, 
as far as may be, and refleQs the divine archetypal 
idea, and ſo becomes itſelf the copy or image of 
truth. Hence too we are taught the force of that 
uauſual encomium on poetry by the great critic, that 
it is ſomething more ſevere and philoſophical than biſ- 
tory, QiloooPwriger nas (mecarirepoy ono ifopicas iffy. 
The reaſon follows, which is now very intelligible ; 
v {ty ap WONT pANNG, TH xaloMe, 1 0 i gopia Ta ral txapoy 
Ne. [ ep. Weir x. xs ] And this will further explain 
an eſſential difference, as we arc told, between the 
two great rivals of the Greek ſtage. Sophocles, in 
return to ſuch as objected a want of truth in his cha- 
raQers, uſed to plcad, that he drew men ſuch as they 
ought to be, Euripides ſuch as they were. Teens 
in, AUTO; h ol det DIOhe(vy Evprmions 0 0464 660% [leg. 
eiyr. x. x6. ] The meaning of which is, Sophocles, 
from his more extended commerce with mankind, 
had enlarged and widened the narrow, partial con- 
ception, ariſing from the contemplation of particular 
characters, into a complete comprehenſion of the 
kind. Whereas the philoſophic Euripides, having 
been moſtly converſant in the academy, when he 
came to look into life, keeping his eye too intent on 
ſingle, 1 exiſting perſonages, ſunk the kind in 
the individual ; and ſo painted his characters natu- 
rally indeed, and truly, with regard to the objects in 
view, but ſometimes without that general and uni- 
verſally ſtriking likeneſs, which is demanded to the 
full exhibition of poetica! truth. 

But here an objection meets us, which muſt not 


be overlooked. It will be ſaid, © that philoſophic 


ſpeculations are more likely to render men's views 
ebſlrat and general than to confine them to indivi- 
duals. This latter is a fault ariſing from the {mall 
number of objects men happen to contemplate : and 
may be removed not 2 by taking a view of many 

3 | tur- 
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particulars, which is knowledge of the world; but 
alſo by reflecting on the general nature of men, as it 
appears in good books of morality. For the writers 
of ſuch books form their general nottzn of human 
nature fion an extenſive experience (either their own, 
or that of others) without which their writings are 
of no value.” The anſwer, I think, is this. By 


 reflefling on the general nature of man, the philoſo- 


pher learns, what is the tenor of action ariſing from 
the predominancy of certain qualities or properties: 
i. e. in general, what that conduct is, which the im- 
puted character requires. But to perceive clearly 


and certainly, how far, and with what degree of 


ſtrength this or that character will, on particular 
occaſions, moſt probably ſhew itſelf, this is the fruit 
only of a knowledge of the world. Inſtances of a 
want of this knowledge cannot be ſuppoſed frequent 
in ſuch a writer, as Euripides ; nor, when ang ow 
cur, fo glaring as to ſtrike a common reader, ey 
are niceties, which can only be diſcerned by the true 
Critic; and even to him, at this diſtance of time, 
from an ignorance of the Greek manners, that ma 

poſlibly appear a fault, which is a real beauty. It 
would therefore be dangerous to think of pointin 

out the places, which Ariſtotle might believe liable 
to this cenſure in Euripides. I will however preſume 


to mention one, which, if not juſtly criticized, will, 


at leaſt ſerve to illuſtrate my meaning. 

The ſtory of his Electra is well known. The po- 
et had to paint, in the character of this princeſs, a 
virtuous, but fierce, ieſentful woman; Kang by a 
ſenſe of perſonal ill treatment; and inſtigated to the 
revenge of a father's death, by ſtill ſtronger motives. 
A diſpoſition of this warm temperament, it might be 
concluded by the philoſopher in his cloſet, would be 
prompt to / the itſelf. Electra would, on any pro- 
per occaſion, be ready to avow her reſentment, as 
well as to forward the execution of her purpolc. 
But to what lengths would this reſentment go? i. e. 
what degree of flerceneſs night Eledira expreſs, wich- 

3 out 
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out affording occaſion to a perſon wicely ſkilled in 
mankind, and the operation of the paſlions, to ſay, 
« this is improbable ?” Here abſtract theories will 
be of little ſervice. Even a moderate acquaintance 
with real liſe will be unable to direct us. Many in- 
dividuals may have fallen under obſervation, that 
will juſtify the poet in carrying the expteſſion of ſuch 
a reſentment to any extreme, Hiftory would, per- 
haps, furaiſh examples, in which a virtuous reſent- 
ment hath been carried even farther than is here re- 
preſented by the poet. What way then of determi- 
ning the preciſe bounds and limits of it? Only by 
obſerving in numerous inſtances, 7. e. from a large 
extenſive knowledge of praQtical life, how far it uſu- 
ally, in fuch characters, and under ſuch circumſtan- 
ces, prevails. Hence a difierence of repreſentation 
will ariſe in proportion to the extent of that Anows- 
ledge. Let us now ſee, how the character before 
us, hath, in fact, been managed by Euripides, 

In that fine ſcene, which paſies between Electra 
and Oreſtes, whom as yet ſhe ſuſpects not to be her 
brother, the converſation very naturally turns upon 
Electra's diſtreſſes, and the author of them, Cly- 
tæmneſtra, as well as on her hopes of deliverance 
from them by the means of Oreſtes. The dialogue 
upon this proceeds ; 


Or. What then of Oreſtes, were he to return to 
this Argos? 
El. Ah! wherefore that queſtion, when there is 
no proſpect of his return at all? 
Or. But ſuppoſing he ſhould return, how would 
he go about to revenge the death of his father ? 
J. In the fame way, in which that father ſuffered 
from the daring attempts of his enemies. 
Or. And could you then dare to undertake with 
him the murder of your mother ? 
El. Yes, with that very ſteel, with which ſhe 
murdered my father. 
I 4 Or. 
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Or. And am] at liberty to relate this to your bro- 
ther, as your fixed reſolution ? 

EI. I defire only to live, till! have murdered my 
mother. The Greek is ſtill ſtronger : 


May I die, as ſoon as I have murdered my mother 


Now that this laſt ſentence is abſolutely unnatur: :, 
will not be pretended. There bave been doubtlc "3 
many examples, under the like circumſtances, of an 
expreſſion of revenge carried thus far. Yet, I think, 
we can hardly holy beldg a little ſhocked at the fierce- 
neſs of this expreſſion. At leaſt Sophocles has not 
thought fit to carry it to that extreme. In him, E- 
ledtra contents herſelf with ſaying to Oreſtes, on a 
ſimilar occaſion : | 


The conduct of this affair now reſts upon you. 
« Only let me obſerve this to you, that, had I been 
left alone, I would not have failed in one of theſe 
« two purpoſes, either to deliver myſelf gloriouſly, 
« or to perith gloriouſly.” 


Whether this repreſentation of Sophocles be not 
mote agreeable to ruth, as collected from wide ob- 
ſervation, i. e. from human nature at large, than 
that of Euripides, the capable reader will judge. If 
it be, the reaſon I ſuppoſe to have been, that So- 
phecles painted his characters, ſuch, as, from attend- 
ing lo numerous inflances of the ſame kind, he would 
conclude they ought to he; Euripides, ſuch, as a nar- 
rower ſphere of ebſervation had perſuaded him they 


Were. 


319. INTERDUM SPECIOSA LOCIS, etc.] The 
poet's ſcience in ethics will principally ſhew itſelf in 
theſe two ways, 1. in furniſhing proper matter for 

eneral reflexion on human life and conduct; and, 2. 
in a due adjuſtment of the manners. By the former 
of theſe two applications of moral knowledge a play 


becomes, what the poet calls, /pecieſa locis, 1. e. (for 


the te.:.1 is bortowed from the rhetoricians) /ffrizing 
in 
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in its moral topics: a merit of the higheſt impor- 
tance on the antient ſtage, and which, if prudently 
employed in ſubſerviency to the latter more eſſential 
requiſite of the drama, à juſt expreſſion of the man- 
ners, will deſerve to be ſo reputed at all times, and 
on every theatre. The danger is, leſt a ſtudied, de- 
clamatory moral, affectedly introduced, or indulged 
to exceſs, ſhould prejudice the natural exhibition of 
the characters, and fo convert the image of human 
life into an unaffecting, philoſophical dialogue. 


319. MoRATAGUE RECTE FaBULA, etc.] This 
judgment of the poet, in regard of the ſuperior effi- 
cacy of manners, is generally thought to be contra- 
dicted by Ariſtotle ; who in treating this ſubject, ob- 
ſerves, „that let a piece be never ſo perfect in the 
« manners, ſentiments, and ſiyle, it will not ſo well 
« anſwer the end and purpoſe of tragedy, as if de- 
« feCtive in theſe, and finiſhed only in the fabie and 
« compoſition.” EA TG ipitn; vn proces A ua 
AbZerg xc Oravoing eV aeT Ont; & wehe, 0 Tv ThE T{&%* 
yoIia; tfyov, 6NMNG TON pPANNGY 7, KGIGTEEFEporG TETUG x- 
pim Tpayudia, ix20 dt Hu x (Vac mpaypatu, KP 
. M. Dacier thinks to clear this matter by ſaying, 
« that what Atiſtotle remarks holds true of tragedy, 
« but not of comedy, of which alone Horace is 
« here ſpeaking,” But granting that the artificial 
contesture of the fable is leſs neceſſary to the perfec- 
tion of comedy, than of tragedy (as it certainly is), 
yet the tenor of this whole diviſion, exhorting to 
correQnels in general, makes it unqueſtionable, that 
Horace muſt intend to include both. The caſe, as it 
ſeems to me, is this. The poet is not comparing the 
reſpective importance of the fable and manners, but 
of the manners and diction, under this word inclu— 
ding alſo numbers. He gives them the preference 
rot to a good plot, nor even to fine ſentiments, but to 
verſus inopes rerum nugæ que canoræ. The art he 
ſpeaks of, is the art of expreſſing the thoughts pro- 
perly, gracefully, and 5 the Fondus * 
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the force and energy of good wer/ification. Venus is 
a general term including both kinds of beauty. Fa- 
Sula does not mean the fable (in diſtinction from the 
reſt) but ſimply @ play. 


323. Grains 1NGEX1UM, etc.] The Greeks be- 
ing eminent for philoſophy, eſpecially morals ; the 
lait obſervation naturally gives rife to this. For the 
tranſition is eaſy from their ſuperiority, as philoſo- 
phers, to their ſuperiority as poets ; and the more 
eaſy, as the latter is ſhewn to be, in part, the effe& 
of the former. Now this ſuperiority of the Greeks 
in genius and eloquence (which would immediately 
occur, on mentioning the Socraticæ charte) being 
ſeen and confeſſed, we are led to aſk, ** whence this 
„ariſes.“ The anſwer is, from their making glory, 
not gain, the object of their wiſhes. 


330. AERUGO ET CURA PECULI CUM SEMEL 
IMBUEKIT, etc.] This [ove of gain, to which Ho- 
race imputes the imperfect ſtate of the Reman poe- 
try, hath been uniformly aſſigned, by the wiſdom of 
antient times, as the ſpecific bane of arts and letters, 
Longinus and Quintilian account, from hence, for 
the decay of eloquence, Galen of phyſic, Petronius 
of painting, and Plisy, of the whole circle of the 
liberal arts. An ingenious modern ts indeed for car- 
Tying his views much further. He, it ſeems, would 
account [Reil. ſur la Poeſ. et ſur la Peint. v. ii & xiv.] 
ſor this public degeneracy of taſte and literature, not 
from the malignity of the ſelfiſh paſſions, but the 
baleful influences of the air, emulating, I ſuppoſe, 
herein, the wiſdom of that philoſophy, which teach- 
es to lay the private degeneracy oi individuals on the 
ſtars. Thus much 1owever may Ve true, that other 
cauſes have generally co-operated with it. Some of 
theſe, as might be ſhewn, did nat eſcape the attenti- 
on of theſe wiſe antients. Yet they did right to in- 
ſift chiefly on this, which is every Wa equal to the 
effeQ aſcribed to it. It is ſo in its nature For be- 
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ing, As Longinus calls it, ro 1a0 LEXPOTTONOD, a diſeaſe 
916% narrows and contradts the ſoul, it muſt, of 
courſe, reſtrain the generous efforts and expanſions 
of genius; cramp the free powers and energics of 
the mind, and render it unapt to open itſelf to wide 
views, and to the projection of great, extenſive de- 
ſigns. It is ſo in its conſequences. For, as one ſays 
elegantly, when the paſſion of avarice grows general 
in a country, the temples of Honour are ſoon pulled 
down, and all men's ſacrifices are made to Fortune [vu]. 
Thus extinguiſhing the ſenſe of honour, that divineſt 
movement in our frame, and the only one, which 
can invigorate the mind under the long labours of in- 
vention, it muſt needs be, that the fire and high ſpi- 
Tit of genius go out with it; and dragging in its 
train the love of pleaſure, that unmanlie of all the 
paſſions, it diffuſes ſuch a langour and impotency o- 
ver the mind, as muſt leave it at length a prey to a 
ſupine waſting indolence ; till, as Longinus obſerves 
of his own age (and let every friend to letters depre- 
cate the omen) Haslig tyralatituy, & hnAw; eg 5 
EnahauCayol, ei wh dr αaůùñνννẽjDii, d Wh THS 
GAs H THING , Wolk WANG. 


333. AUT PRODESSE VOLUNT, AUT DELECTAs= 
RE POETAE, etc.] Though theſe lines have the ap- 
pearance of general criticiſm, yet do they more ef- 
pecially reſpect the dramatic poeſy. This will be evi- 
dent from attending to the context. The full boaſt 
and glory of the drama is to delight and in/irud man- 
kind. 1. The latter praiſe was more eſpecially due 
to the antient tragic muſe, who did not think it fufe- 
ficient to paint lovely pourtraitures of public and ſo- 
cial virtue, and to call in the moralizing chorus to 
her aſſiſtance, but, which was one of her diſctimina- 
ting characters, ſhe was perpetually iaculcating every 
branch of true moral in thoſe brief ſententious pre- 
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cepts, wic inform and ſolemnize her page. To 
theſe precepts then the poet maniſcſtly refers in thole 
ines, 


 Duicquid præcipies, eſto brevis: ut cito dicta 
Percipiant animi dociles, teneantque fideles. 


But what follows is till clearer, [2. The other end 


of the drama is to entertain, and this by the means 
of probable fiction. 


Ficta, voluptatis cauſa, ſint proxima weris. 


And the poet applies this to the caſe of the drama 
in expreſs words: 


Ne quodcunque wolet, poſcat fibi fabula credi : 


Neu pranſæ Lamie vivum puerum extrabat alvo, 


"The inſtance of Lamia, as Mr. Dacier obſerves, is 
certainly taken from ſome poet of that time, who 
had been guilty of this miſconduct. The reader 
may learn 0 hence, how intently Horace purſues 
his deſign of criticiſing the Roman flage, when, in 
treating a ſubject, from its nature, the moſt general 
of any in the epiſtle, wiz. critical correctneſs, we yet 
find him fo induſttiouſly recurring to this point. 


343. Mi1scuiT uUTILE DULci.|] The unnatural 
ſeparation of the DULCE ET UTILE hath done almoſt 
as much hurt in letters as that of the noxkSsTUn 
AND UTILE, which Tully ſomewhere complains of, 
hath done in morals. For while the polite writer, as 
he is called, contents himſelf with the former of 
theſe qualities, and the man of erudition with the /at- 
ter, it comes to paſs, as the ſame writer expreſſes it, 
that ET DOCTIS ELOQUENTIA POPULAKRIS, ET Di- 
SZRTIS ELEGANS DOCTAINA DESIT [Orat. iii.] 


363. Hatc AamaT OBSCURUM, VOLET HAEC 
$US Lock VIDERI)] Cicero hath given the ſame 
precept in relation to ee habeat illa in dicendo 


admiratic ac ſumma laus umbram aliquam et receſſum, 
quo 


0 * 
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quo magis id, quod erit illuminatum, extare atque 
eminere videatur. [Ve Oat. I. ili. c. xxvi.] 


373. Mepiockinus ESSE POETIS Nox HOMI1= 
NES, etc.] This judgment, however ſevere it may 
ſeem, is according to the practice of the beſt critics. 
We have a remarkable inſtance in the caſe of Apollo- 
nius Rhodius, who, though, in the judgment of 
Quinctiſian, the author of a no contemptible poem, 
yet, on account of that equal mediocrity, which eve— 
ry where prevails in Him, was ftruck out of the liſt 
of good writers by ſuch ſovereign judges of poetical 
merit, as Ariſtophanes and Arifiarchus. [QuinR. J. 
. K 


403. DicrAE YEN CARMINA SORTES,] The ora— 
cles here ſpoken of, are ſuch as reſpect not private 
perſons (whom a natural curjoſity, quickened by anx- 
ious ſuperſtition, has ever prompted to pry into their 
future fortunes) but entire communities ; and for 
theſe there was little place, till Ambition had inſpi- 
red great and eventful deſigns, and by involving the 
fate of nations, had rendered the knowledge of fu- 
turity important. Hence, in marking the progreſs of 
antient poeſy, Horace judiciouſly poſtpones oracles, 
to the celebration of martial proweſs, as being that, 
which gave the principal eclat to them, This ſpe- 
cies of poetry then is tightly placed, though it be 
true, as the commentators have objected, that ora- 
cles were much antienter than Homer, and the Tro- 
Jan „ar. 


404. ET vITAE MONSTRATA VIA EST ;] Mean- 


ing the writings of Theognis, Phocylides, Heſiod, and 


others, which, conſiſting wholly of moral precepts, 
are clegantly ſaid to lay open, or diſcover the road of 
life. Mr. Dacier's interpretation, which makes the 
poet mean phyſics by viam wite, is ſupported by no 
reaſon. Il ne faut pas, ſays he, entendre ceci de la 
philoſophie et des mæurs; CAR Horace ſe contrediroit, 

puiſque 
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fuiſque il a dit que ce fut le premier ſoin de la poeſie. 
The learned critic did not conſider, that the firſt care 
of poeſy, as explained above, and as employed by 
Orpheus and Amphion, was to inculcate policy, not 
moral, 


404. Er GRATIA REGUM, PIERIIS TENTATA 
MODIS, LUDUSQUE REPERTUS ET LONGORUM 
OPERUM FINIS: NE FORTE PUDORI SIT TIBI 
MUSA LYRAE SOLERS, ET CANTOR APOLLoO.] This 
is one of thoſe maſter-ſtrokes, which make the ſove- 
Teign charm of this poet. But the way, in which it 
hath been underſtood, extinguiſhes all its grace and 
beauty. On les vers emplaya, ſays an interpreter, 
who ſpeaks the ſenſe of the reſt, 2 gagner la faveur 
des rois, et on les mit de tous les jeux et de tous les 
ſpectacles, qu'on inventa pour ſe delaſſer de ſes longs 
travaux et de toutes ſes fatigues. Je vous dis cela 
afin que vous wayes point de honte de faire la cour 
aux Muſes et d Apollon. And, leſt, this ſhould not 
ſeem explicit enough, he adds in a couple of notes, 
that by Judas repertus, &c. i] [le poete] vent parler 
des tragedies et des comedies que Fon faiſoit jour dans 
les fetes ſalemnelles. And then, as to the ne forte 
pucderi, Cela prouve gu Horace ne fait cet eloge de la 
fpoefie que pour enipgeher que Fiſon nen fut degoute, 
Can any thing be more inſipid? For could the poet 
think ſo meanly of his art, as to believe it wanted an 
apology ? Or had the ceurtier ſo little addreſs, as to 
direct that apology immediately to the Piſos? Beſides, 
what ſpecies of potty is it, that he labours to excuſe? 
Why, according to this interpretation, the dramatic: 
the {upreme boaſt of his art, and the main ſubject of 
the epiſtle. And in what z:anzer does he excuſe it? 
Why, in recommending it, as an agreeable aimule- 
ment. But his matter, Ariſtotle, would have furniſh- 
ed him with a nobler plea: and 'tis certain, the an- 
tients talked at another rate of the uſe and end of 
the drama. Let us ſee then, if the ſenſe, given in 
the commentary, will bring any relief to the poet. In 
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fat, this whole paſſage [from et witz, etc. to cantor 
Apollo] obliquely glances at the two forts of poetry, 
peculiarly cultivated by himſelf, and is an indirect a- 
pology for his own choice of them. For 1. vi mon- 


rata via eft is the charater of his ſermones. And 


2. all the reſt, of his Odes. Theſe are recommend- 
ed, agreeably to their nature, 1. as of uſe to concili- 
ate the favour of princes ; hereby glancing at the 
ſucceſs of his own odes, and, with the happieſt ad- 
dreſs, inſinuating the regard, which Auguſtus paid to 
letters. 2. As contributing to the mirth and enter- 
tainment of feaſts, and eſpecially as holding a princi- 
pal place in the celebration of thoſe more Pond, ſe- 
cular feſtivities (longorum operum finem) which could 
not be duly ſolemnized, without the miniſtration of 
the lyric muſe. 


Caſtis cum pueris ignara puella mariti, 
Difceret unde preces, vatem ni muſa dedifſet ? 


2 Ep. 1. 132. 
And again : 5 el 
ego Diis amicum, 
Sæculo feſtas referente luces, 
Reddidi carmen docilis modorum 


Vatis Horatsi. Carm. ſec. 
In another place both ends are expreſſed : 


teſtudo 


Divitum MENS15 et amica TEMPLIS. 30. xi. 


Where it may be obſerved, this double character 
of lyric poetty exactly correſponds to that, which 
the poet had before expreſsly given of it in this 
very epiſtle: the gratia regum being the ſame as 


Muſa dedit fidibus Dives pueroſque Deorum 
Et pugilem witlorem et equum certamine primum, 
v. 83. 
And Iuduſque repertus, deſcribing its other office, 


Et juvenum curas et libera vina referre, ib. 
In 
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In this view the following line, which apologizes, 
not for poeſy in general, or its nobleſt ſpecies, the 
- drama, but for his own lyrics only, hath, as the read- 
er perceives, infinite grace; and is peculiarly marked 
with that vein of exquilite humour, fo fuited to the 
genius of the epiſtle, and which makes one of the 
diſtinguiſhing beauties of the poet. It hath alſo an 
extreme propriety ; the levity of the ode admitting, 
or rather requiring ſome apology to the Piſos ; who 
would be naturally led to think but meanly of it, in 
compariſon of the ſublimer dramatic poetry. I muſt 
add, the very terms of the apology ſo expreſsly define 
and characterize lyric poetry, that it is ſomething 
ſtrange, it ſhould have eſcaped vulgar notice: mu/a 
Ire ſolers being evidently explained by Romanæ fidi- 
cen hræ [4 O. in. 23.] and the epithet cantor, del. 
cribing Apollo, as clearly as words can Co it, in the 
peculiar character of Lyric. 


407. CanTor ArOILO. NATURA FIERET, etc.] 
The tranſition is delicate, and a fine inſtance of that 
kind of method, which the Epiſtle demands. The 
poet had juft been ſpeaking of the ode, and its inſpi- 
rer, cantor Apollo; and this, in the natural train of 
his ideas, ſuggeſted that enthuſiaſm, and ſtretch of 
genius, which is at once the characteriſtic and glory 
of the lyric compoſition. And this was ground e- 
novgh, in an Epiſtle, to paſs on to ſay — 
concerning the power and influence of genius in poe- 
try in general. It was for want of attending to ſo 
plain a reflection, as this, that the excellent Heinſius 
trifled ſo egregiouſly, in his ttanſpoſitions of the Epiſ- 


tles, and in particular of this very place. And the 
haſty cenſures, which Mr. Dacier paſſed on the po- 


et's method, are apparently o ing to no other cauſe 
See his introduct. temarks.] But to declare my ſenſe 
at parting, of the /ztter of theſe critics, J would ſay, 
as he himſelf does of the former, Ceſt afſez parte 
contre M. Dacits, dent j'eflime et admire autant la 
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profonde erudition, je que condamne la mauvais uſage 
qu'il en a fait en quelques rencontres. 


410. ALTERIUS SIC ALTERA POSCIT OPEM RES 
ET CONJURAT AMICE.] This concluſion, “ that 
&« art and nature muſt conſpire to the production of 
« a perfect piece” is, in the general, unqueſtionably 
juſt. If we would know the diſtin powers and 
provinces of each, a fine paſſage in Longinus will in- 
form us. For, of the five ſources of the ſublime, 
enumerated by that critic, two only“ a grandeur of 
« conception, and the pathetic” come from nature : 
the reſt, “ a juſt artangement of figures,” „ a ſplen- 
« did diQion,” and “ dignity of compoſition,” are 
of the province of art, Yet, though their powers 
are thus diſtin, cach, in order to attain its due per- 
ſection, muſt conſpire, and be conſociated, with the 
other. For that “ ſublime of conception” and“ pa- 
« thetic enthuſiaſm” never make a more ſure and 
laſting impreſſion, than when cloathed in the graces, 
and moderated by the ſober ſenſe of art: as, on the 
contrary, the milder beauties of “ language” and 
« artificial compoſition” are never fo fecure of ſcizin 
the attention, as when raiſed and iuſpirited by the 
pathos, or ſublime. So that the nature of the union, 
here recommended, is ſuch, as makes it not only ne- 


ceſſary to the completion of that great end, wiz. the 


glory of perfect compoſition ; but that either part, in 
the alliance, may fully effect its own. All which is 
but the larger explication of another paflage in Lon- 
ginus, who teaches, that TOTE H TEXNH TEAEIOCE, 
HNIK AN TIL EINAI AOKHIH A AY OYE1Z EII- 
TYXHE, OTAN AANGANOTTA IIEPIEXHI THN TE- 
XNHN, [weg. U. run. „. ]! 


But here, in parting, it will be amuſing, perhaps, 
to the curious reader to obſerve, what perpetual mat- 
ter of debate this queſtion hath furniſhed to the an- 
tient learned, 


It ſeems firſt to have taken its riſe from the high 


pretenſion 


2 
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retenſion of poets to inſpiration {ſee Pind. Od. iii. 

Jem. ], which was afterwards underſtood in too lite- 
ral a ſenſe, and in time extended to all works of ge- 
nius or imitation. The orator, who, as Cicero tells 
us, is near a lin to the poet, ſet up the ſame claim; 
principally, 1s it ſhould feem, on the authority of So- 
Crates, wit taking occaſion from the il uſe that had 
been made 5. rhetoric, to decry it, as an art, was 
herein followed by the moſt illuſtrious of his ſcholars, 
amongſt whom was Ariftotle, [Quinct. I. ii. c. 17 
who had written a ſet treatiſe profefſedly with this 
view, though his books of rhetoric procced on very 
different principles. The queſtion afterwards ap- 
peared of ſo much moment to Cicero, that he diſcuſ- 
ſed it in form, in one of his dialogues De ore tote. 
And Quinctilian, in ſtill later times, found himſelf 
obliged to reſume the ſame debate, and hath accord- 
ingly conſidered it in an entire chapter, 

The long continuance of fo frivolous a diſpute, 
and which admits fo eaſy a deciſion, would go near 
to perſuade one, if, as Shakeſpeare ſpeaks, they had 
not the privilege of antiquity upon them, that the 
pens of the antient /iterati were not always more 
wiſely employed, than thoſe of modern controverſi- 
aliſts. If we aſk the reaion, it would ſeem to be ow- 
Ing to that ambitious ſpirit of ſubtlety and refinement, 
which, as QuinCtilian obſerves, puts men upon teach- 
ing not what they believe to be true, but what, from 
the falſehood or apparent ſtrangeneſs of the matter, 
they expedt the praiſe of ingenuity from being able 10 
maintain. This, I fay, might ſeem to be the cauſe 
of ſo much perverſity, on the firſt view, and unqueſ- 
tionably it had its influence, But the truth is, the 
real cauſe was ſomething more general and extenſive, 
It was, in fact, that natural proneneſs, ſo Longinus 
terms it, in mankind, to cenſure and degrade ding 
preſent „dN arceme KX|HpiaOrIai TH wacia. This in 
nothing holds truer, than in what concerns the ſtate of 
literature; as may be ſeen from that unwearied indul- 
try of the learned to decry whatever appears to be the 

prevailing 
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prevailing taſte of the times; whether it be in ſug- 
geſting ſome defect to be made good by future im- 


tovements; or, as is more common, becaule the 
eaſier and leſs invidious taſk, in fettiog up, and mag- 
n.fying ſome former examples of a different caſt aud 
merit. Thus, in the caſe before us, exquiſite art 
d commanding genius, being the two only means 
of riſing to ſuperior literary excellence, in proporti- 
on as any age became noted for the one, it was con- 
ſtantly defamed, and the preference given to the o- 
ther. So, during the growth of letters in any ſtate, 
when a ſublimity of ſentiment and ſtrength of ex- 
preſton, make, as, under thoſe circumſtances, they 
always will, the charaQteriftic of the times, the cri- 
tic, diſguſted with the rude workings of nature, af- 
ſets to admire only the nicer finiſhings and proporti- 
ons of art, When, let but the growing experience 
of a few years refine and perfect the public taſte, and 
what was before traduced as roughneſs and barbarity, 
becomes at once nerves, dignity, and force. Then 
it is effeminacy; and judgment, want of ſpirit. All 
now is rapture and inſpiration. The exacteſt modern 
compoſitions are unmanly and unnatural, et ſolos ve- 
teres legendos putant, neque in ullis aliis eſſe natura- 
lem eloquentiam et robur wiris dignum arbitrantur. 
[Quinct. I. x. c. i.] The truth of this obſervation 
might be juſtified from many examples. The lJearn- 
ing and art of Pacuzius (for fo I underſtand the epi- 


thet doctus) carried it before the ſublime of Accius; 


juſt as in elder Greece the ſmooth and correct Simo- 
nides, tenuis Simonides, as Quinctilian characterizes 
him, bore away the prize from the lofty and high-ſpt- 
tited Z/chylus. Afterwards indeed the caſe was al- 
tered, The Athenians, grown exact in the rules of 
good writing, became fo enamoured of the bold flights 
of Aſchylus, as with a little correction to admit him 
on the ſtage, who, by this means, frequently gained 
the prize trom a polite and knowing people, tor what 
had certainly loſt. it him in the ſimpler, and leſs in- 
formed theatre of his own times. Thus too it fared 
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with the elder Latin poets, who, though admireg 
indeed in their own age, but with conſiderable abate. 
ment from the reaſon before aſſigned, were petfecti 
idolized in that of Avguſtus ; ſo as to require the 
ſharpeſt ſatire of our poet, to correct the malevolent 
principle, from whence the affeQation aroſe. But 
the obſervation holds of our own writers. There 
was a time, when the art of JoynsoN was ſet above 
the divineſt raptures of SHAKESPEARE. The pre- 
ſent age is well convinced of the miſtake. And now 


the genius of SHAKESPEARE is idolized in its turn, 


Happily for the public taſte, it can ſcarcely be too 
much ſo. Yet, ſhould any, in the rage of erecting 
trophies to the genius of antient poeſy, preſume to 
violate the recent honours of more correct poets, the 
cauſe of ſuch critical perverſity will be ever the ſame 
For all admiration of paſt times, when exceſſive, ts 
ſtill to be accounted for the ſame way, 


Ingeniis non ille favet plauditque ſepultis, | 
Noſtra ſed impugnat, nes neftraque lividus odit. 
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TO THE REVEREND 


M.A WA B U-R--I--0 


REVEREND siR, 


[VE me leave to preſent to you the 
(3 following Eſſay on the Epiſtle to Au- 
guſtus; which, whatever other merit it may 
want, is ſecure of this, that it hath been 
planned upon the beſt model. For I know 
not what ſhould hinder me from declaring 
to you in this public manner, that it was the 
early pleaſure | received from what you had 
written of this ſort, which fit engaged me 
in the province of criticiſm. And, if J 
have take upon me to illuſtrate another of 
the fineſt pieces of antiquity aſter the /ame 


method, it is becauſe I find myſelf encou- 


raged to do ſo by higher conſiderations, than 

even the Authority of your example. 
CRriT1ICISM, conſidered in its antient and 

nobleſt office of doing juſtice to the merits 


of great writers, more eſpecially in works 


a of 
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of poetry and invention, demands, to its 
perfect execution, theſe two qualities: a phi- 
I;faphic ſpirit, capable of penetrating the 
fundamental reaſons of excellence in every 
different ſpecies of compoſition ; and a ftrong 
1mazination, the parent of what we call true 
taſte, enabling the critic to feel the full 
force of his author's excellence himſelf, and 
to impreſs a lively ſenſe of it upon others, 
Each of theſe abilities is neceſſary. For by 
means of philoſophy, criticiſm, which were 
otherwiſe a vague and ſuperficial thing, ac- 
quires the ſoundneſs and ſolidity of ſcience. 
And from the power , fancy, it derives that 
light and energy and (pirit, which are want— 
ing to provoke the public emulation and car- 
ry the general concluſions of reaſon into 
practice. 

Of theſe talents (to regard them 1n their 
ſeparate ſtate) that of a /fro:7 imagination, 
as being the commoner of the two, one 
would naturally ſuppoſe ſhould be the firſt 
to exert itſelf in the ſervice of criticiſm, 
And thus it ſeems, in fact, to have happen- 
ed. For there were very early in Greece, a 
ſort of men, who, under the name of Rr ay- 
SODISTS, made it their buſineſs to illuſtrate 
the beauties of their ſavourite writers. 
Though their art, indeed, was very ſimple; 
for it conſiſted only in acting the fineſt pal- 
ages of their works, and in repeating them, 
Wit 
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with a rapturous kind of vehemence, to an 


ecſtatic auditcry. Whence it appears, that 


criticiſm, as being yet in its infancy, was 
wholly turned to admiration; a paſſion which 
true judgment as little indulges in the ſchools 
of Art, as ſound philoſophy, in thoſe of 
Nature. Accordingly theſe enraptured de- 
claimers, though they travelled down to the 
politer ages, could not ſubſiſt in them. The 
fine ridicule of Plato, in one of his Dia- 
logues [a], and the growing taſte for juſt 
thinking, ſeem perfectly to have diſcredited 
this folly, And it was preſently ſeen and 
acknowledged even by the Rhapſodiſt him- 
ſelf, that, how d:v:nely ſoever he might feel 
himſelf affected by the magnetic virtue of 
the muſe, yet, as he could give no intelli- 
gible account of its ſubtle operations, he 
was aſſuredly no Ariift; ©EION cht nat wn TEX- 
NIKON teTawtryy. 

From this time they, who tock upon 
themſelves the office of commenting and 


recommending the great writers of Greece, 


diſcharged it in a very different manner. 
Their reſearches grew ſevere, inquiſitive, 
and rational, And no wonder, for the per- 
ſon, who now took the lead in theſe ſtudies, 
and ſet the faſhion of them, was a ph5/0- 
»ber, and, which was happy for the advance- 
ment of this art, the juſteſt philoſopher of 
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antiquity. Hence /czentific or ſpeculative 
criticiſm attained to perfection, at once; 
and appeared in all that ſeverity of reaſon 
and accuracy of method, which Ariſtotle 
himſelf could beſtow upon it. | 

But now this might almoſt ſeem as vio- 
lent an extreme as the other. For though 
to underſtand be better than to admire, yet 
the generality of readers cannot, or will not, 
underſtand, where there is nothing for them 
to admire. So that rea/on, for her own ſake, 
is obliged to borrow ſomething of the dreſs, 
and to mimic the airs, of fancy: And Aril- 
totle's reaſon was too proud to ſubmit to this 
management. 

Hence, the critical plan, which the Sta- 
gyrite had formed with ſuch rigour of ſci- 
ence, however it might ſatisfy the curious 
ſpeculatiſt, wanted to be relie ved and ſet off 
to the common eye by the heightenings of 
eloquence. This, I obſerved, was the eaſi- 
er taſk of the two; and yet it was very long 
before it was /ucce/5fully attempted. A- 
mongſt other reaſons of this delay, the prin- 
cipal, as you obſerve, might be the fall of 
the public freedom of Greece, which ſoon 
after followed. For then, inſtead of the 
free and manly efforts of genius, which a- 
lone could accompliſh ſuch a reformarion, 
the trifling ſpirit of the times declined into 
mere verbal amuſements. Whence, as 
« you 
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« you ſay, fo great a cloud of ſcholiaſts and 
« grammarians ſo ſoon overſpread the 
& learning of Greece, when once that fa- 
© mous community had loſt its liber- 
cc ty [b]. 8 
And what Greece was thus unable, of a 

long time, to furniſh, we ſhall in vain ſeek 
in another great community, which ſoon at- 
ter flouriſhed in all liberal ſtudies, The 
genins of Rome was bold and clevated 
enough for this taſk. But Criticiſm of any 
kind, was little cultivated, never profeſſed 
as an art, by this people. The ſpecimens 


we have of their ability in this way (of 


which the moſt elegant, beyond diſpute, 
are the two epiſtles do Auguſtus and the Pi- 
fas) are ſlight occaſional attempts; made in 


the negligence of common ſenſe, and adapt- 


ed to the peculiar exigencies of their own 
taſte and learning: and not by any means, 
the regular productions of art, profeſſedly 
bending itſelf to this work, and ambiti- 
ous to give the laſt finiſhing to the critical 
ſyſtem. 

For ſo great an effort as this we are to 
look back to the confines of Greece. And 
there at length, and even from beneath the 
depreſlion of ſlavery (but with a ſpirit that 
might have done honour to its age of great- 
eſt liberty) a cR1T1C aroſe, ſingularly quali- 


5 Pope's Works, vol. v. p. 244. 8 o. 
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fied for ſo generous an undertaking. His 
profeſſion, which was that of a rhetorica/ 
ſophiRt, required him to be fully inſtructed it 
the graces and embelliſhments of eloquence, 
and theſe, the vigour of his genius enabled 
him to comprehend in their utmoſt force 
and beauty. In a word, Loncinus was the 
perſon, whom, of all the critics of antiqui- 
ty, nature ſeems to have formed with the 
proper talents to give the laſt honour to his 
profeſſion, and penetrate the very ſcul of 
fine wilting. 

Yet ſo bounded is human vit, and with 
ſuch difficulty is human ar compleated, 
that even here the advantage, which had 
been fo fortunately gained on 1 the one hand, 
was, in great meaſure, loſt and forfeited on 
the other. He had ſoftened indeed the ſe- 
verity of Ariſtotle's plan, but, in doing 
this, had gone back again too far into the 
manner of the admiring Rhapſodiſt, In 
ſhort, with the brighteſt views of nature and 
true beauty, which the fineſt imagination 
could afford to the beſt critic, he now want- 
ed, in a good degree, that preciſion, and 
depth of thought, which had ſo eminently 
diſtinguiſhed his predeceſſor. For, as Plo- 
tinus long ago obſerved of him, though le 
had approved himſelf a maſter polite lilera- 


ture, he was No Philoſopher , $LAQAOTOE MEN, 
®LAOZO®OE AE OYAAMQE. 
Thus 
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Thus the art had been ſhifting recipro- 
cally into two extremes. And in one or 
other of theſe extremes, it was likely to 
continue. For the fame and eminent abi- 
lity of their great founders had made them 
conſidered as models, in their different ways, 
of perſect criticiſm. Oaly it was eaiy to 
foreſee which of them the humour of ſuc- 
ceeding times would be moſt diſpoſed to 
emulate, The catching enthuſiaſm and 
pictureſque fancy of the one would be ſure 
to prevail over the coolneſs and auſterity of 
the ozher. Accordingly in the laſt and pre- 
ſent century, when now the diligence of 
learned men had, by reſtoring the purity, 
opened an eaſy way to the ſtudy, of the old 
claſſics, a numberleſs tribe of commenta- 
tors have attempted, after the manner of 
Longinus, to flouriſh on the excellencies of 
their compoſition. Ard ſome of them, in- 
deed, ſucceeded fo well in this method, that 
one is not to wonder it ſoon became the 
popular and only authorized form of what 
was reputed t Criticiſm. Yet, as nothing 
but ſuperior genius could make it tolerable 
even in the beſt of theſe, it was to be ex- 
pected (what experience hath now fully 
ſnewr), that it would at length, and in or- 
dinary hands, degenerate into the moſt un- 
meaning, frivolous, and diſguſtful jargon, 
that ever diſcredited polite letters. 


This, 
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This, Sir, was the ſtate in which you re- 
ceived modern Critiiſm: a ſtate, which 
could only ſhew you, that, of the two mo- 
dels, antiquity had furniſhed to our uſe, we 
had learned, by an awkward imitation of 
it, to abuſe the worf. But it did not con- 
tent your zeal for the ſervice of letters 
barely to remedy this abuſe, It was not 
enough, in your enlarged view of things, to 
reſtore either of theſe models to its anti- 
ent ſplendour. They were both to be re- 
vived; or rather a new original plan of 
criticiſm was to be ſtruck out, which ſhould 
unite the virtues of each of them. The 
experiment was made on the Two greateſt 
of our own poets; and, by reflecting all 
the lights of the imagination on the ſeve- 
reſt reaſon, every thing was effected, which 
the warmeſt admirer of antient art could 
promiſe to himſelf from ſuch an union. But 
you went farther. By joining to theſe pow- 
ers a perfect inſight into human nature, and 
ſo ennobling the exerciſe of literary, by the 
addition of the juſteſt moral, cenſure, you 
have now, at length, advanced CRITICISM 
to its full glory, 

Not but, conſidering the inveterate ſoi- 
ble of mankind, which the poet ſo juſtly 
ſatirizes in the following work, I mean that, 
which diſpoſes them to malign and depreci- 
ate all the efforts of wit and virtue, 
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— niſi quae terris ſemota ſuizque 
Temporibus defuncta videt — 


Conſidering, I ſay, this temper of man- 
kind, you may ſooner, perhaps, expect the 
cenſures of the dull and envious of all de- 
nominations, than the candid applauſe of 
the public, even for this ſervice. 

I apprehend this conſequence the rather, 
becauſe criticiſm, though it be the laft fruit 
of literary experience, is more expoſed to 
the cavils of ignorance and vanity, than, 
perhaps, any other ſpecies of learned appli- 
cation : all men being forward to judge, 
and few men giving themſelves leave to 
d ubt of their being able to judge, of 
the merits of well-known and popular wrt- 
ters. 

Nor is this all: When writers of a cer- 
tain rank condeſcend to this work of criti- 
ciſm, the innovation excites a very natural 


ferment in the men of the profeſſion. 


Their jEALovusy is alarmed, as if there 
was a deſign to ſtrip them of the only ho- 
nour they can reaſonably pretend to, that 
of ſitting in judgment on the inventions of 
their betters. But to JUDGE, as well as to 
INVENT, 1s thought a violent encroachment 
in the republic of Letters; not unlike the 
ambition of the Roman emperors, who 
would be conſuls, and cenſors too, that is, 

would 
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would have the privilege of excluding from 
the ſenate, as well as of preſiding in it. 

But if jealouſy were out of the caſe, their 
MALIGNITY Would be much inflamed by 
this intruſion, For who can bear to ſee his 
own weak endcavours in any art, diſgraced 
by a conſummate model ? 

Beſides, to ſay the truth, the conceptions 
of ſuch writers, as I before ſpoke of, lie ſo 
remote from vulgar apprehenſion, that, with- 
out either jealouſy or malignity, DULLNESS 
itſelf will be ſure to create them many pee- 
viſh detractors. For an ordinary c1itic can 
ſcarce help finding fault with what he does 
not underſtand, or being angry where he has 
no ideas. 

On all theſe accounts it may poſſibly hap- 
pen, as I ſaid, that your critical labours will 
draw upon y u much popular reſeniment 
and invective. 

But if ſuch ſhould be the preſent effect 
of. your endeavours to cultivate and com- 
plete this elegant part of literature, you, 
who know the temper of the learned world, 
and, by your eminent merits, have fo oft 
provoked its injuſtice, will not be diſturbed 
or ſurprized at it: much leſs ſhould it dil- 
courage thoſe who are diſpoſed to do you 
more 1ight, from celebrating, and, as they 
find themſelves able, from copying your 
example; 


For 
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For vsE will father what's begot bysENSE, 


as well in this, as in other inſtances, 
You $EE, Sir, what there is of encomi- 
um in the turn of this Letter, was intended 
not fo much for your ſake, as my own. Had 
my purpoſe been any other, I muſt have 
choſen very ill among the various parts of 
> WW your character to take is ſor the ſubject of 
an addreſs to you. For, after all I have 
- WW faid and think of your critical abilities, it 
might ſeem almoſt as ſtrange in a panegy- 
ſt on Mr. Warburton to tell of his admi- 
rable criticiſms on Poet and SHAKESPEAR, 
as it would be in him, who ſhould deſign 
an encomium on Socrates, to inſiſt on his 
excellent ſculpture of MERCURY and the 
GRACES. Yet there is a time, when it may 
be allowed to lay a ſtreſs on the amuſe- 
ments of ſuch men. It is, when an ad- 
venturer in either art would do an honour 
L his profeſſion. | 


u, am 

A ; 

Fi with the trueft efteem, 

d Reverend Sir, 

75 | 

of Your moſt obedient 

ey and moſt humble ſervant, 


CAMBRIDGE, 
March 29, 1753. 


ba | R. HURD. 
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UM tot ſuſtineas et tanta negotia ſolus, 

Res Italis armis tuteris, moribus ornes, 
Legibus emendes; in publica commoda peccem, 
Si longo ſermone morer tua tempora, Caeſar, 


COMMENTARY. 


EersToLa ap AvcusTum.] In conducting this 
work, which is an apology for the poets of his own time, 
the method of the writer is no other, than that which 

lain ſenſe, and the ſubject itſelf required of him. 
For, as the main diſlike to the Auguſtan poets had 
ariſen from an exceſſive reverence paid to their elder 
brethren, the fir/? part of the epiſtle [from v. 1 to 
118) is very naturally laid out in the ridicule and con- 
futation of ſo abſurd a prejudice. And having, by 
this preparation, obtained a candid hearing for his de- 
fence, he then proceeds [in what follows, to the end] 
to vindicate their real merits ; ſetting in view the ex- 


cellencies of the Latin poetry, as cultivated by the 


great modern maſters; and throwing the blame of 
of their ill ſucceſs, and of the contempt in which 
they had lain, not ſo much on themſelves, or their 
profeſſion (the dignity of which, in particular, he in- 
lifts highly upon, and aſſerts with ſpitit) as on the vi- 


cious taſte of the age, and certain unfavouring cir- 


cumſtances, which had accidentally concurred to diſho- 
aour beth, | 


Tie 


| 
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Romulus, et Liber pater, et cum Caſtore Pollux, 3 Ur 
Poſt ingentia fata, Deorum in templa recepti, 105 
Dum terras hominumque colunt genus, aſpera Pra 
bella ur 
Conponunt, agros adſignant, oppida condunt ; Nil 
Ploravere ſuis non reſpondere favorem IF 
Speratum meritis. diram qui contudit Hydram, 10 Te 
Notaque fatali portenta labore ſubegit, Cet 
Comperit invid iam ſupremo fine domari. Ae 
COMMENTARY, Ter 
This idea of the general plan being comprehended, 
the reader will find it no difficulty to perceive the or- U 
der and arrangement of particular parts, which the N 
natural tranſition of the poet's thought inſenſibly dre s- E 
along with it. * 
5—118. RoMuLvUs, ET LIBER PATER, etc.] The r 5. 
ſubject commences from v. 5, where, by a contrivance 75 
of great beauty, a pertinent illuſtration of the poet“ f 1 
argument becomes an offering of the happieſt addreſi 19 ; 
to the emperor. Its double purpoſe may be ſeen thus. _ 
His primary intention was to take off the force of uſt 
prejudice againſt modern poets, ariſing from the ſupe- her 
rior veneration cf the antients. To this end the firſt = K 
thing wanting was to demonſtrate by ſome ſtriking in- * 
tance, that it was, indeed, nothing but prejudice ; I; 
#hich he does effectually in taking that inſtance fron: 7 
che heroic, that is, the moſt revered, ages. For it 
ſuch, whoſe acknowledged virtues and eminent ſer- Furtl 
vices had raifed them to the rank of heroes, that is, in ador n 
the pagan conception of things, to the honours of di- N bit 
winity, could not ſecure their fame, in their own en % 
times, againſt the malevolence of ſlander, what won- in the 
der that the race of wits, whoſe obſcurer merit is lets ebe 
ono 


likely to dazzle the public eye, and yet, by a peculiar 

fatality, is more apt. to awaken its jealouſy, ſhould 7 

find themſelves oppretied by its rudeſt cenſure? In vor 
the 


« 
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Urit enim fulgore ſuo, qui praegravat artis 

Infra ſe poſitas: extinctus amabitur idem. 
Praeſenti tibi maturos largimur honores, I; 
Jurandaſque tuum per numen ponimus aras, 
Nil oriturum alias, nil ortum tale fatentes, 

Sed tuus hoc populus ſapiens et juſtus in uno, 
Te noſtris ducibus, te Graiis anteferendo, 

Cetera nequaquam ſimili ratione modoque 20 
Aeſtimat; et, niſi quae terris ſemota ſuiſque 
Temporibus deſuncta videt, faſtidit et odit: 


COMMENTARY, 


the former caſe the honours, which equal poſterity 
paid to excelling worth, declare all ſuch centure to 
have been the calumny of malice only, What reaſon 
then to conclude, it had any other original in the lat- 
ter? This is the poet's argument. 

But now, of theſe worthies themſelves, whom the 
juſtice of grateful poſterity had ſnatched out of the 
hands of detraction, there were ſome, it ſeems, whoſe 
illuſtrious ſervices the virtue or vain gloty of the em- 
peror moſt affected to emulate; and theſe, therefore, 
the poet, by an ingenious flattery, ſclects for exams 
ples to his general obſervation, 


Romulus, et Liber pater, et cum Caſlore Pollux 
Poſt ingentia falta, etc. 


Further, as the good fortune of Auguſtus, though 
adorned with the ſame enviable qualities, had exemp'- 
ed him from the injuries which had conſtantly betal- 
len thoſe admired characters, this pecuiiar circumftance 
in the hiſtory of his prince affords him the happieſt 
occaſion, flattery could deſire, of pay ing diſtinguiſhed 
Lonouis to his glory. 


Praeſenti tibi maturos largimur honores, 


Vor. I. K And 
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Romulus, et Liber pater, et cum Caſtore Pollux, 3 Ut 
Poſt ingentia fata, Deorum in templa recepti, Inf 
Dum terras hominumque colunt genus, aſpera Pr: 

bella | Ju 
Conponunt, agros adſignant, oppida condunt Ni 
Ploravere ſuis non reſpondere favorem gec 
Speratum meritis. diram qui contudit Hydram, 10 re 
Notaque fatali portenta labore ſubegit, Ce 
Comperit invidiam ſupremo fine domari. Aet 


COMMENTARY, 


This idea of the general plan being comprehended, 
the reader will find it no difficulty to perceive the or- 1 
der and arrangement of particular parts, which the W. 


natural tranſition of the poet's thought inſenſibly drew pour 
along with it. | ik 
5—118. RomvuLvs, ET LIBER PATER, etc.] The C ” 
ſubject eommences from v. 5, where, by a contrivance * 
of great beauty, a pertinent illuſtration of the poet's 1 
argument becomes an offering of the happieſt addreſs — l 
to the emperor. Its double purpoſe may be ſeen thus. is 
His primary intention was to take off the force of iluf 
prejudice againſt modern poets, arifing from the ſupe- pere 
rior veneration of the antients. To this end the firſt the 
thing wanting was to demonſtrate by ſome ſtriking in- ples 
tance, that it was, indeed, nothing but prejudice ; 1 
#hich he does effectually in taking that inſtance fron: / 
che heroic, that is, the moſt revered, ages. For if | 
ſuch, whoſe acknowledged virtues and eminent ſer- Furt 
vices had raiſed them to the rank of heroes, that is, in ador 
the pagan conception of things, to the honours of di- ed hi 
dinity, could not ſecure their fame, in their own len th 
times, againſt the malevolence of ſlander, what won- in th 
der that the race of wits, whoſe obſcurer merit is leſs = 
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likely to dazzle the public eye, and yet, by a peculiar 

fatality, is more apt to awaken its jealouſy, ſhould 7 

find themſelves oppretied by its rudeſt cenſure ? 5 Vo; 
tie 
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Urit enim fulgore ſuo, qui praegravat artis 

Infra ſe poſitas: extinctus amabitur idem. 
Praeſenti tibi maturos largimur honores, 15 
Jurandaſque tuum per numen ponimus aras, 
Nil oriturum alias, nil ortum tale fatentes. 

Sed tuus hoc populus ſapiens et juſtus in uno, 
Te noſtris ducibus, te Graiis anteferendo, 

Cetera nequaquam ſimili ratione modoque 20 
Aeſtimat ; et, niſi quae terris ſemota ſuiſque 
Temporibus defunQa videt, faſtidit et odit : 


COMMENTARY, 


the former caſe the honours, which equal poſterity 
paid to excelling worth, declare all ſuch cenſure to 
have been the calumny of malice only What reaſon 
then to conclude, it had any other original in the lat- 
ter? This is the poet's argument. 

But now, of theſe worthies themſelves, whom the 
Juſtice of grateful poſterity had ſnatched out of the 
hands of detraction, there were ſome, it ſeems, whoſe 
illuſtrious ſervices the virtue or vain gloty of the em- 
peror moſt affected to emulate; and theſe, therefore, 
the poet, by an ingenious flattery, ſelects for exam- 
ples to his general obſervation, 


Romulus, et Liber pater, et cum Caſtore Pollus 
Poſt ingentia fata, etc. 


Further, as the good fortune of Auguſtus, though 
adorned with the ſame enviable qualities, had exempt- 
ed him from the injuries which had conſtantly betal- 
len thoſe admired characters, this peculiar circumſtance 
in the hiſtory of his prince affords him the happiett 
occaſion, flattery could deſire, of paying diſtinguiſhed 
honouts to his glory. 


Praeſenti tibi maturos largimur honores, 


Vox. I. K And 
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Sic fautor veterum, ut Tabulas peccare vetantis, 
Quas bis quinque viri ſanxerunt, Foedera regum 


Vel Gabiis vel cum rigidis aequata Sabinis, 25 


Pontificum libros, annoſa volumina Vatum, 


COMMENTARY, 


And this conſtitutes the fine addreſs and compliment 
of his Application 

But this juſtice, which Auguſtus had exacted, as it 
were, by the very authority of his virtue, from his ap- 
plauding people, was but ill difcharged in other in- 
ttances. 


Sed tuus hoc populus ſapiens et juſtus in uno, 
Te noſtris ducibus, te Graits anteferendo, 
Cetera nequaquam ſimili ratione modogue 
Aeſtimat, etc. 


And thus the very exception to the general rule, which 
forms the encomium, leads him with advantage into 
his argument; which was to obſerve and expats the 
1 — influence of prepoſſeſſion in obſtruQting 
e the proper glories of living merit.” So that, as 
good ſenſe demands in every reaſonable panegyric, the 
praiſe reſults from the nature and foundation of the 
ſubje&t-matter, and is not violently and reluctant) 
dragged into it. 5 
His general charge againſt his countrymen „ of 
« their bigotted attachment to thoſe, dignified by the 
e name of antients, in prejudice to the juſt deſerts of 
« the moderns,” being thus delivered; and the folly 
of ſuch conduct, with ſome agreeable-exaggeration, 
expoſed; he ſets himſelf with a happy mixture oi 
irony and argument, as well becomes the genius and 
character of the epi/tle, to confute the pretences, and 
overturn the very foundations, on which it reſted. 
One main ſupport of their folly was taken from an 
allowed fact, viz. * That the oldeſt Greek writers 
« were inconteſtably ſuperior to the modern _ 
. | rom 
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Dictitet Albano Muſas in monte locutas, 

Si, quia Graiorum ſunt antiquiſſima quaeque 
Scripta vel optima, Romani penſantur eadem 
Scriptores trutina; non eſt quod multa loquamur: 
Nil intra eſt olea, nil extra eſt in nuce duri: 31 
Venimus ad ſummum fortunae: pingimus, atque 
Pſallimus, et luctamur Achivis doctius unctis. 


Si meliora dies, ut vina, poemata reddit; 34 
Scire velim, chartis pretium quotus arroget annus, 
Scriptor ab hinc annos centum qui decidit, inter 
Perfectos vetereſque referri debet, an inter 

Vilis atque novos? excludat jurgia finis. 


COMMENTARY. 


From whence they inferred, that it was but according 
to nature and the courſe of experience, to give the 
like preference to the oldeſt Raman maſters. 

His confutation of this ſophiſm conſiſts of two parts. 
Firſt, [from v. 28 to 32] He inſiſts on the evident 
abſurdity of the opinion he is confuting. "There was 
no reaſoning with perſons, capable of ſuch extrava- 
gant poſitions. But, ſecondly, the pretended fact itſelf, 
with regard to the Greek learning, was groſsly miſun- 
derſtood, or perwverſly applied. For [from v. 32 to 34] 
it was not true, nor could it be admitted, that the 
very oldeft of the Greek writers were the beſt, but 
thoſe only, which were old, in compariſon of the mere 
modern Greeks. The ſo much applauded models of 
Grecian antiquity were themſelves modern, in reſpect 
of the ſtill o/der and ruder eſſays of their firſt writers. 
It was long diſcipline and cultivation, the ſame which 
had given the Greek artiſts in the Auguſtan reign a 
ſuperiority over the Roman, that by degrees eſtabliſh- 
ed the good taſte, and fixed the authority of the Greek 
poets; 56 which point it was natural and even ne- 
ceſſary for ſucceeding, 7, e. the modern Greeks to de- 
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Eft vetus atque probus centum qui perficit annos. 
Quid ? qui deperiit minor uno menſe vel anno, 40 
Inter quos referendus erit ? vetereſne poetas, 
An quos et praeſens et poſtera reſpuat aetas ? 
Iſte quidem veteres inter ponetur honeſte, 

Qui vel menſe brevi, vel toto eſt junior anno, 
Utor permiſſo, caudaeque pilos ut equinae 4; 
Paullatim vello; et demo unum, demo et item 

unum; 


Dum cadat eluſus ratione ruentis acervi, 


Qui redit in faſtos, et virtutem aeſtimat annis, 


COMMENTARY, 


Cline. But no conſequence lay from hence to the ad- 
vantage of the Latin poets, in queſtion ; who were 
wholly unfurniſhed with any previous ſtudy of the 
arts of verſe; and whoſe works could only be com— 
pared with the very o/deft, that is, the rude, forgotten 
eſſays of the Greek poetry. So that the fine ſenſe, 
ſo cloſely ſhut up in this conciſe couplet, comes out 
thus: The modern Greek maſters of the fine art: 
« are confeſſedly ſuperior. to the modern, Roman, 
« The reaſon is, they have practiſed them longer, 
4% and with more diligence. Juſt fo, the modern Ro- 
« man writers muſt needs have the advantage of their 
40 old ones: who had no knowledge of writing, as 41 
« art, or, if they had, took but finall care to put i! 
« in practice“ | 

Further, this plea of antiquity is as uncertain in i 
application, as it was deſtitute of all truth and reaſor 
in its original foundation. For if age only muſt bent 
away the palm, what way is there of determining, 
which writers are modern, aud which antient? | it 
impoſſibility of fixing this to the ſatisfaction of 20 
objector, which is purſued ſto v. 50] with muc! 

agreeable raillery, makes it evident, that the 2 
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Miraturque nihil, niſi quod Libitina ſacravit. 
Ennius et ſapiens, et fortis, et alter Homerus, 50 
Ut critici dicunt, leviter curare videtur 

Quo promiſſa cadant, et ſomnia Pythagorea. 
Naevius in manibus non eſt, et mentibus haeret 
Pene recens? adeo ſanctum eſt vetus omne poema. 
Ambigitur quotiens, uter utro fit prior; aufert 55. 
Pacuvius docti famam ſenis, Accius alti : 

Dicitur Afrani toga conveniſſe Menandro: 


COMMENTARY, 


ſtance of antiquity is abſolutely nothing; and that in 
eftimating the merit of writers, the real, intrinſic ex- 
cellence of their writings t2ex:/elves is alone to be re- 
garded, 

Thus far the poet's intent was to combat the gene- 
ral prejudice ot the critic, 


Dui redit in faſtos et virtutem aeftimat annis, 


Taking the ſact for granted “ cf his ſtrong pre poſſeſ- 
ſion for antiquity, as ſuco” he would diſcredit, both 
by taillery and argument, fo abſurd a conduct. What 
tie gains, by this diſpoſition, is to come to the parti- 
culars of his charge wich more adrantage. For the 
popular contempt of modern compoſition, ſheltering 
itſelf under a few of learned adnilration of the anti- 
ents, whoſe age and reputation had made them trul 

venerable, and whoſe genuine merits, in the main, 
could not be diſputed, a direct attack upon their fame, 
at letting out, without any ſoftening, had diſguſted 
the molt moderate ; Whereas this prefatory appeal to 
common ſenſe, undet the cover of general criticiſm, . 
would even diſpoſe bigotry itſelf to afford the poet a 
candid hearing. His accufation then of the public 
taſte comes in, here, very pertinently ; and is deliver- 
ed, with addrels [from v. 5 to 63] ina particular de- 
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Plautus ad exemplar Siculi properare Epicharmi: 
Vincere Caccilius gravitate, Terentius arte. 


Hos ediſcit, et hos arto ſtipata theatro 60 
Spectat Roma potens; habet {Ts ::neratque 
poetas 


Ad noſtrum tempus, Livi Scriptcris ab aevo. 
Interdum volgus ret um videt : eſt ubi peccat. 
Si veteres ita miratur laudatque poetas, 

Ut nihil anteferat, nihil illis comparet; errat: 65 


COMMENTARY. 


tail of the judgments paiſed upon the moſt celebra- 
ted of the old Roman poets, by the generality of the 
modern critics; where, to win upon their prejudices 
ſti]! further by his generoſity and good faith, he ſcru- 
ples not to recount ſuch of their determinations on 
the merit of antient writers, as were reaſonable and 
well founded, as well as others, that he deemed leſs 
Juſt, and as ſuch intended more immediately to expoſe. 

We ſee then with what art the poet conducts him- 
ſelf in vhis attack on the antients, and how it ſerved 
his purpoſe, by turns, to ſoften and aggravate the 
charge. Firſt, © he wanted to lower the reputation 
« of the old poets.” This was not to be done by 
general invective or an affected diſſimulation of their 
juſt praiſe. He admits then [from v. 63 to 66] their 
reaſonable pretenſions to admiration. Tis the degree 
of it alone, to which he objects. 


Si weteres ITa miratur laudatque, etc. 


Secondly, he wanted to draw off their applauſes from 
« the antient to the modern poets.” This required 
the advantages of thoſe moderns to be diſtinE&!y 
ſhewn, or, which comes to the ſame, the comparativ? 
deficiencies of the antients to be pointed out. 'Thelc 
were not to be diſſembled, and are, as he ee 
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Si quaedam nimis antique, ſi pleraque dure 


Dicere cedit eos, ignave multa fatetur; 

Et ſapit, et mecum facit, et Jove. judicat aequo. 
Non equidem inſeCtor, delendave carmina Lacvi 
Eſſe reor, memini quae plagoſum mihi parvo 70 
Orbilium dictare; ſed emendata videri 
Pulchraque, et exactis minimum diſtantia, miror * 
Inter quae verbum emicuit ſi forte decorum, 

Si verſus paulo concinnior unus et alter; 


COMMENTARY: 


fiſts [to v. 69] ohſolete language, rude and barbar: 
conſtruction, and flovenly compoſition, 


Si quazdam nimis ANTIQUE, fi plerague Don, 
Dicere cedit ess, 1GNAVE mula. 


But what then? an objector replies, theſe vere venial 
faults, ſurely ; the-deficiencies of the times, and not of 
the men; who, with ſuch incorrectneſſes as are here 
noted, might ſtill poſſeſs the greateſt ta/ents, and pro- 
duce the nobleſt deſigns. This [from v. 69 to 79] is 
readily admitted. But, in the mean time, one thing 
was clear, that they were not fin:/hed madels—exadtis 
minimum dliſtantia. Which was the main point in 
diſpute. For the bigot's abſurdity lay in this, 


Non veniam antiquis, ſed benorem et praemia poſci. 


Nay, his folly is ſhewn to have gone till greater 
lengths. Theſe boaſted models of antiquity, with 
all their imperfeEions, had occaſionally [v. 73, 74] 
though the inſtances were indeed rare and thinly ſcat- 
tered, riking beauties. Theſe, under the recommen- 
dation of age, which, of courſe, commands our reve- 
rence, might well impoſe on the judgments of the 
generality, and ſtanding forth with advantage, as from 
2 fhaded and dack ground, would naturally catch the 


eye and admiration of the more /earned Thus much 
K 4 the 
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Injuſte totum ducit venitque poema. 75 
Indignor quicquam reprehendi, non quia craſſe 
Compoſitum, inlepideve putetur, ſed quia nuper: 
Nec veniam antiquis, ſed honorem et praemia 
poſci. 
ReQe necne crocum floreſque perambulet Attae 
Fabula, fi dubitem; clament periiſſe pudorem 80 
Cuncti pene patres: ea cum reprehendere coner, 


Quae gravis Acſopus, quae doctus Roſcius egit. 


COMMENTARY, 
the poet candidly infinuates in excuſe of the 3 


111 Je: gement. But, unluckily, he had cut himſelf 


off from the benefit of this plea, by avowecly ground- 
ing his admiration, not merely on the intrinfic excel- 
lence, ſo far as it went, of the antient poetry itſelf; 
but on the advantage of any extraneous circumſtance 
which but caſually ſtuck to it. The accident of a 
play's having pailed through the mouth, and been 

raced by the action, of a juſt ſpeaker, was ſufficient 

from v. 79 to 83] (fo i inexcuſable were his prejudi- 
ces) to attiact his wonder, and juſtify his eſteem. In 
ſo much that it became an inſolence, generally cried 
out upon, for any one to cenſure ſuch pieces of the 
theatr T0, 


Quae gravis A./opus, quae doctus Roſcius egit. 


This being the caſe, it was no longer a doubt, whe- 
ther the affected admiration of antiquity proceeded 
from a deluded judgment only, or a much worſe cauſe. 
It could plainly be reſolved into no other, than the 
willful agency of the malignant affeQtions ; which, 
wherever they prevail, corrupt the ſimple and ingenu- 
ous ſenſe of the mind, either 1. [v. 83] in engendring 
high conceits of ſelf, and reterring all degrees of ex- 
cellence to the ſuppoſed infallible ſtandard of every 
man's own judgment; or 2. [to v. 56.1 in creating 0 
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Vel quia nil rectum, niſi quod placuit ſibi, ducunt; 
Vel quia turpe putant parere minoribus, et, quae 
Inberbi didicere, ſenes perdenda fateri. 8 
Jam Saliare Numae carmen qui laudat, et illud 
Quod mecum ignorat, ſolus volt ſcire videri; 
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falſe ſhame, and reluctancy in us to be directed by 
the judgments of others, though ſeen to be more equi- 
table, whenever they are found in oppoſition to our 
own rooted and preconceived opinions. The bigotry 
of old Men 1s, eſpecially, for this reaſon, invincible. 
They hold themſelves upbraided by the ſharper fight 
of their juniors; and regard the adoption of new ſen- 
timents, at their years, as ſo much abſolute loſs on 
the fide of the dead flock of their old literary poſſeſ- 
fions. "theſe conſiderations are generally of ſuch pre- 
valency in gray veteran critics, that [from v. 86. to 
go] whenever, as in the caſe before us, they pretend 
an uncommon zeal for antiquity, and their ſagacity 
piques itſelf on detecting the ſuperior value of obſcure 
rhapſodiſts, whom no body elſe reads, or is able to 
underſtand, we may be ſure the ſecret view of ſuch, 
is, not the generous defence and patronage of antient 
wit, but a low malevolent pleafure in decrying the 
juſt pretenſions of the modern. 


Tngeniis non ille favet pluuditque ſepultis, 
Noftra ſed impugnat, nos noſtraque lividus odit, 


The poet had, now made appear the unreaſonable at- 
tachment of his countrymen to the fame of their old 
writers, He had throughly unravelled the ſophiſtical 
pretences, on which it affected to juſtify itſelf; and 
had even dared to unveil the ſecret iniquitous princi— 
ple, from which it aroſe. It was now time to look 
forward to the efeds of it; which were, in truth, ve- 
ry baleful; its poiſunous influences being of force to 
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Ingeniis non ille favet plauditque ſepultis, 

Noſtra ſed impugnat, nos noſtraque lividus odit. 

Quod fi tam Graiis novitas inviſa fuiſſet, 90 

Quam nobis; quid nunc eſſet vetus? aut quid 
haberet, 

Quod legeret tereretque viritim publicus uſus? 

Ut primum poſitis nugari Graecia bellis 

Coepit, et in vitium fortuna labier aequa; 
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corrupt and wither, as it were, in the bud, every ri- 
ſing ſpecies of excellence, and fatally to check the 
very hopes and tendencies of true genius. Nothing 
can be truer, than this remark ; which he further en- 
forces, and brings home to his adverſaries, by aſking 
a pertinent queſticn, to which it concerned thein to 
make a ſerious reply. They had magnified v. 28 the 
perfection of the Greek models. But what [to v. 
93] if the Greeks had conc<ived the ſame averſion to 
novelties, as the Romans? How then could ? mo- 
dels have ever been furniſhed to the public uſe? The 
queſtion, we fee, inſinuates what was before affirmed 
to be the truth of the caſe; that the unrivalled excel- 
lence of the Greek poets proceeded only from long 
and vigorous exerciſe, and a painful uninterrupted ap- 
plication to the arts of verſe. The liberal ſpirit of 
that people led them to countenance every new at- 
tempt towards ſuperior literary excellence; and ſo, 
by the public favour, their writings, from rude eſſays, 
became at length the ſtandard and admiration of ſuc- 
ceeding wits. The Romans had treated their adven- 
turers quite otherwiſe, and the effect was anſwerable. 
This is the purport of what to a common eye may 
look like a digreſſion [from v. 93 to 108] in which is 
delineated the very different genius and practice of 
the two nations. For the Greeks [to v. 102] had ap- 
plied themſelves, in the intervals of their leiſure "ou 
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Nunc athletarum ſtudiis, nunc arſit equorum: 9 31 
Marmoris, aut eboris fabros, aut aeris amavit; 
Suſpendit picta vultum mentemque tabella; 
Nunc tibicinibus, nunc eſt gaviſa tragoedis: 
Sub nutrice puella velut ſi luderet infans, 
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the toils of war, to the cultivation of every ſpecies 
of elegance, whether in arts, or letters; and loved to 
cheriſh the public emulation, by affording a free indul- 
cence to the various and volatile diſpoſition of the 
times. The activity of theſe reſtleſs ſpirits, was in- 
ceſſantly attempting ſome new and untryed form of 
compoſition ; and, when that was brought to a due 
degree of perfection, it turned, in good time, to th 

cultivation of ſome other. 


Quad cupide petiit, mature plena reliquit. 


So that the very capice of humour [v. i1@1] aſſiſted, in 
this libertine country, to advance and help forward 
the public taſte. Such was the effect of peace and op- 
tortunity with them. 


Ilac paces habuere Lonae wentique ſecundi. 


Whereas the Romans [to v. 108] by a more compoſed 
temperament and ſaturnine complexion had devoted 
their pains to the purſuit of domeſtic utilities, and a 
more dexterous management of the arts of pain. 
The conſequence of which was, that when Ito v. 117 
by the decay of the old frugal ſpirit, the neceſſary et- 
tet of overflowing plenty and eaſe, they began, at 
length, to ſeck out for the ciegancies of life ; and 4 
fit of ver/ifying, the ſirſt of all liberal amuſements, 
that uſually ſeizes an idle people, kad come upon 
them; their ignorance of rules, and want of exerciſe 
in the art of writing, rendered them wholly unfit to 
ſucceed in it, So that their aukward attempts in po- 
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Quod cupide petiit, mature plena reliquit. 100 

Quid placei, aut odio eſt, quod non mutabile 
credas? 

Hoc paces habuere bonae, ventique ſecundi. 

Romae dulce diu fuit et ſollenne, recluſa 

Mane domo vigilare, clienti promere jura: 104 

Scriptos nominibus rectis expendere nummos : 
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etry were now as diſgraceful to their ta/te, as their to. 
tal diſregard of it, before, had been to their civility. 
The root of this miſchief was the idolatrous regard 
paid to their antient poets: which unluckily, when 
the public emulation was ſet a going, not only check- 
ed its progreſs, but gave it a wrong bias; and, in- 
ſtead of helping true genius to outſtrip the lame and 
tardy endeavours of antient wit, drew it aſide into a 
vicious and unprofitable mimicry of its very imper- 
fections. Whence it had come to paſs, that, where- 
as in other arts, the previous knowledge of rules 12 
required to the practice of them, in this of ver- 
ing, no ſuch qualification was deemed neceſſary. 


Scribimus indocti dedique poemata paſſim. 


This miſchance was doubly fatal to the Latin poetry, 
For the ill ſucceſs of theſe blind adventurers had in- 
creaſed the original miſchief, by confirming, as it 
reeds muſt, the ſuperſtitious reverence of the old 
writers; and inſenſibly brought, as well the art itſelf, 
as the modern profeſſors of it, into difrepute with the 
diſcerning public. 'The vindication of both, then, 
at this critical juncture, was become highly ſeaſona- 
ble; and to this, which was the poet's main purpoſe, 
he addrefles himſelf through the remainder of the e- 

iſtle. | 
. 118 to the end. Hic ERROR TAMEN, etc.] Hau- 
ing ſufficlently obviated the popular and reigning pre- 

jucdices 
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Majores audire, minori dicere, per quae 

Creſcere res poſlet, minui damnoſa libido. 
Mutavit mentem populus levis, et cal-t uno 
Scribendi ſtudio: puerique patreſque ſeveri 109 
Fronde comas vincti coenant, et carmina dictant. 
Ipſe ego, qui nullos me adfirmo ſcribere verſus, 
Inventor Parthis mendacior; et prius orto 


Sole vigil, calamum et chartas et {crinia poſco. 


Navem agere ignarus navis timet : abrotonum 
aegro 


Non audet, niſi qui didicit, dare: quod medico- 
rum eſt, 


Promittunt medici: tractant fabrilia fabri: 116 
Scribimus indocti doctique poemata paſſim. 
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judices againſt the modern poets, his office of adwo- 
cate for their fame, which he had undertaken, and 
was now to diſcharge, in form, required him to fer 
their real merits and pretenſions in a juſt light. He 
enters therefore immediately on this taſk. And, in 
drawing the character of the true pet, endeavours to 
impreſs the Emperor with as advantageous an idea as 
poſſible, of the worth and dignity of his calling. And 
this, not in the fierce inſulting tone of a zealot for 
the honour of his order, which to the great is always 
diſguſting, and where the occaſion is, confeſſedly, not 
of the laſt importance, plainly abſurd ; but with that 
unpretending air of inſinuation, which good ſenſe, 
improved by a thorough knowledge of the world, 
teaches : with that ſeeming indifference, which dif- 
arms prejudice : in a word, with that gracious ſmile. 
in his aſpect, which his ftrevg admirer and faint copy- 
er, Perſius, ſo juſlly noted in him, and which convia- 
ces almoſt without the help of a:gument ; or to ſay 


it 
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Hic error tamen et levis haec inſania quantas 
Virtutes habcat, fic collige : vatis avarus 
Non temere eſt animus: verſus amat, hoc ſtudet 
unum ; 
Detrimenta, fugas ſervorum, incendia ridet: 121 
Non fraudem ſocio, puerove incogitat ullam 
Pupillo : vivit filiquis, et pane ſecundo: 
Militiae quanquam pigeret malus, utilis urbi; 
Si das hoc, parvis quoque rebus magna juvari; 
Os tenerum pueri balbumque poeta figurat; 126 
Torquet ab obſcoenis jam nunc ſermonibus 
5 aurem; 
Mox etiam pectus praeceptis format amicis, 
Aſperitatis et invidiae corrector et irae: 
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Fit more truly, perſuades where it doth not properly 

+ convince. In this diſpoſition he ſets out on his de- 
\ fence; and yet omits no particular, which could any 
way ſerve to the real recommendation of poets, or which 
indeed, the graveſt or warmeſt of their friends have 
ever pleaded in their behalf. This defence conſiſts 
[from v. 118 to 139] in bringing into view their many 
civil, moral, and religious virtues. For the muſe, as 
the poet contends (and nothing could be more likely 
to conciliate the eſteem of the politic emperor) ad- 
miniſters, in this threefold capacity, to the ſervice of 
the ſtate. 

But Religion, which was its nobleft end, was, beſides, 
the fir/? object of poetry. The dramatic muſe, in par- 
ticular, had her birth, and derived her very character, 
from it. This circumſtance then leads him with ad- 
vantage, to give an hiſtorical deduction of the riſe 
and progreſs of the Latin poeſy, from its firſt rude 
workings in the days of barbarous ſuperſtition, 

through 
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ReQte facta refert; orientia tempora notis 130 
Inſtruit exemplis; inopem ſolatur et aegrum. 
Caſtis cum pueris ignara puella mariti 

Diſceret unde preces, vatem ni Mufa dediſſet? 
Poſcit opem chorus, et praeſentia numina ſentit ; 
Caeleſtis implorat aquas, docta prece blandusz 135 
Avertit morbos, metuenda pericula pellit; 
Inpetrat et pacem, et locupletem frugibus annum: 
Carmine Di ſuperi placantur, carmine Manes, 
Agricolae priſci, fortes, parvoque beati, 

Condita poſt frumenta, levantes tempore feſto 140 
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through every ſucceſſive period of its improvement, 
down to his own times. Such a view of its deſcent 
and gradual refo:;wation was directly to the poet's 
purpoſe. For having magnihed the virtues of his 
order, as of ſuch importance to ſociety, the queſtion 
naturally occurred, by what unhappy means it had 
fallen out, that it was, nevertheleſs, in ſuch low efti- 
mation with the public. The anſwer is, that the ſtate 
of the Latin poetty, as yet, was very rude and imper- 
fect: and ſo the public diſregard was occaſioned, on- 
ly, by its not having attained to that degree of per- 
fection, of which its nature was capable. Many rea- 
ſons had concurred to keep the Latin poetry in this 
ſtate, which he proceeds to enumerate. The fir 

and principal was {from v. 139 to 04] the little at- 
tention paid to critical learning, and the cultivation 
of a correct and juſt ſpirit of compoſition. Which, 
again, had ariſen from the coarſe illiberal diſpoſition of 
the Latin muſe, who had been nurtured and brought 
up under the roof of rural ſuperſtition; and this, by 
an impure mixture of licentious jollity, had fo corrupt- 
ed her very nature, that it was only by flow degrees, 
and not till the conqueſt of Greece had imported 2 
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Corpus et ipſum animum ſpe finis dura ferentem, 
Cum focus operum pueris et conjuge fida, 
Tellurem porco, Silvanum latte piabant, 
Floribus et vino Genium memorem brevis aevi. 
Feſcennina per hunc invecta licentia morem 145 
Ver ſibus alternis opprobria ruſtica fudit; 
Libertaſque recurrentis accepta per annos 


Luſit amabiliter: donec jam ſaevus apertam 


In rabiem coepit verti jocus, et per honeſtas 

Ire domos impune minax. doluere cruento 150 

Dente laceſſiti: fuit intactis quoque cura 

Conditione ſuper communi : quin etiam lex 

Poenaque lata, malo quae nollet carmine quem- 
quam 

Deſcribi. vertere modum, formidine fuſtis 

Ad bene dicendum delectandumque redacti. 155 

Graecia capta ferum victorem cepit, et artis 

Intulit agreſti Latio. ſic horridus ille 
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and learning into Italy, that ſhe began to chaſtiſe her 
manners, and aſſume a juſter and more becoming de- 
portment. And ſtill ſhe was but in the condition of 
a ruſtic beauty, when prtactiſing her aukward airs, and 
making her firſt ungracious eſſays towards a manner. 


in longum tamen aevum 
Manſerunt, hodiegue manent veſtigia ruris. 


Her late acquaintance with the Greek models had, 
indeed, improved her air, and inſpired an inclination 
to emulate their nobleſt graces. But how ſucceſsfully, 
we are given to underſtand from her unequal at- 
tempts in the two ſublimer ſpecies of their poetry, 
the TRAGIC, AND COMIC DRAMAS, | 

1, [from 
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Defluxit numerus Saturnius, et grave virus 
Munditiae pepulere; fed in longum tamen aevum 
Manſerunt, hodieque manent, veſtigia ruris. 160 
Scrus enim Graecis admovit acumina chartis; 
Et poſt Punica bella quietus quaerere cœepit, 


Quid Sophocles et Theſpis et Acſchy los utile fer- 


rent: 
Tentavit quoque rem, ſi digne vertere poſſet: 
Et placuit ſibi, natura ſublimis et acer. 165 


Nam ſpirat tragicum ſatis, et feliciter audet; 
Sed turpem putat in ſeriptis metuitque lituram. 
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1. [from v. 160 to 168] The ſtudy of the Greek tra- 
gedians had very naturally, and to good purpoſe, in 
the infancy of theit tate, diſpoſed the Latin wiiters 
to tranſlation. Here they ſtuck long ; for their tra- 
gedy, even in the Auguſtan age, was little elſe ; and 
yet they ſucceeded bur indiffetently in it. The bold 
and animated genius of Rome was, it is readily on- 
ed, well ſuited to this work. And for force of co- 
louring, and a truly tragic elevation, the Roman poets 
came not behind their great originals, But untortu- 
nately their judgment was unformed, and they were 
too ſoon ſatisfied v. ith their own produttions. Strength 
and fire was all they endeavoured after. And with 
this praiſe they ſate down perſectly contented. The 
diſcipline of correction, the curious poliſhing of art, 
which had given ſuch a luſtre to the Greek tragedians, 
they knew nothing of; or, to ſpeak their cate more 
truly, they held ciigrace:ul to the high ſpirit and e- 
nergy of the Roman genius: 


TURPEM PUTAT IN SCRIPTIS METUITQUE LITU= 
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Creditur, ex medio quia res arceſſit, habere * 
Sudoris minimum; ſed habet Co n5edia tanto 
Plus oneris, quanto veniae minus. aſpice, Plautus 
Quo pacto partis tutetur amantis ephebi; 171 
Ut patris attenti, lænonis ut inſidioſi: 

Quantus fit Doſſennus edacibus in paraſitis: 
Quam non adſtricto percurrat pulpita ſocco. 


Geitit enim nummum in loculos demittere; poſt 
hoc 
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2. It did not fare better with them {from v. 168 
to 175] in their attempts to rival he Greek comedy. 
They prepoſterouſly ſet out with the notion of its be- 
ing eaſier to execute this drama than the tragic. 
whereas to hit its genuine character with exaCtacſs 
was, in truth, a point of much more difficulty. As 
the ſub;ef of comedy was taken from common life, 
they ſuppoſed an ordinary degree of care might ſuf- 
fice, to do it juſtice. No wonder then, they over- 
looked or never came up to that nice adjuſtment of 
the manners, that truth and decorum of character, 
wherein the glory of comic painting conſiſts, and 
which none but the quickeſt eye can diſcern, and the 
ſteddieſt hand execute; and, in the room, amuſed us 
with high colouring, and falſe drawing ; with extra- 
vagant, aggravated furiraitures; which, neglecting 
the modeſt proportion of real life, are the certain ar- 
guments of an unpractiſed pencil, or vicious taſte. 
What contributed to this proftitution of the comic 
muſe, was [to v. 177] the ſeducement of that cor- 
ruptreſs of all virtue, the love of money; which had 
thoroughly infected the Roman wits, and was, in fact, 
the ſole object of their pains, Hence, provided they 
could but catch the applauſes of the people, to which 
the pleaſantry of the comic ſcene more eſpecially aſ- 
pires, and ſo ſecure a good round price from the ma- 
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Securus, cadat an reQto ſtet fabula talo. 176 
Quem tulit ad ſcenam ventoſo gloria curru, 
Exanimat lentus ſpectator, ſedulus inflat. 
Sic leve, ſic pat vum eſt, animum quad laudis ava- 
rum 
Subruit ac reficit. valeat res ludicra, ff me 180 
Palma negata macrum, donata reducit opimum. 
Saepe, etiam audacem, fugat hoc terretque poetam 
Quod numero plures, virtute et honore minores, 
Indocti, ſtolidique, et depugnare parati 184 
Si diſcordet eques, media inter carmina poſcunt 
Aut urſum aut pugiles: his nam pichecula gaudet. 
Verum equiti quoque jam migravit ab aure vC- 
luptas 
Omnis, ad ingratos oculos, et gaudia vana. 
Quatuor aut pluris aulaca prumentur in horas; 
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giſtrates, whoſe office it was to furniſh this kind of 
entertainment, they became indifferent to every no- 
bler view and honeſter purpoſe. In particular [to v. 
182] they fo little conſidered fame and the praiſe of 
good writing, that they made it the ordinary topic of 
their ridicule ; repreſenting it as the mere illuſion of 
vanity, and the pitiable infirmity of /can-witted minds, 
to be catched by the lure of ſo empty and unſubſtan- 
tial a benefit. 

Though, were any one, in dehance of public ridi- 
cule, ſo daring (as there is no occaſion in life, which 
calls for, or demonſtratcs a greater fiimneſ:) as frank- 
ly to avow and ſubmit himſelf to this generous mo- 
tive, the ſureſt inſpirer of every virtuous excellence, 
yet one thing remained to check and weaken the vi- 
gour of his emulation. This [from v. 182 to 187] 
was the folly and ill taſte of the undiſcerning multi- 

tude ; 
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Dum fugiunt equitum turmae, peditumque ca- 
tetvae: 

Mox trahitur manibus regum fortuna retortis: 

Eſſeda feſt nant, pilenta, petorrita, naves: 

Captivum portaiur ebur, captiva Corinthus. 

Si foret in terris, rderet Democritus ; ſeu 

Diver'um confu'a genus panthera camelo, 195 

vive elephas albus volgi converterit ora: 
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tude ; who, in all countries, have à great ſhare in 
letermining the fate and ch araQter: of ſcenical repre- 
ſentations, but, from the popu! ar conſtitution of the 
overnment, were, at Rome, of the firſt conſequence. 
Theſe, by their rude clamours, and the authority of 
their numbers, were enough to diſhearten the moſt 
intrepid genius; hen, after all his endeavours to 
reap the glory of an abſolute work, the a4ion was al- 
molt ſute to be mangled and broken in upon by the 
ſhews of wild beafis and ga: diators; thoſe Har de- 
Fights, which the Ron:ans, it ſcems, prized much a- 
bove the higheſt * leaſures of the drama. 

Nay, tie poet's caſe was ſtill more deſperate. For 
it was not the untutored rabble, as in other countries, 
that cave a conarenance to the ſe illiberal ſports: : even 
rank un 7 14%), at Rome, debaſed itſelf in ſhewing 
the ſierc el paulon for theſe.ſhe aus, and was as ready, 
as abject commonalty itſelf, ro prefer the uninſtructing 
e dan of the eye to tnoſe of the ear. 


Ear ITI guoque jam migravit ab aure wlupias 
Omnnis ad ingratcs ocules et gaudia Dana. 

And, becauſe this ba arbarity of tate had contributed 

more than any thing elſe to deprave the poetry of the 


ſtage, and diſcouſ age its beſt maſters fi oni ſtudying its 


perfection, what foilows r v. 189 to 207] is in- 
tended, in all the keraneſs of railleiy, to fatyrize this 
inadnels 
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Spectaret populum ludis attentius ipſis, 

Ut ſibi praebe ntem mimo ſpectacula plura: 
Scriptores autem narrare putaret aſello 
Fabellam ſurdo. nam quae pervincere voces 200 
Ervaluere ſonum, referunt quem noſtra theatra ? 


Garganum mugire putes nemus, aut mare Tuſcum, 
Tanto cum ſtrepitu ludi ſpectantur, et artes, 
Divitiaeque peregrinae ; quibus oblitus actor 
Cum ſtetit in ſcena, concurrit dextera laevae: 205 
Dixit adhuc aliquid? nil ſane. quid placet ergo? 
Lana Tarentino violas imitata veneno. 

Ac ne forte putes me, quae facere ipſe recuſem, 
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madneſs. It afforded an ample field for the poet's ri- 
dicule. For, beſides the riotous diſorders of their 
theatre, the ſenſeleſs a@miration of pomp and ſpectacle 
in their plays had ſc inchanted his countrymen, that 
the very decorations of the ſcene, the tricks and trap- 
pings of the comedians, were ſurer to catch the ap- 
plauſes of the gaping mul: itude, than any regard to 
the juſtneſs of the poet's deſign, or the beauty of his 
execution. 

Here the poet ſhould naturally have concluded his 
defence of the dramatic writers ; having alledged every 
thing in their favour, that could he urged, plauſibly, 
from the ſtate of the Roman ſtage : the genius of the 
people: and the ſeveral prevailing practices of ill taſte, 
which had brought them toto diſrepute with the beſt 
judzes. But find ing himſelf obliged, in the courſe of 
this indication of the modern ſtage-poets, to cenſure 
as ſharply, as their very enemies, che vices and defes 
of thei poetry ; and feating left this feverity on a ſort 
of writing, i» which I-unielf had never pretended, 
wa be nifioterpreted as the effect of envy only, and 

1: )ignant diſpofition towards the art itſelf, under 
Kas of plcadiag for its profeſſors, he there frankly 
avows [from v. 208 to a4 his preference of the 


dramatic, 


5 
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Cum reQte tractent alii, laudare maligne: 

Ille per extentum funem mihi poſſe videtur 210 

Ire poeta ; meum qui pectus inaniter angit, 

Inritat, mulcet, falſis terroribus inplet, 

It magus; et modo me 'Thebis, modo ponit 
Athenis. 

Verum age, et his, qui ſe lectori credere malunt, 

Quam ſpeQtatoris faſtidia ferre ſuperbi, 215 

Curam impende brevem : fi munus Apolline dig- 
num 

Vis complere libris; et vatibus addere calcar, 

Ut ſtudio majore petant Helicona virentem. 
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dramatic, to every other ſpecies of poetry ; declaring 
the ſovereignty of its pathos over the afe4ions, and 
the magic of its illuſive ſcenery on the Imagination, 
to be the higheſt argument of poetic excellence, the 
laſt and nobleſt exerciſe of the human genius. 

One thing {till remained. He had taken upon him- 
ſelf to apologize for the Roman poets, in general ; as 


may be ſeen from the large terms, in which he pro- 
pro 0 his ſubject. 


Hic error tamen et levis haec inſania quantas 
Virtutes habeat, fic collige. 


But, after a general encomium on the office itſelf, he 
confines his defence to the writers for the ſtage only. 
In concluſion then, he was conſtrained, by the very 
purpoſe of his addrefs, to ſay a word or two in behalf 
of the remainder of this neglected family; of thoſe, 
who, as the poet expreſſes it, had rather truſt to the 
equity of the cloſet, than ſubjet themſelves to the ca- 
price and inſolence of the theatre. 


Now, 
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Multa quidem nobis facimus mala ſaepe poetae, 
(Ut vineta egomet caedam mea) cum tibi librum 
Sollicito damus, aut feſſo: cum laedimur, unum 
Si quis amicorum eſt auſus reprendere verſum: 
Cum lamentamur non adparere labores 
Noſtros, et tenui deducta poemata filo: 
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Now, as before, in aſſerting the honour of the 
ſtage-poets he every where ſuppoſes the emperor's 
diſguſt to have ſprung ſiom the wrong conduct of the 
poet's themſelves, an then extenuates the blame of 
ſuch conduct, by conſicering, ſtill further, the cauſes 
which gave riſe to it; ſo he prudently obſerves the 
like method here. The politeneſs of his addreſs con- 
cedes to Auguſtus, the juſt once he had taken to 
his brother poets ; whoſe honour, however, he con- 
trives to ſave by ſoftening the occaſions of it. This is 
the drift of what follows [from v. 214 to 229] where 
he pleaſantly recounts the ſeveral foibles and indiſ- 
cretions of the muſe; but in a way, that could only 
diſpoſe the emperor to ſmile at, or at moſt, to pity 
her infirmittes, not provoke his ſerious cenſure and 
diſeſteem. hey amount, on the whole, but to cer- 
tain idleneſſes of vanity, the f;moit inſeparable atten- 
dant of wit, a3 well as beauty ; and may be forgiven 
in each, as implying a ſtrong defire ot pleaſing, or ra- 
ther as qualifying both to pleaſe. One of the moſt ex- 
ceptionable of theſe vanities was a ſond perſuaſion, 
too readily taken up by men of parts and genius, that 
that preferment is the conſtant pay of merit; and that, 
from the moment their talents become known to the 
punlie, diſtinction and advancement are ſure to follow. 
They believed, in ſhort, they had only to convince the 
world of their ſuperior abilities, to deſerve the favour 
and countenance of their prince. But fond and pre- 
ſumptuous as theſe hopes are (continues the poet 


[from 


— — — — — 
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Cum ſperamus eo rem venturam, ut, ſimul atque 
Carmina reſcieris nos fingere, commodus ultro 
Arceſſas, et egere vetes, et ſcribere cogas. 

Sed tamen eſt operae pretium cognoſcere, qualis 
Aedituos habeat belli ſpectata domique 230 
Virtus, indigno non committenda poetae. 
Gratus Alexandro regi Magno fuit ille 
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[from v. 229 to 244] with all the inſinuation of a 
courtier, and yet with a becoming ſenſe of the digni- 
ty of his own character) it may deſerve a ſerious con- 
ſideration, what poets are fit to be entruſted with the 
glory of princes; what mini/ters are worth retaining 
in the ſervice of an illuſtrious ViRTVUE, whoſe ho- 
nours demand to be ſolemnized with a religious reve- 
rence, and ſhould not be left to the profanation of 
vile, unhallowed hands. And, to ſupport the autho- 
rity of this remonſtrance, he alledges the example of 
a great Monarch, who had diſhonoured himſelf by a 
neglect of this care; of ALEXANDER THE GREAT, 
who, when maſter of the world, as Auguſtus now was, 
perceived, indeed, the importance of aining a poet 
to his ſervice; but unluckily choſe ſo ill, that his en- 
comiums (as muſt ever be the caſe with a vile pane- 
gyrift) but taruiſhed the native ſplendor of thoſe vir- 
tues, which his office required him to preſent, in their 
fulleſt and faireſt glory, to the admiration of the 
world. In his appointment of artifts, whoſe ſkill is, 
alſo, highly ſerviceable to the fame of princes, he 
ſhewed a truer judgment. For he ſuffered none but 
an ApELLES and a 1 to counterfeit the form 
and faſhion of his perſern. But his taſte, which was 
thus exact and ever ſubtile in what concerned the me- 
chanic execution of the fine arts, took up with a 
CHOERILUS, to tranſmit an image of his mind to fu- 
ture ages; ſo gtoſsly undiſcerning was he in works of 
poetry; and the liberal offerings of the muſe ! PE 
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Choerilos, incultis qui verſibus et male natis 
Rettulit acceptos, regale nomiſma, Philippos. 
Sed veluti tractata notam labemque remittunt 235 
Atramenta, fere ſcriptores carmine foedo 
Splendida facta linunt. idem rex ille, poema 
Qui tam ridiculum tam care prodigus emit, 
Edicto vetuit ; ne quis ſe, practer Apellen 
Pingeret, aut alius Lyſippo cuderet acra 240 
Fortis Alexandri voltum ſimulantia. quod fi 
Judicium ſubtile videndis artibus iliud 

Ad libros et ad haec Muſarum dona vocares 
Bocotum in craſſo jurarcs acre natum. 

At neque dedecorant tua de fe judicia, atque 245 


0 


Munera, quae multa dantis cum laude tujerunt, 
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And thus the poet makes a double vfe of the 1!þ 
judgment of this imperial critic, For nothing could 
be tter dens rate - t* A 17 51 3 62079 + & ICE o Poe as | t the! 10 


nour of greatneſs, than tliut this illuſttious corqueior, 


2 any particular knowlecge or diſcernment in 
e art iiſelf, ſhould think himfelf concerned to cou 
Its — alelance. And, the n, what could be more ikely 
to engage the emperor's further protection and love of 
pretr'y, than the inſi: tvation (vinch is made with inft- 
nite adcrels) that, as he honoured it equally, ſo he 
underſtood its merits much better? For [from v. 245 
o 248, where, by a | eautirul concutrence, tlie flat. 
tery of his piince falls in with the honeftef purpoſe of 
bong juſtice to the mewory of his friends] it was not 
tae fame unintelligent libetality, Which had cheriſhed 
choerilus, that poured the full cam of Caeſar's 
bounty on uch pe rlous, as VAR1US and VII IL. 
And, as if the ſpirit of theſe iniuiitable poets had, at 
once, ſeized him, he bicuks agay in a bolder run of 
Lor. I, L verſe 
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Dilecti tibi Virgilius Variuſque poetae : 
Nec magis expreſſi voltus per aenea ſigna, 
Quam per vatis opus mores animique virorum 
Clarorum adparent. nec ſermones ego mallem 250 
Repentis per humum, quam res componere geſtas, 
Terrarumque ſitus, et flumina dicere, et arcis 
Montibus impoſitas, et barbara regna, tuiſque 
Auſpiciis totum confecta duella per orbem, 
Clauſtraque cuſtodem pacis cohibentia Janum, 
Et formidatam Parthis, te principe, Romam: 256 
Si quantum cuperem, poſſem quoque. ſed neque 
parvum 
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verſe [from v. 248 to 250] to ing the triumphs of an 
art, which expreſſed the manners and the mind in tuller 
and more durable relief, than painting or even ſculp- 
ture had ever been able to give to the external figure: 
And [from v. 250 to the end] apelogiges for himſelf 
in adopting the humbler epiſtoJary ſpecies, when a 
warmth of inclination and the unrivaled glories of his 
prince were continually urging him on to the nobler, 
encomiaſtic poetry. His excule, in brief, is taken 
from the conſcious inferiority of his genius, and a 
tenderneſs for the fame of the emperor, which is ne- 
ver more diſſerved than by the officious ſedulity of 
bad poets to do it honour. And with this apology, 
one while condeſcending to the unfeigned humility of 
a perſon, ſenſible of the kind and meaſure ot his abi- 
lities, and then, again, ſuſtaining itſelf by a freedom 
and even familiarity, which real inerit-knows, on cer- 
tain occaſions, to take without offence, the epiſtle 

concludes. | | | 
Tf the general opinion may be truſted, this, which 
was one of the /aſt, is alſo among the nob/e/t, of the 
great poet's compoſitions. Perhaps, the reader, who 
| conſiders 
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Carmen majeſtas recipit tua; nec meus audet 
Rem tentare pudor, quam vires ferre recuſent. 
Sedulitas autem ſtulte, quem diligit, urget; 260 
Praecipue cum ſe numeris commendat et arte. 
Diſcit enim citius, meminitque libentius illud 
Quodquis deridet, quam quod probat et veneratur. 
Nil moror officium, quod me gravat: ac neque ficto 
In pejus voltu proponi cereus uſquam, 265 
Nec prave factis decorari verſibus opto : 

Ne rubeam pingui donatus munere, et una 

Cum ſcriptore meo capſa porrectus operta, 
Deferar in vicum vendentem thus et odores, 

Et piper, et quicquid chartis amicitur ineptis. 270 
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conſiders it in the plain and ſimple order, to which 
the foregoing analyſis hath reduced it, may fatisfy 


himſelf, that this praiſe hath not been undeſervedly 
beſtowed, 
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PISTOLA AD AUGUSTUM.] The epiſtle to Au- 
E GUSTUS is an apology for the Roman foets. 
The epiſtle to the Pisos, a criticiſm on their poetry. 
This to Auguſtus may be therefore conſidered as a ſe- 
quel of that to the Piſos; and which could not well 
be omitted; for the author's deſign of forwarding 
the ſtudy and improvement of the art of poetry re- 
quired him to beſpeak the public fayour to its pro- 
feſſors. 

But as, there, in correcting the abuſes of their poe- 
try, he mixes, occaſionally, ſome encomiums on po- 
ets; ſo, here, in pleading the caule of the poets, we 
find him interweaving inſtructions on poetry, Which 
was but according to the writer's occaſions in each 
work. For the freedom of his cenſure on the art of 
jeetry was to be ſoftened by ſome expreſſions of his 
good- will towards the poets ; and this apology for 
their fame had been too direct and unmanaged, but 
tor the qualifying appearance of its intending the fur- 
ther benefit of the art. The coincidence, then, of 
the ſame general method, as well as deſign, in the 
two epiſtles, made it not improper to give them toge- 
ther, and on the ſame footing, to the public. Though 
both the ſubj ect and LY of this laſt are ſo clear 
as to make a Continued commentary upon it much 
leſs wanted. 
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4. SI LONGO SERMONE MORER TUA TEMPORA, 
Caesnn.)] The poet is thought to begin with apolo- 
gizing for the ſbortneſs of this epiſtle. And yet tis 
one of the longeſt he ever wrote. How is this in— 
conſiſtency to be reconciled ? «+ Horace parle peute- 
«* tre ainſi pour ne pas rebuter Auguſte, et pour lui 
faire connoitre, qu'il auroit fait une lettre, beau- 
« coup plus longue, s'il avoit ſuivi ſon inclination.” 
This is the beſt account of the matter we have, hi- 
therto, been able to come at. But the familiar civili- 
ty of ſuch a compliment, as M. Dacier ſuppoſes, 
though it might be well enough to an equal, or, if 
dreſſed up in ſpruce phraſes, might make a figure in 
the lettres familieres et galantes of his own nation; 
yet is ſurely of a caſt, entirely foreign to the Roman 
vravity, more eſpecially in an addreſs to the emperor 
of the world. Mr. Pope, perceiving the abſurdity 
of the common interpretation, ſeems to have read 
the lines interrogatively ; which though it faves the 
tenſe, and ſuits the purpoſe of the Engliſh poet very 
well, yet neither agrees with the language nor ſerious 
air of the original. The caſe, I believe, was this. 
The genius of epiſtolary writing demands, that the 
tubject-matter be not abruptly delivered, or haſtily 
obtruded on the perſon addreſſed ; but, as the law 


of decorum preſcribes (for the rule holds in writing, . 


as in converſation) be gradually and reſpectfully in- 
troduced to him, This obtains more particularly in 
applications to the great, and on important ſubjects, 
But, now, the poet, being to addreſs his prince on a 
pour of no ſmall delicacy, and on which he foreſay 
e ſhould have occaſion to hold him pretty long, pru- 
dently contrives to get, as ſoon as poſſible, into his 
ſubject; and, to that end, hath the art to convert 
the very tranſgreſſion of this rule into the juſteſt and 
moſt beautiful compliment. 
That cautious preparation, which is ordinarily re- 
quiſite in our approaches to greatneſs, had been, the 


poet obſerves, in the preſent caſe, highly unſeaſona- 
| ble, 
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ble, as the buſineſs and intereſts of the empire muſt, 
in the mean time, have ſtood ſtill and been ſuſpended. 
By /ermone then we are to underſtand, not the body 
of the epiſtle, but the proeme or introduction only. 
The body, as of public concern, might be allowed to 
engage, at full length, the emperor's attention. But 
the introduction, conſiſting of ceremonial only, the 
common good required him to thorten as much as poſ- 
ſible. it was no time for uſing an inſignificant pre- 
amble, or, in our Engliſh phraſe, of making long ſpeech- 
es. The reaſon, too, is founded, not merely in the 
elevated rank of the emperor, but in the peculiar di- 
lizence and ſollicitude, with which, hiſtory tells us, 
he endeavoured to promote, by various ways, the 
intereſts of his country. So that the compliment is 
as juſt, as it is polite, It may be further obſerved, 
that ſermo is uſed in Horace, to ſignify the ordinary 
ſtyle of converſation. [See Sat. i. 3, 65, and tv. 42.] 
and therefore not improperly denotes the ſamiliariry 
of the epiſtolary addreſs, which, in its eaſy expreili- 
on, 10 nearly aj proaches to it. 


13. URIT ENIM FULGORE suo, QUI PRAEGRA= 
VAT ARTES INFRA SE POSITAS: EXTINCTUS AMA= 
BITUR 1DEM.] The poet, we may ſuppoſe, ſpoke 
this from experience. And fo might another of la- 
ter date when he complained : 


Unhappy Wit, like moſt miſtaken things, 
Attones not for that envy which it brings. 
I'fſay on Crit. v. 494. 
Unleſs it be thought, that, as this was faid by him 
very early in life, it might rather paſs for a prediction 
of his future fortunes. Be this as it will, the ſuf- 
ferings, which unhappy wit is conceived to bring on 
itſelt from the envy it excites, ate, I am apt to think, 
ſomewhat aggravated; at leaſt if any one may jucge 
from the effects it had on this Complainant. That 
which would be likely to afffict him moſt. was the 
envy of his friends. But the gcr.crofity of thee du- 
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ſerves to be recorded. The wits took no offence at 
his fame, till they found it eclipſe their own : And 
his Philoſopher and Guide, tis well known, ſtuck 
cloſe to him, till another and brighter ſtar had gotten 
the aſcendant. Or ſuppoſing there might be ſome 
malice in the caſe, it is plain there was little miſchief. 
And for this little the poet's creed provides an ample 
recompence. ExTINCTUS AMABITUR IDEM : not, 
we may be ſure, by thoſe he moſt improved, enlight- 
ened, and obliged ; but by late, impartial poſterity ; 
and by ox E at leaſt of his ſurviving friends, who ge- 
nerouſly took upon him the patronage of his fame, 
and who inherits his genius and his virtues. 


14. Ex TIN TUS AMABITUR IDEM ] Envy, ſays 
a diſcerning antient is the vice F thoſe, who are too 
weak lo conterd, and too proud to ſubmit : witium 
eorum, qui nec cedere volunt, nec poſſunt contendere 
[a]. Which, while it ſufficiently expoſes the folly 
and malignity of this hateful paſiion, ſecures the ho- 
nour of human nature; as implying at the fame time, 
that its werſt corruptions are not without a mixture 
of generoſity in them. For this falſe pride in refu- 
Ang to ſubmit, though abſurd and miſchievous — 
when unſupported by all ability to contend, yet diſ- 
covers ſuch a ſenſe of ſuperior excellence, as ſhews, 
how difficult it is for human nature to diveſt itfelf of 
all viitue. Accordingly, when the too powerful 
ſplendor is withdrawn, our natural veneration of it 
takes place: Extindus amabitur idem. This is the 
true expoſition of the poet's ſentiment ; which there- 
fore appears juſt the reverſe of what his French in- 
tcrpieter would fix upon him. La juſtice, que nous 
« rendons aux grands hommes apres leur mort, ne 
vient pas de JAmouR, que nous avons pour leur 
« vertu, mais de la RAIN E, dont notre cœur eſt rem- 
«« pli pour ceux, qui ont pris leur PLACE,” An ob- 
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ſervation, which only becomes the miſanthropy of an 


old cynic virtue, or the ſelfiſhneſs of a modern ſyſtem 
of ethics, 


15. PRAESENTI TIBI MATUROS, etc. to v. 18. 
We are not to wonder at this and the like extrava- 
arms of adulation in the Auguſtan poets, They 

ad ample authority for what they did of this ſort. 
We know, that altars were etected to the Emperor 
by the command of the Senate; and that he was 
publicly invoked, as an eftabliſhed, tutelary divinity. 
But the feeds of the corruption had been ſown much 
earlier, For we find it ſprung up, or rather (as of all 
the ill weeds, which the teeming foil of human de- 
pravity throws forth, none is more thriving and grows 
taſter than this of Fattery) flourithing at its height, 
in the tyranny of J. Catsar. Balbus, in a letter to 
Cicero (Ep. ad Att. I. ix.] Sears by the health and 
ſafety of Caeſar : ita, incolumi Caeſare, neriar. And 


Dio tells us [L. xliv.] that it was, by the expreſs in- 


junQion of the Senate, decreed, even in Caefar's life- 
time, that the Romans ſhould bind themſelves by this 
oath. The Senate alſo, as we learn from the ſame 
writer, [L. xliii.] upon receiving the news of his de- 
feat oi Pompey's ſons, cauſed his ſtatue to be ſet up, 
in the temple ot Romulus, with this inſcription, vs 
INvVICTO [6]. 

*T is true, theſe and ſtill greater honours had been 
long paid to the Roman governors in their provinces, 
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2 Oc au, i. y pci · O ilig. Though, ro complete 
the farce, it was with the greateſt ſhyneſs and feluc- 
tance, that the humility of theſe lords of the univerſe 
could permit itſelf to accept the enfigns of Celty, as 
the court-hiſtorians of thoſe times are forwald to in- 
ſorm us, An affectation, which was thought to fit 
ſo well upon them, that we find it aſterwards p acli- 
ſed, in the abſurdeſt and moſt impudent manner, by 
the worſt of their ſucceſſors. 


by 
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by the abjef, flawiſh Afiatics, And this, no doubt 
facilitated the admitlion of ſuch idolatries into the ca- 
pital [c]. But that a people, ſrom the higheſt notions 
of an independent republican equality, could fo ſoon 
be brought to this proſtrate adoration of their firſt 
Lord, is perfectly amazing! In this, they ſhewed them- 
ſelves ripe ſor ſervitude. Nothing could keep them 
out of the hands of a maſter, And one can ſcarcely 
read ſuch accounts, as theſe, without condemning the 
vain efforts of dying patriotifin, which laboured fo 
fruitleſly, may one not almoſt ſay, fo weakly? to pro- 
tract the liberty of ſuch a people. Who can, after 
this, wonder at the incenſe, offered up by a few court- 
poets? The adulation or Virgil, which has given fo 
much offence, and of Horace, who kept pace with 
him, was, we ſee, but the authorized language of the 
times; preſented indeed with addreſs, but without 
the heiphtenings and privileged licence of their pro- 
feſlion. For, to their credit, it muſt be owned, that, 
though in the office of poets, they were to comply 
with the popular voice, and echo it back to the ears 
of ſovereignty; yet, as men, they had too much good 
ſenſe, and too ſcrupulous a regard to the dignity of 
their characters, to exaggerate and go beyond 1t. 

It ſhould, in all reaſon, ſurprize and diſguſt us ſtill 
more, that modern writers have not always ſhewn 
themſelves ſo diſcrete. The grave and learned LIp- 
$1US was not aſhamed, even without the convenient 
pretext of popular flattery, or poctic coloring, in io 
many words, to make a God of his patron: who, 
tough neither King, nor Pupe, was yet the next beſt 
watz:1al for this manufacture, an Archbiſhop. For, 
though the critic knew, that it was not D e ood, 
that wwill mate a Mercury, yet nd body would diſ- 
pute the fitneſs of that, Which grew 10 near the altar. 
in plata worde, I am ſpraking of an Archbiſhop of 
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Mecnrlix, whom, after a deal of fulſome compli- 
ment (which was the vice of the man) he exalts at 
laſt, with a pagan complaiſance, into the order of Dei- 
ties. Ad haec, © ſays he,” erga omnes humanitas et 
« facilitas me faciunt, ut omnes te non tanquam ho- 
*« minem aliquem de noſtro coetu, fed tanquam DEN 
„% QUENDAM DE COELO DELAPSUM INTUEANTUR 
«© ET ADMIREN TUR.“ 


16. JURANDASQUE TUUM PER NUMEN PONIMUS 
ARAS.] On this idea of the ayoTHEoOs1s, which 
was the uſual mode of flattery in the Auguſtan age, 
but, as having the countenance of public authority, 
ſometimes inartificially enough employed, Virgil hath 
projected one of the nobleſt allegories in antient poe- 
try, and at the fame time hath given to it all the 
force of juſt compliment, the occaſion itſelf allowed. 
Each of theſe excellencies was to be expected frem 
his talents. For, as his genius led him to the ſublime ; 
ſo his exquiſite judgment would inſtruct him to palli- 
ate this bold fiction, and qualify, as much as polſible, 
the ſhocking adulation, implied in it. So fingular a 

eauty deſerves to be ſhewn at large. 

The third GeoRG1c ſets out with an apology for 
the low and ſimple argument of that work, which, 
yet, the poet, eſteemed, ior its novelty, preferable to 
the ſublimer, but trite, themes of the Greek writers. 
Not but he intended, on ſome future occaſion, to a- 
dorn a nobler ſubject. This was the great plan of 
the Aeneis, which he now prefigures and unfolds at 
large. For, taking advantage of the nobleſt privilcgg 
of his art, he breaks away, in a fit of prophetic en- 
thuſiaſin, to foretel his ſucceſſes in this projected en- 
terprize, and, under the iinagery of the antient “ri- 
umph, which comprehends, or ſuggeſts to the imagęi- 
nation, whatever is moit auguſt in human allairs, to 
delineate the future glories of this ambitious deſign. 
Tae whole conception, as we ſhall ſee, is of the ut- 
moit grandeur and manincence ; though, according 
to the uſual gianageient of the poet (which, as not 
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being apprehended by his critics, hath furniſhed occa- 
ſion, even to the beſt of them, to charge him with a 
want of the ſublime) he hath contrived to ſoften and 
familiarize 1ts appearance to the reader, by the art- 
ful manner, in which it 1s introduced. It ſtands thus: 


tentanda via eſt, qua me quoque poſſim 
Tollere humo, vicTORQUE wirim wolitare per ora. 


This idea of victory, thus caſually dropped, he 
makes the baſis of his imagery; which, by means of 
this gradual preparation, offers itſelf eaſily to the ap- 
prehenſion, though it thereby loſes, as the poet de- 
ſigned it ſhould, much of that broad glare, in which 
writers of leſs judgment love to ſhew their ideas, as 
tending to ſet the common reader at a gaze. The 
allegory then proceeds: 


Primus ego patriam mecum (modo vita ſuperſit ) 
Aonto rediens deducam vertice Muſas. 


The projected conqueſt was no leſs than that of all 
the Grecian Muſes at once ; whom, to carry on the 
decorum of the allegory, he threatens, 1. to force from 
their high and advantageous ſituation on the ſummit 
of the Aonian mount; and, 2. bring captive with him 
into Italy: the former circumſtance intimating to us 
the difficulty and danger of the enterprize; and the 
latter, his complete execution of it. 

The palmy, triumphal entry, which was uſual to 
victors on their return from foreign ſucceſſes, fol- 
lows : 


Primus Idumaeas referam tibi, Mantua, palmas. 


But antient conquerors did not hold it ſufficient to 
reap this tranſient fruit of their labours. They were 
anbitizus to conſecrate their glory to immortality, by 
a temple, or other public monument, which was te be 
built out of the ſpoils of the conquered cities or 
countries. This tue reader ſees is ſuitable to the 
idea of the great work propoſed ; which was, out of 
the old remains of Grecian art, to compoſe a new 

one, 
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one, that ſhould comprize the virtues of them all : 
as, in fact, the Aeneid is known to unite in itſelf 
whatever is moſt excellent, not in Homer only, but, 
univerſally, in the wits of Greece. The everlaſt- 
ing monument of the marble temple is then rear- 
ed: 


Et viridi in campo templum de MARMORE ponam. 


And, becauſe antient ſuperſtition uſually preferred, 
for theſe purpoſes, the banks of rivers to other ſitua- 
tions, therefore the poet, in beautiful alluſion to the 
ſite of ſome of the moſt celebrated pagan temples, 
builds bis on the Mincius. We ſee with what a 
ſcrupulous propriety the alluſion is carried on. 


Propter aquam, tardis ingens ubi flexibus errat 
Mixcius, et tenera praetexit arundine ripas. 


Next, this temple was to be dedicated, as a monu- 
ment of the victor's pie y, as well as glory, to ſome 
propitious, tutelary deity, under whole auſpices the 

eat adventure had been atchieved. The dedication 
is then made to the poet's divinity, Auguſtus: 


In medio mihi CAESAR exit, templumque tenebit. 


TEMeLUM TENEBIT. The expreſſion is emphatical ; 
as intimating to us, and prefiguring the tecret purpoſe 


of the Aeneis, which was, in the perſon of Aeneas, 


to ſhadow fo th and conſeccate the character of Auguſ- 
tus. His divinity was to fill and occupy that great 
work. And the ample circuit of the epic plan was 
projected only, as a more awful encloſure of that au- 


guſt preſence, Which was to inhabit and folemnize the 


vaſt round of this poetic building. 

And now the wonderful addrets of the poet's arti- 
fice appears. The mad ſetvility of his country had 
deified the emperor in good earneſt: and his brother 
poets made no ſcruple to worſh?p in his tzmples, and 
to come before him with handfuls of real incente, 
ſmoking from the altars. But the ſobriety of Virgil's 
adoration was of another cait. He ſeizes this N 
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ſtance only to embody a poetical fiction; which, on the 
ſuppoſition of an actual derfication, hath all the force 
of compliment, which the fad implies, and yet, as 
preſented through the chaſt veil of allegory, eludes 
the offence, which the naked recital] muſt needs have 
given to ſober and reaſonable men. Had the empe- 
roi's popular divinity been flatly acknowledged, and a- 
dored, the praiſe, even under Virgil's management 
had been inſufferable for its extravagance; and, with- 
out ſome ſupport for his poetical xumen to reſt upon, 
the figure had been more forced and ſtrained, than 
the rules of juſt writing allow. As it is, the hiſtori- 
cal truth of his apothesfis authorizes and ſupports the 
fiction, and the fction, in its turn, ferves to refine and 
palltate the Yi -_ 

The Aeneis being, by the poet's improvement of 
this circumitance, thus naturally predicted under the 
Image of a temple, we may expect to find a ctoſe and 
ſtudied analogy betwixt them. The great, compo- 
nent parts of the one will, no doubt, be mace, very 
faithfully, to reprefent and adumbrate thoſe of tlie 
„er. This hath been executed with great art and 
diligence. 


i. The temple, we obſerved, was erected on tlie 
banks of a river, This ſite was not only proper, 
ſor the reaſon already mentioned, but alſo, for 11:2 
further convenience of inſtituting public games, the 
ordinary attendants of the conſecration of temples. 
Theſe were generally, as in the caſe of the Olympic 
and others, celebrated on the banks of rivers. 


Illi vicbor ego, et Tyrio conſpectus in ro, 
Centum quadrij iges agitubo ad flumina curri!s. 
Cuncta mibi, Alpheum linquens lucoſque Molos cit, 
Curſibus et crudo decernet Graecia carfu. 


Jo ſce the propriety of the fpure in this place, the 
reader needs only be reminded of the Look of gane. 
in the Aeneid, which was purpoſely introduced in 
honour of the Emperor, and not, as is common!y 

tho let, 
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thought, for a mere trial of ſkill] between the poet 
and his maſter. The emperor was paſſionately fond 
of theſe ſports, and was even the author, or reſtorer, 
of one of them. It 1s not to be doubted, that he al- 
ludes alſo to the quinquennial games, actually cele- 
brated, in honour of his temples, through many 
parts of the empire. And this the poet undertakes 
in the civil office of victor. 


2. What follows is in the re/igious office of PRIEST. 
For it is to be noted, that, in aſſuming this double 
character, which the decorum of the ſolemnities, here 
recounted, preſcribed, the poet has an eye to the po- 
litical deſign of the Aeneis, which was to do honour 
to Caeſar, in either capacity of a civil and religious 
perſonage; both being — to the idea of the 
PERFECT LEGISLATOR, Whoſe office and character 
(as an eminent critic hath lately ſhewn us [d]) it was 
his purpoſe, in this immortal work, to adorn and re- 
commend. The account of his ſacerdotal functions 
is delivered in theſe words : 


Ipſe caput tonſae foliis ornatus olivae 

Dona feram. Fam nunc ſolemnes ducere pompas 
Ad delubra juwat, caeſoſque videre juvencos z 
Vel ſcena ut werfis diſcedat frontibus, utque 
Purpurea intexti tollant aulaea Britanni. 


The imagery in this place cannot be underſtood, with- 
out reflecting on the cuſtomary form and diſpolition 
of the pagan temples. DELUBRUM, or DELUBRa, 
for either number is uſed indifferently, denotes the 
ſhrine, or ſanctuary, wherein the ſlatue of the preſi- 
ding God was placed. This was in the center of the 
building. Exactly before the delubrum, and at no 
great diſtance from it, was the ALTAR. Further, the 
ſhrine, or delubrum, was incloſed and ſhut up on all 
ſides by doors of curious carved-work, and ductile 
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veils, embellifhed by the rich embroidery of flowers, 
animals, or human figures. This being obſerved, 
the progreſs of the imagery before us will be this. 


The proceſſion ad delubra, or ſhrine : the ſacrifice on 


the altars, erected before it: and laſtly, the painted, 
or rather wrought /cenery of the purple veils, inclo- 
ſing the image, which were ornamented, and ſeemed 
to be ſuſtained or held up by the figures of inwoven 
Britons. The meaning of all which, is, that the.po- 
et would proceed to the celebration of Caeſar's praiſe 
in all the gradual, ſolemn preparation of poetic pomp: 
that he would render the molt grateful offerings to 
his divinity in thofe occaſional epiſodes, which he 
Mould confecrate to his more immediate honour: and, 
finally, that he would provide the richeſt texture of 
his fancy, for a covering to that admired image of his 
virtues, which was to make the ſovereign pride and 
glory of his poem. The choice of the inwowven Bri- 
tans, for the ſupport of his wez/, is well accounted 
for by thoſe, who tells us, that Auguſtus was proud 
to have a number of theſe to ſerve about him in qua- 
lity of ſlaves. 

The ornaments of the Ho0Rs of this delubrum, on 
which the ſculptor uſed to laviſh all the riches of his 
art, are next delineated. | 


In foribus pugnam ex auro ſolidoque elephanto 
 Gangaridum faciam, victoriſſue arma Quirint 
Atque hic undantem bello, magnumque fluentem 
Nilum, ac nawali ſurgentes aere columnas. 
Addam urbes Aſiae domitas, pulſumque Niphatem, 
Fidentemque fugd Parthum werſiſque ſagittis ; 

Et duo rapta manu diverſe ex hoſte trophaea, 
Biſque triumphatas utroque ex littore gentes. 


Here the covering of the figure is too thin to hide the 
literal meaning from the commoneſt reader, who 
ſees, that the teveral triumphs of Caeſar, here re- 
corded in /cu/pture, are thoſe, which the poet hath 
taken moſt pains to finiſh, and hath occaſionally in- 


ſerted, as it were, in miniature, in ſeveral places of 
| his 
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his poem. Let him only turn to the prophetic ſpeech 
of Anchiſes' ſhade in the vitÞ, and to the deſcription 
of the ſhield in the vi1ith book. 

Hitherto we have contemplated the decorations 
of the brine, i. e. ſuch as bear a more direct and im- 
mediate reference to the honour of Caeſar. We are 
now preſented with a view of the remoter, ſurround- 
ing ornaments of the temple. Theſe are the illuſtri- 
ous Trojan chiefs, whoſe ſtory was to furniſh the ma- 
terials, or, more properly, to form the body and caſe, 
as it were, of his auguſt ſtructure. They are alſo 
connected with the idol deity of the place by the 


cloſeſt ties of relationſhip, the Julian family affecting 


to derive its pedigree from this proud original. The 
poet then, in his arrangement of theſe additional fi- 
gures, with admirable judgment, completes and 
rounds the entire fiction. 


Stabunt et Parii lapides, ſpirantia figna, 
F exbao proles, demiſſaeque ab Jove gentis 
omina: Troſque parens et Trojae Cynthius audor, 


Nothing now remains but for fame to eternize the 
glories of what the great archite& had, at the ex- 

ence of ſo much art and labour, completed ; which 
is predicted in the higheſt ſublime of antient poetry, 
under the idea of Envy, whom the poet perſonalizes, 
ſhuddering at the view of ſuch tranſcendent perfecti- 
on ; and taſting, beforehand, the pains of a remedi- 
leſs vexation, ſtrongly pictured in the image of the 
worſt, infernal tortures, 


Invipia infelix furias amnemque ſeverum 
Cocyti metuet, tortoſque Ixionis angues, 
Immanemque rotam, et non exuperabile ſaxum. 


Thus have I preſumed, but with a religious awe, 
to * * and declare the myſteries of this ideal tem- 
ple. The attempt after all might have been cenſured, 


as prophane, if the great My/agogue hiniſelf, or ſome 


body 
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body for him [e]. had not given us the undoubted key 
to it, Under this encouragement I could not with- 
ſtand the temptation of diſcloſing thus much of one 
of the nobleſt fictions of antiquity ; and the rather, 

as 


pn IR * 


[e] In theſe lines, 


Mox tamen ardentes accingar dicere pugnas 
Caeſaris. et nomen famd tot ferre per annos, 
Tithoni primd quot abeſt ab origine Caeſar. 


Which I ſuſpe& not to have been from the hand of 
Virgil. And, | 

I. On account of ſome peculiarities in the expreſſion. 

1. Accingar is of frequent uſe in the beſt authors, 
to denote à readineſs and reſolution to do any thing ; 
but as joined with an infinite mood, accingar dicere, 
J do not remember to have ever ſeen it. Tis often 
uſed by Virgil, but, if the ſeveral places be conſulted, 
it will always be found with an accuſative and prepo- 
fition, expreſſed, or underſtood, as magicas accingier 
artes, or with an accuſative and dative, as accingere 
ſe praedae, or laſtly, with an abl/ative, expreſſing the 
inſtrument, as accingor ferro. La CERDA, in his 
notes upon the place, ſeemed ſenſible of the objection, 
and therefore wrote, Graeca locutio the common, 
but paltry, ſhift of learned critics, when they deter- 
mine, at any rate, to ſupport an antient reading. 

2. Ardentes pugnas, burning battles, ſounds well 
enough to a modern ear, but I much doubt, if it 
would have paſſed in the times of Virgil. At leaſt, 
I recolle& no ſuch expreſſion in all his works; ardens 
being conſtantly joined to a word, denoting a ſubſtance 
of apparent /ight, heat, or flame, to which the alluſion 
18 K. , as ardentes gladios, ardentes oculos, campos 


* 


armis ſublimibus ardentes, and, by an eaſy metaphor, 
ardentes hofles, but no where, that I can find, to fo 
abſtradt a notion, as that of fight. It ſeems to be to 


avoid this difficulty, that ſome haye choſen to read ar- 
: By dentis 
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as the propriety of allegoric compoſition, which made 
the diſtinguiſhed pride of antient poetry, ſeems 25 
little 


— 
— 


1 


dentis, in the genitive, which yet Servius rejects as 
of no authority. 


3. But the moſt glaring note of illegitimacy is in | 
the line, | 


Tithoni primd quot abeſt ab origine Caeſar. ( | 


It has puzzled all the commentators from old Servius 1 
down to the learned Mr. Martyn, to give any tolera- il] 
ble account of the poet's choice of Tithonus, from 1 
whom to derive the anceſtry of Auguſtus, rather that =_ 
| 
[ 
| 


Anchiſes, or Afſaracus, who were not only more fa- j 
mous, but in the direct line. The pretences of any 1 
or all of them are too frivolous to make it pr na || 
to ſpend a thought about them. The inſtance ſtands | 
ſingle in antiquity z much leſs is there any thing like 1 
it to be found in the Auguflan poets. 1 


IT. But the phraſeology of theſe lines is the leaſt of 
my objection. Were it ever ſo accurate, there is, 
beſides, on the firſt view, a manifeſt abſurdity in the 
ſubj ed matter of them. For would any writer, of | 
but common ſkill in the art of compoſition, cloſe a 
long and elaborate allegory, the principal grace of | 
which conſiſts in its very myſtery, with a cold, and | 
formal explanation of it? Or would he pay to poor a i 
compliment to his patron, as to ſuppole his ſagacity 
wanted the afliſtance of this additional triplet to lead 
him into the true meaning? Nothing can be more ab- 
horrent from the uſual addreſs and artifice of Virgil's 


1 

; manner. Or, 

; III. Were the ſubj ect matter itſelf paſſable, yet, 
1 how, in defiance of all the laws of diſpoſition, came 
5 it to be forced in here? Let the reader turn to the 
, paſſage, and he will ſoon perceive, that this could ne- 
0 ver be the place for it. lhe e being conclu- 
0 ded, the poet returns to his ſubject, which is propoſed 
— in the fix following lines: | 

5 Interea 
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little known or attended to by the modern profeſſors of 


this fine art. 
17. NiL 


_— 


Interea Dryadum ſylwvas, ae ſequamur 
Intactos, tua, Maecenas, haud mollia juſſa ; 
Te fine nil altum mens inchoat : en age ſegnes 
Rumpe moras : wocat ingenti clamore 3 
Taygetique canes, domitrixque Epidaurus equorum, 
Et wox aſſenſu nemorum ingeminata remugit. 


Would now any one expect, that the poet, after having 
conducted the reader, thus reſpectfully, to the very 
threſhold of his ſubjeR, ſhould immediately run away 
again to the point, from which he had ſet out, and 
this on ſo needleſs an errand, as the letting him into 
the ſecret of his allegory ? 

But this inſerted triplet agrees as ill with what 


follows, as with what precedes it. For how abrupt 


is the tranſition, and unlike the delicate connexion, ſo 
ſtudiouſly contrived by the Auguſtan poets, from 


Tithonitprimd quot abeſt ab origine Caeſar, 
to 
Seu quis Olympiacae miratus praemia palmae, etc. 


When onrit but theſe interpolated lines, and ſee how 
gracefully, and by how natural a ſucceſſion of ideas, 
the poet flides into the main of his ſubject.— 


Intered Dryadum ſylvas ſaltuſque ſequamur 

Intattos— 

Te fine nil— 

Rumpe moras: wocat ingenti clamore Cithaeron 

Taygetique canes, domitrixque Epidaurus £qQu0- 
RUM, | 

Et wox aſſenſu nemorum ingeminata REMUGIT. 

Seu quis Olympiacae miratus praemia palmae 

Paſcit x & uos; ſeu quis fortes ad aratra Juvt x- 
COS, 


On 
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17. NIL ORITURUM ALIAS, NIL ORTUM TALE 
PATENTES.] I reſt impoſſible, ſays M. pe BaLzac, 
in that puffed, declamatory rhapſody, intitled, LE 
PrINCE, de reſiſter au mouvement interieur, qui me 
pouſſe. Te ne Lale; mempecher de parler du Ro v, 
et de ſa vertu; de crier d tous les princes, que Ceſt 
Pexemple, gu'ils doivent ſuivre; DE DEMANDER A 
TOYS LES PEUPLES, ET A TOUS LES AGES, S'IL$ 
ONT JAMAIS RIEN VEU DE SEMBLABLE, This was 
ſpoken of a king of France, who, it will be owned, 
had his virtues, But they were the virtues of the man, 


On the whole, I have not the leaſt doubt, that the 
lines before us are the ſpurious offspring of {ome la- 
ter poet; if indeed the writer of them deſerve that 
name; for, whoever he was, he is ſo far from partak- 
ing of the original ſpirit of Virgil, that, at moſt he 


appears to have been but a ſervile and paltry mimic _ 


of Ovid, from the opening of whoſe Metamorphoſis 
the deſign was clearly taken. The turn of the thought 
is evidently the ſame in both, and even the eæpreſfion. 
Mutatas dicere formas is echoed by ardentes dicere 
pugnas : dicere fert animus, is, by an affected uprove- 
ment, accingar dicere: and Tithoni prima ab criging 
is almoſt literally the fame as primdgue ab origine 
mundi. For the inſertion of theſe lines in this place, 
I leave it to the curious to conjecture of it, as they 
may; but in the mean time, muſt eſteem the office of 
the true critic to be ſo far reſembling that of the poet 
himſelf, as, within ſome proper limitations, to juſtify 
the honeſt liberty here taken. 


Cum tabulis animum cenſoris ſumet honeſti; 
Audebit quaecunque parum ſplendoris habebunt 

Et fine pondere erunt, et honore indigna feruntur, 
VERBA MOVERE LOCO 3 QUAMVIS INVITA RECEs 


DAN r, 
Er VERSENTUR ADHUC INTRA PENETRALIA 
VESTAE, [2 Ep. it. 110. 


and 
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and not of the Prince. This, however, was a diſtinc- 
tion, which the eloquent encomiaſt was not aware of, 
or, to ſpeak more truly, his buſineſs required him to 
overlook, For the whole elogy is worth peruſing, as 
it affords a ftriking proof of the uniform genius of 
flattery, which, alike under all circumſtances, and in- 
different to all characters, can hold the ſame language 
of the weakeſt, as the ableſt of princes, of Lovuts 
LE JUSTE, and CAESAR OcTavianus AUGUSTUS, 


23. SIC FAUTOR VZTERUM, etc. to v. 28.] The 
folly, here ſatyrized, is common enough in all coun- 
tries, and extends to all arts, It was juſt the ſame 
prepoſterous affeQation of venerating antiquity, which 
put the connoiſſeurs in painting, under the emperors, 
on crying up the ſimple and rude ſketches of AG Lao- 
hon and POLYGNOTUS, above the exquiſite and 
finiſhed pictures of PARRHASs TuS and ZEuUxX1Is. The 
account is given by Quintilian, who, in his cenſure 
of this abſurdity, points to the undoubted ſource of 
it. His words are theſe: “ Primi, quorum quidem 
« opera non vetuſtatis mods gratia viſenda ſunt, cla! 
« pictores fuiſſe dicuntur Polygnotus et Aglaophon ; 
« quorum ſimplex color tam ſui ſtudioſos adhuc ha- 
« bet, ut illa prop è rudia ac velut futurae mox artis 
« primordia, maximis, qui poſt eos extiterunt, aucto- 
« ribus praeſerantur, PRO RIO QUODAM INTELL!- 
„% GENDI (ut mea fert opinio) amBiTu.” [L. xii. c. 
10.] The lover of painting muſt be the more ſurpriz- 
ed at this ſtrange preference, when he is told, that 
Aglaophon, at leait, had the ute of only one ſingle 
Xe wot, whereas Parrhaſius and Zeuxis, who are a- 
mongſt the maxim autores, here glanced at, not only 
employed different colours, but were exceedingly e- 
minent, the one of them for corred drawing, and the 
delicacy of his outline ; the other, tor his invention 
of that great ſecret of the c2iaro ofcura, * Poſt 
« Zeuxis et Parthaſius: quorum prior LUMINU24 
„% UMBAARUMQUE INVENISSE RATIONEM, fecui- 

| | 6 dus, 
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„% dus, EXAMINASSE SUBTILIUS LINEAS Dici- 
”” 3 
« TUR.“ IIbid.] 


28. St, QUIa GRAIORUM SUNT ANTIQUISSIMA 
QUAEQUE SCRIPTA vel or TINA, etc.] The common 
interpretation of this place ſuppoſes the poet to ad- 
mit the moſt antient of the Greek writings to be the 
befl. Which were even contrary to all experience 
and common ſenſe, and is directly confuted by the 
hiſtory of the Greek learning. What he allows is, 
the ſuperiority of the oldeſt Greek writings extant ; 
which is a very different thing. The turn of his ar- 
gument confines us to this ſenſe. For he would ſkew 
the folly of concluding the ſame of the old Roman 
writers, on their fir/t rude attempts to copy the fi- 
niſhed models of Greece, as of the d Greek writers 
themſelves, who were furniſhed with the means of 
producing thoſe models by long diſcipline and cultiva- 
tion. This appears, certainly, from what follows: 


Venimus ad ſummum fortunae: pingimus atque 
Pſallimus et luFamur Achivis dofiiis undis. 


The deſign of which hath been entirely overlooked. 
For it hath been taken only for a general expreſſion 
of falſehood and abſurdity, of juſt the f2:ne import, 


as the pioverbial line, 
| Nil intra eſt led, nil extra eſt in nuce duri. 


Whereas it was deſig nedly pitched upon to convey a 
fgarticular il/uſtration oi the very abſurdity in queſ- 
tion, and to ſhew the maintainers of it, from the na- 
ture of things, how ſenſeleſs their poſition was. It 
is to this putpoſe: As well it may be pretended, 

that we Romans lurpals the Greeks in the arts of 
painting, muſic, and the exerciſes of the palaeſtra, 
which yet it is confeſſed, we do not, as that our 
old writers ſurpaſs the modern, Ihe abſurdity, in 
« either caſe, is the ſame. For, as the Greeks, who 

had long devoted themſelves, with great and con- 
Vo. 1: : e tinued 
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« tinued application, to the ptactice of theſe arts 
“ (which is the force of the epithet uncT1, here 
« given them) muſt, for that reaſon, carry the prize 
from the Romans, who have taken very little pains 
«© about them; ſo, the modern Romans, who have 
&« for a long time been ſtudying the arts of poetry 
« and compoſition, muſt needs excel the old Roman 
« writers, who had little or no acquaintance with 
&« thoſe arts, and had been trained, by no previous 
« diſcipline, to the exerciſe of them.” 

The conciſeneſs of the expreſſion made it neceſfary | 
to open the poet's ſenſe at large. 
his intention, in theſe two lines, was to expoſe, in the 
way of argumentative i!luſtration, the ground of that | 
abſurdity, which the preceding verſes had repreſent- 
ed as, at firſt ſight, ſo ſhocking to common ſenſe. 


33. UncTis.)] This is by no means a general, 
unmeaning epithet: but is beautifully choſen to ex- 
preſs the unwearied af:duity of the Greek artiſts. For 
the practice of anointing being eſſential to their ago- 
niſtic trials, the poet elegantly puts the attending cis- 
eumſtance for the thing itſelt. And ſo, in ſpeaking of | 
them, as UNCT1, he does the fame, as if he had cal- 
led them“ the induſtrious, or exerci/ing Greek: ;” | 
which was the very idea his argument required him 
to ſuggeſt to us. f 


43 —HowrsTe.) Expreſſing the credit ſuch à 
piece was held in, as had the fortune to be ranked in- 
ter wveteres, agreeably to what he ſaid above E- 
FECTOS, wetereſque v. 379 —and—wetus atque PR-. 
BUS v. 39: which affords a freſh preſumption in fa-} 
vour of Dr. Bentley's conjecture on v. 41, where, in- 
ſtead of weteres poetas, he would read, 


Inter quos referendus erit? wetereſne pROBOSQUE, 
An quos etc. 


NOTES ON THE 


We now ſce, that 


Ona 
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54. ADEO SANCTUM EST VETUS OMNE POEMA. 
The reader is not to ſuppoſe, that Horace, in this ri- 
dicule of the fooliſh adorers of antiquity, intended 
any contempt of the old Roman poets ; who, as the 
old writers in every country, abound in ſtrong ſenſe, 
3 expreſſion, and the trueſt repreſentation of 


life and manners. His quarrel is only with the cri 
tie: 


Dui redit in faſtos et virtutem aeſtimat annis, 


An affectation, which for its folly, if it had not too 
apparently ſprung from a worſe principle, deſerved to 
be laughed at. | 

For the reit, he every where diſcovers a candid and 
juit efteem of their earlier writers; as may he ſeen 
from many places in this very epiſtle; but more eſ- 
pecially from that ſevere cenſure in 18. x. 17. (which 
hath more of acrimony in it. than he uſually allows 
to his ſatyr) when, in ſpeaking of the writers of the 
old comedy, he adds, 


Quos neque pulcher 
Hermogenes unquam legit, neque fimius 1/!e 
Nil praeter Calvum et dlactus cantare Catullum. 


With all his zeal for correct writing, he was not, we 
fee, of the humour of that delicate fort, who are for 
burning their old poets ; and, to be well with women, 
and court-critics, confine their reading and admirati- 
on to the innocent ſing- ſong of ſome ſoft and faſhi- 
onable rhymer, bel utter inſipidity is a thouland 
tines more inſufferable, than any barbariſim, 


56. Pacuvius DOCTI FAMAM SENIS, ACCIUS 
ALTI:] The epithet dodus, here applied to the tra- 
0 poet, Pacuvius, is, I believe, ſoinctimes miſunder- 
ſtood, though the oppoſition to a/tus, clearly deter- 
mines the ſenſe. For, as this laſt word expreſſes the 
ſublime of ſentiment and expreition, which comes 
from nature, ſo the former word muſt needs be inter- 
preted of that exatreſs in both, or at leaſt of that 

M 2 ill 
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Aill in the conduct of the ſcene (the proper learning 
of a dramatic poet) which is the reſult of arr. 
The Latin word deus is indeed ſomewhat ambi- 
uous: but we are chiefly miſled by the Engliſh word, 
8 by which we tranſlate it, and by which, in 
general uſe, is meant, rather extenſive reading, and 
what we call erudition, than a profound ſkill in the 
rules and principles of any art. But this laſt is fre- 
quently the ſenſe of the Latin term doctus, as we may 


ſee from its application, in the beſt claſſic writers, to 


other, beſides the literary profeſſions. Thus, to o- 
mit other inſtances, we find it applied very often in 
Horace himſelf. It is applied to a fnging-girl—dec- 
tae pſallere Chiae—in one of his Odes, I. iv. 13. It 
is applied to ſeveral mechanic arts in this epiſtle— 
66 2 Achivis pingimus 3 pſallimus et lucta- 
« mur:” It is even applied, ab/olutely, to the player 
Roſcius—de#us Roſcius, in v. 82, where his (kill in 
acting could only be intended by it. It is, alſo, in 
this enſe, that he calls his imitator, do@us, 1. e. ſkilled 
and knowing in his art, A. P. v. 319. Nay, it is 
preciſely in this ſenſe that Quinctilian uſes the word, 
when he characterizes this very Pacuvius—Pacuwium 
videri doctiorem, qui efſe docti affetant, volunt [l. x. 
c. f. ] i. e. they, who affect to be thought knowing in 
the rules of dramatic writing, give this praiſe to Pa- 
cuvius. "The expreſſion is fo put, as if Quinctilian 
intended a cenſure of theſe critics; becauſe this pre- 
tence to dramatic art, and the ſtrict imitation of the 
Greek poets, was grown, in his time, and long before 
it, into a degree of pedantry and affetation ; no o- 
ther merit but this of 4:7, being of any ſignificancy, 
in their account. There 1s no reaſon to think that 


Quinctilian meant to inſinuate the poet's want of this 
merit, or bis own contempt of it: though he might 
think, and with reaſen, that too much ſtreſs had been 
laid upon it by ſome men. 

It is in the fame manner that one of our own po— 


ets has been characterized; and the application of 
this 
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this term to him will ſhew the force of it, ſtill more 
clearly. 

In Mr. Pope's fine imitation of this epiſtle, are 
theſe lines | 


In all debates, where critics bear a part, 
Not one but nods and talks of Johnſon's 4 


One ſees, then, how Mr. Pope underſtood the dci, 
of Horace. But our Milton applies the word learned 
itſelf, and in the Latin ſenſe of it, to Johnſon 


When Johnſon's learned ſock is on— 


For what is this learning? Indiſputably, his drama- 
tic learning, his ſkill in the ſcene, and his obſervance 
of the antient rules and practice. For, though John- 
ſon was indeed /earned, in every ſenſe, it is the learn- 
ing of his profeſſion, as a comic artiſt, for which he is 
here celebrated, 

The Latin ſubſtantive, do&#rina, is uſed with the 
fame latitude, as the adjective, dodus. It ſometimes 
ſignifies the peculiar ſort of learning, under conſidera- 
tion; though ſometimes again it ſignifies learning, or 
erudition, at large. It is uſed in the former ſenſe by 
Cicero, when he obſerves of the fatizes of Lucilius, 
that they were remarkable for their wit and pleaſan- 
try, not for their learning doctrina mediocris. $0 
that there is no contradiction in this judgment, as is 
commonly thought, to that of Quinctilian, who de- 
clares roundly—eruditio in eo mira For, though doc- 
trina and eruditio be ſometimes convertible terms, 
they are not ſo here. Ihe learning Cicero ſpeaks of 
in Lucilius, as being but moderate, is his learning, or 
{kill in the art of writing and compoſition. —That this 
was the whole purport of Cicero's obſervation, any 
one may ſee by turning to the place where it occurs, 
in the proeme to his firſt book De rin1Bus, 


59. VIVCERE CAECILIUS GRAVITATE, TERE N= 
TIUS ARTE.] It ſhould be obſerved, that the judg- 
ment, here paſſed [from v. 55 to 60] on the moſt cele- 

3 brated 
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brated Roman writers, being only a repreſentation of 
the popular opinion, not of the poet's ou, the com- 
mendations, given to them, are deſerved, or other- 
Wiſe, juſt as it chances. 


Interdum volgus rectum widet, eft ubi peccat. 


To give an inſtauce of this in the line before us. 

A critic of unqueſtioned authority acquaints us, 
wherein the real diſtin merit of theſe two dramatic 
writers conſiſts. In aRGUMENT1S, Caecilius pal- 
main poſcit; in ETHEsIn, TERENTI1Uus.” [Varro]. 
Now by gravitate, as applied to Caecilius, we may 
properly enough underſtend the grave and affeting 
caſt of his comedy; which 1s further confirmed by 
what the ſame critic elſewhere obſerves of him. © Pa- 
« THE Trabea, Attilius, et CatciLivs facile move- 
« runt.” But Terence's characteriſtic of painting the 
manners, Which is, plainly, the right interpretation of 
Varro's ETHEsin, is not ſo ſignipcantly exprefſed by 
the attribute arte, bere given to him. The word in- 
deed is of large and general import, and may admit of 
various ſenſes; but being here applied to a dramatic 
writer, it moſt naturally and properly denotes the pe- 
culiar art of his profeſſion, that is, the artificial con- 
texture of the plot, And this I doubt not was the 
very praiſe, the town-critics of Horace's time intend- 
ed to beſtow on this poet. The matter is eaſily ex- 
plained. 

The ſimplicity and exact unity of the plots in the 
Greek comedies would be, of courſe, unintereſting 
to a people, not throughly inſtructed in the genuin 
beauties of the drama. They had too thin a con- 
texture to ſatisfy the groſs and Jumpiſh taſte of a Ro- 
man auditory. The Latin poets, therefore, bethought 
themſelves of combining two ſtories into one. Aud 
this, which is what we call the double plot, affording 
the opportunity of more incidents, and a greater va- 
riety of ation, was perfectly ſuited to their apprehen- 
ſions. But, of all the Latin Comedians, Terence ap- 
pears to have practiſed thi: ſecict moſt ene ; a 

caſt, 
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leaſt, as may be concluded from what remains of 
them. Plautus hath very frequently fingle plots, which 
he was enabled to ſupport by, what was natural to 
him, a force of buffoon pleaſantry. Terence, whole 
genius lay another way, or whoſe taſte was abhorrent 
ſtom ivch ribaldry, had recourſe to the other expe- 
dient of double plots, And this, I ſuppoſe, is what 
gained him the popular reputation of being the moit 
artificial wiiter for the ſtage. The Hecyra is the 
only one of his comedies, of the true antient caſt. 
And we know how it caine off in the repreſentation. 
That ill-ſuccefs and the ſimplicity of its conduct have 
continued to draw upon it the ſame unfavourable 
treatment from the critics, to this day; who con- 
fiantly ſpeak of it, as much inferior to the reſt; where- 
as, ior the genuin beauty of dramatic defign, and ab- 
ſervance, aiter the antient Greek manner, of the nice 
dependency and cohcrence of the fable, throvghout, 
It is, indiiputably, to every reader of true taſte, the 
moſt maſtetly and exquiſite of the Whole collection. 


63. InTERDUM VOLGUS RECTUM VIDET: EST 
Ub1 PECCAT ] The capricious levity of popular opi- 
nion hath been noted even to a proverb. And yet it 
is this, which, after all, fixes the fate of authors, 
This feeming'y odd phaenomenon I would thus ac- 
count for. 

What is uſually complimented with the kigh and 
reverend appellation of public judgment is, in any ſin- 
ole inſtance, but the repetition or echo, for the moſt 
part eagerly catched and ſtrongly reverberated on all 
ſides, of a few leading voices, which, have happened 
to gain the confidence, and ſo direct the cry of the 
public. But (as, in fact, it too often falls out) this 
prerogative of the few may be abuſed to the preju- 
dice of the many. The partialities of friendſhip, the 
faſhionableneſs of the writer, his compliance with the 
reigning taſte, the lucky concurrence of time and op- 
portunity, the cabal of a party, nay, the very freaks 
of whim and caprice, theſe, or any of them, as oc- 
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caſion ſerves, can ſupport the dulleſt, as the oppoſite 
diſadvantages can depreſs the nobleſt performance; 
and give a currency or neglect to either, far beyond 
what the genuin character of each demands. Hence 
tne public voice, which is but the aggregate of theſe 
corrupt ju*gments, infinitely multiplied, is, with the 


wife, at ſuch a junQure, deſervedly of little eſteem. 


Yet, in a ſucceſſion of ſuch judgments, delivered at 
different times and by different ſets or juntos of theſe 
lovereign arbiters of the fare of authors, the public 
opinion naturally gets clear of theſe accidental cor- 
ruptions. Every fieſh ſucceſſion ſhakes off ſome ; till, 
by degrees, the work is ſeen in its proper form, un- 
ſupported of every other recommendation, than what 
its native inherent excellence beſtows upon it. Then, 
and not till then, the voice of the people becomes ſa- 
cred ; after which it ſoon advances into divinity, be- 
fore which all ages muſt fall down and worſhip. For 
now reaſon alone, without her corrupt aſſeſſors, takes 
the chair. And her ſentence, when once promulgated 
and authorized by the general voice, fixes the unal- 
terable doom of authors. OANE KAAA NOMIZE 
TYH KAI AAHOINA, TA AIAITIANTOZ APEZKONTA 
KAI TIAZEIN [Longinus & vii.] And the reaſon fol- 
iows, agreeably to the account here given. Ora, 
ro TI% ame Gafipgwy EIITHAETMAT N, BIN, ZH- 
ANN, HAIK INN, u, iy Ti X&% Tavloy ama Tips r 
abr anxo , TW 1 ig hovuPurwr we xpiorc xc y- 
xaTabeor, Ti im Tw JavwaGoiry IIILTIN IZEXYPAN 
AAMBANEI KAI ANAM®IAEKTON. [Ihid.] 

This is the true account of popular fame, which, 
while it well explains the grousd of the poet's apho- 
riſm, ſuggeſts an obvious remwk, but very mortify- 
ing to every candidate of literary glory. It is, that, 
whether he ſucceeds in his endeavours after public ap- 
plauſe, or not, fame is equally out of his reach, and, 
as the moral poet teaches, a thing beyond him, before 
his death, on either ſuppoſition. For at the very 
time, that this bewitching muſic is ſounding in his 
cars, he can never be ſure, if, inſtead of the divine 

conſentient 
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conſentient harmony of a juſt praiſe, it be not only 
the diſcordant din and clamour of ignorance or pre- 
poſſeſſion. 

If there be any exception to this melancholy truth, 
it muſt be in the caſe of ſome uncommon genius, 
whoſe ſuperior power breaks trough all impediments 
in his road to fame, and forces applauſe even from 
thoſe very prejudices, that would obſtruct his career 
to it. It was the rare felicity of the poet, juſt men- 
tioned, to receive, in his life-time, this ſure and plea- 
ſing augury of immortality. 


88. INV GENIISs NON ILLE FAVET, etc.] Mal- 
HERBE was to the French, pretty much what Horace 
had been to the Latin, poetry. Theſe great writers 
had, each of them, reſcued the lyric muſe of their 
country out of the rude, ungracious hands of their 
old poets. And, as their talents of a good ear, ele- 
gant judgment, and corred expreſſion, were the ſame, 
they preſented her to the public in all the air and 
grace, and yet ſeverity, of beauty, of which her form 
was ſuſceptible. Their merits and pretenſions being 
thus far reſembling, the reader may not be incurious 
to know the fate and fortune of each. Horace hath 
very frankly told us, what befel himſelf from the 
malevolent and low paſſions of his countrymen. Mal- 
herbe did not come off, with the wits and critics of 
his time much better; as we learn from a learned per- 
fon, viho hath very warmly recommended his writings 
to the public. Speaking of the envy, which purſued 
him in his proſe-works, but, ſays he, Comme il 
« iailoit, une particuliere profeſſion de la poeſe, C'eſt 
© En cette qualité qulil a de plus ſeveres- cenſeurs, et 
« reccu des injuſtices plus fignalees. Mais il me 
« temble que je fermetai la bouche 4 ceux, qui le 
„ blament, quand je leur aurai monſtré, que fa fa- 
co deictire tit exceilenie, quoiqu'elie s'cloigne un 
peu de celle des NOS ANCIENS POETES, QU'ILS 
LOUENT PLUSTOT PAR UN DEGOUST DES CHO- 
„Es PRESENTES, QUE PAR LES SENTIMENTS 

Ms „ D'UNE 
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« D'UNE VERITABLE ESTIME.” [Disc. be N 
«© GODEAU SUR LES OEUVRES DE M. MALHEK RE. 


97. SUSPENDIT MENTEM, VULTUMQUE.] The 
expreſſion hath great elegance, and is not liable to the 
imputation of harſh, or improper conſtruction. For 
ſuſpendit is not taken, with regard either to nenten 
or vultum, in its literal, but figurative, ſignification; 
and, thus, it becomes, in one and the ſame ſenſe, ap- 
plicable to both. | 

Otherwiſe, this way of coupling two ſubantives 
to a verb, which does not, in ſtrict grammatical uſage, 
govern both; or, if it doth, muſt needs be conſtrued 
in different ſenfes ; hath given juſt offence to the bel: 
Critics. | 

Mr. Pope cenfures a paſſage of this kind, in the 
Iliad, with ſeverity, and thinks the taſte of the anti- 
ents was, in general, tos good for thoſe footeries [,]. 

Mr. Addiſon is perfectly of the fame mind, as ap- 
pears from his criticiſm on that line in Ovid, Conſiliis, 
non curribus utere noſtris. This way of joining, 


„ ſays he, two ſuch different ideas as chariot and 


«© counſel to the ſame verb, is mightily uſed by O. 
* vid, but is a very low kind of wit, and has always 
© in it a mixture of pun; becauſe the verb muſt be 
« taken in a different ſenſe, when it is joined with one 
of the things, from what it has in conjunction with 
„ the other. Thus in the end of this ſtory he telle 
you, that Jupiter flung a thundecbolt at Phaeton: 
« pariterque animaque rotiſque expulit aurigam : 
« where he makes a forced piece of Latin (anime 
« expulit aurigam) that he may couple the foul and 
« the Wheels to the ſame verb [g].“ 

i khefe, the reader will think, are pretty good au- 
thorities. For, in matters of taſte, I know of none, 
that more deſerve to be regarded. The mere verbal 


ä 


/] IE. ix. v. 641.] 
e] Notes on te fiory of Fhatton. Iv. 23. 
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critic, one would think, thouid be cautious, how he 
oppoled himſelf to them. And yet a very learned 
Dutchman, who has taken great pains in elucidating 
an old Greek love ſtory, which, with its more paſſion- 
ate admirers, may, perhaps, paſs for the MARIANNE 
of antiquity, hath not ſcrupled to cenſure this deciſi- 
on of their's very ſharply [. 

Having tranſcribed the cenſure of Mt. Pope, who 
indeed, ſomewhat too haſtily, ſuſpedis the line in Ho- 
mer for an Interpolation, our critic faſtens upon him 
directly. Ex cor ZExXODOTI, ENJECUR CRATES! 
But foul language and fair criticiſm are different things; 
and what he otters of the latter rather accounts for 
than juſtifies the former. All he ſays on the ſubject, 
is in the good old way of authorities, which he dili— 
gently rakes together out of every corner of Greek 
and Roman antiquity. From all thele he concludes, 
as he thinks, irreſiſtibly, not that the paſſage in quel- 
tion might be genuin (for that few would diſpute with 
him) but that the kind of expretlion itlelf is a real 
beauty. Bona elocutio eit: honeſta fgura. Though, 
to the praiſe of his diſcretion be it Temembered, he 
does not even venture on this atſertion, aithour his 
uſual ſupport of precedent. And, for want of a bet- 
(er, he takes 3 Up v ith old Serwiyz, For lo, it ſeems, 
this grammarian hath declared hiwſelf, with reſpe&t 
to ſouic expfeſſions of the fame kind in Virgil. 

But let him make the bett of his authorities. And, 
when he has done that, I ſhall take the liberty to al- 
ſure him, that the perions, he contends againſt, do 
not think theinſelves, in the leaſt, concerned with 
them. For, though he believes it an underiable max- 
iim, Critic? non effe inguirere, utrum rele autor quid 
fer e fed an amnins ſic ſcripſerit li] yet, in the 


cafe before us, he muſt not be ſurprized, it orhers do 
not fo conceive v1 It, 


— — — 
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Indeed where the critic would defend the authenti- 
city of a word or expreſſion, the way of precedent is, 
doubtleſs, the very beſt, that common ſenſe allows to 
be taken, For the evidence of fad, at once, bears 
down all ſuſpicion of corruption or interpolation, A- 
gain; if the elegance of ſinęle words (or of intire 
phraſes, where the ſuſpicion turns on the oddity or 
uncommoneſs of the conſtruction, only) be the matter 
in diſpute, ſull and preciſe authorities muſt decide it. 
For elegance, here, means nothing elſe but the prac- 
tice of the beſt wiiters. And thus far I would join 
Hue with the learned cenſurer; and ſhould think he 
did well in preſcribing this rule to himſelf in the cor- 
rection of approved antient authors. 

But what have theſe caſes to do with the point in 
queſtion? The objection is made, not to words, 
which alone are capable of being juſtified by autho- 
rity, but to things, which muſt ever be what they 
are, in ſpite of it. This mode of writing is ſhewn 
to be abundantly defective, for reaſons taken from the 
nature of our ideas, and the end and genius of the 
nobler forms of compoſition. And what is if to tell 
us, that great writers have overlooked or neglected 
them ? 

1. In our cuſtomary tram of thinking, the mind is 
carried along, in ſucceſſion, from one clear and diſ- 
tir idea to another. Or, if the attention be at once 
employed on two ſenſes, there is ever ſuch a cloſe 
2nd near analogy betwixt them, that the perceptive 
tzculty, eaſily and almoſt inſtantancouſly paſſing from 
the one to the other, is not divided in its regards be- 
twixt them, Hut even ſeems to itfe!f to confider them, 
as one as is the caſe with mretaphir; and, univer— 
folly, with all the juſt forms of alluſon. The union 
between the literal and figurative ſenſe is fo ſtiict, that 
they run together in the imaginaticm; and the effect 
of ile figure is only to let in freſh light ard luſtre on 
the literal meaning But now, when 48 different, 
uncunneHted ideas, are obtzuded, at the lame time up- 
en un, the mind ſullers a kiad of violence and diſ- 

traction, 
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traction, and is thereby put out of that natural ſtate, 
in which it ſo much delights. To ie the lc arned 
writer's inſtance from Polybius: EATIIAA xi KEIPA 
IIPOEAAMBANEIN. How different is the idea of 
collecting forces, and of that ad of the mind, which 
we call taking courage! Theſe two perceptions are 
not only diſtin from each other, but totally uncon- 
need by any natural bond of rela:ionſhip betwixt 
them. And yet the word IIPOEAAMBANEIN mutt be 
ſeen in this double view, before we can take the full 
N of the hiſtorian, 

2. This conjunction of unrelated ideas, by the 
means of a common term, agrees as ill to the end and 
genius of the writer's compoſition, as the natural bent 
and conſtitution of the mind. For the queſtion is 
only about the greater poetry, which addreſſes itſelf 
to the PASSIONS, Or IMAGINATION. And, in either 
caſe,. this play of words, which Mr. Pope condemns, 
muſt be highly out of ſeaſon. 

When we are neceſſitated, as it were, to look dif- 
ferent ways, and actually to contemplate two uncon- 
nected ſignifications of the ſame word, before we can 
thoroughly comprehend its purpoſe, the mind is more 
ainuſed by this fanciful conjunction of ideas, than is 
conſiſtent with the artleſs, undeſigning ſimplicity of 
paſſion. It diſturbs and interrupts the flow of affec- 
tion, by preſenting this diſparted image to the fancy. 
Again; where fancy itſelf is ſolely addrefſed, as in 
the nobler deſcriptive ſpecies, this arbitrary aſſemblage 
of ideas is not leſs iinproper. For the poet's buſineſs 
is now, to aſtoniſh or entertain the mind with a ſuccei- 
ſion of great or beautiful images. And the inter ven- 
tion of this juggler's trick diverts the thought from 
contemplating its proper ſcenery. We ſhould be ad- 
miring ſome glorious repreſentation of nature, and 
are ſtopped, on a ſudden, to obſerve the writer's art, 
whole ingenuity can fetch, out of one word, two 
ſuch foreign and diſcrepant meanings. | 

In the lighter forms of poetry indeed, and more el- 
pecially in the bur/e/qre epic, this affectation haz its 
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place; as in that line of Mr. Pope, quoted by th, 
critic 3 


ſametimes counſel takes, and ſometimes tea. 


For 1. The writer's intention is here, not to affect 
the 52 1s, Or tranſport the fancy, but ſolely to di- 
wer! and amuſe. And to ſuch ena this ſpecies of tri- 
fling is very appoſite. 2. The manner, which the 
burleſ; ue epic takes to divert, is by confounding great 
things with ſmall. A mode of ſpeech then, which fa- 
yours ſuch confuſion, i is directly to its purpoſe. 3. This 
poem is, by its nature, /atyrical, and, like the "old ca- 
medy, delights in expoling the faults and vices of con- 
poſition. So that the expreſſion is here properly em- 
ployed (and this was, perhaps, the fir view of the 
writer) to ridicule the ule of it in grave Wor 4. IF 
NI. D'Orville then could ſeriouſly deſign to confute 
Mr. Pope's ctiticiſm by his own practice in that line of 
the Rape 7 the Lick, be has only ſhewn, that he does 
not, in the leaſt, comprehend the real genius of this 
poem. But to return: 

Thee is, as appears to me, but one cate, in which 
this double jenſe of words can be admitted in the 
more ſolemn forms cf po Jerry. It is, waen, beſides 
tue plain literal meaning, which the context demands, 
the mind is cariied foriard to ſome more illuſtrious 
and important object. We have an inſtance in the 
famous line of Virgil, 


Attollens humer/: famamgque et fata neotuim. 


But this i is ſo far from c contradicting, that it furthers 


the writer's proper intention. We are not called oft 


from the bf ce matter to the obſervation of a conceit, 


| but to the admiration of kindred ſublime concepti- 
j ons. Fot even here, it is to be obſerved, there is al- 
0 ways required ſo:ne previous dependency and relation- 


ſhip, though not extremely obvious, in the natures 
of the things themſelves, whereon to ground and jaſ- 
tily the angiogy. Otherwite, the inteution of the 


double ſenſe is xerſcaly iuexcuſab le. 


Put 
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But the in!tance from Virgil, as we have ſeen it ex- 
plained (and for the firſt time) by a great critic [i. 
is fo curious, that I ſhall be allowed to enlarge a lit- 
tle upon it: and the rather as Virgil's practice in this 
inſtance will let us into the true ſecret of conducting 
theſe double ſenſes. 

The comment of Serwius on this line is remarka— 
ble. Hunc verſum notant Critici, quaſi ſuperfluè 
et inutiliter additum, nec convenientem gravitati 
e ejus, namque eſt magis neotericus.” Mr. Addiſon 
conceived of it in the fame manner when he ſaid, 
« This was the only witty line in the Aneis;” mean- 
ing fuch a line as Ovid would haze written. We 
ſee the opinion which theſe Critics entertained of the 
double ſenſe, in general, in the greater Poetry. They 
eſteemed it a wantou play of fancy, miſbecoming the 
dignity of the writer's work, and the gravity of his 
character. They took it, in ſhort, for a mere modern 
flouriſh, totally diffefſent from the pure unaifected 
manner of genuin antiquity. And thus far they un- 
queilionably judged right, 1 heir defect was in not 
feeing that the w/e of it, as here empicyed by the 
Poet, was an exception to the general rule. But to 
have ſeen this was not, perhaps, to be expeted even 
from theſe Critics. 

However, from this want of penetration aroſe a 
difficulty in determining whether to read, Fa#a or Fa- 
ta Nepotum. And, as we now underſtand that Ser- 
Vius and his Critics were utter ſtrangers to Virgil's 


noble id-a, it is no wonder they could not refolve it. 


But the latter is the Poet's own word. He conſider— 
cd this ſhield of celeſtial make as a kind of Paliadi- 
um, like the AnciLE, which fell frow Heaven, and 
uſed to be carried in proce{ilion on the ſhoulders of 
the SaLII. Guid de fcutis, ſays LaQantius, jam 
„ vetuſtate putridis dicam ? Quae cum portant, 


[i] D. L. vol. ii. p. 644. 
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Deos ipſos ſe geſtare HuMER1s suis arbitrantur.” 
[Div. Inſt. l. i. c. 21.] 

Virgil, in a fine flight of imagination, alludes to 
this venerable ceremony, comparing, as it were, the 
fiield of his Hero to the ſacred Ax cILE; and in 
conformity to the practice in that ſacred proceſſion 
repreſents his Hero in che prieſtly office of Religion. 


Attollens HumeRo famamque et FaTA Nepotum. 


This idea then of the facred ſhield, the guard and 
glory of Rome, and on which, in this advanced ſitua- 
tion, depended the fame and fortune of his country, 
the poet, with extreme elegance and ſublimity, trans- 
fers to the ſhield which guarded their great progeni 
tor, while he was laying the firſt foundations of the 
Roman Empire. 

But to return to the ſubject before us. What has 
been ſaid of the impiopriety of double ſenſes, holds of 
the conſtruction of a ſingle term in two ſenſes, even 
though its authorized uſage may equal'y admit both, 
So that I cannot be of a mind with the learned critic's 
wiſe men [k]; who acknowledpe an extreme elegance 
in this furm, when the governing verb equally correſ- 
ponds to the tay ſubſlantives, But when it properly 
can be applied but to one of them, and with ſome 
force and itraining only, to the ſecond, as commonly 
happens with the application of one verb te two ſub- 
flantives, it then degenerates, as Mr. Addiſon ob- 
ſerves, into a mere guibble, and is utterly incompati—- 
ble with the graver forins of compoſition. Anc for 
this we have the concurrent authority of the cordat? 
themſelves, who readily admit, duram admodum et 
ralaxgpnoicwricay fieri orationem, fi verbum huc ub ulle— 
rutro abhorreat [I]. Without ſoftening matters, be- 


— 
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% At inſpiciamus porro, quid alii, quibus correc- 


tus ſapit, de hoc loauend! modo CENSUERINT, Ag- 


noſcunt enin, etc. p 299. 
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ſides the former abſurdity of @ ſecond ſenſe, we are 
now indebted to a forced and barbarous conſtruction 
for any ſecond ſenſe at all. 

But ſurely this venerable bench of critics, to whom 
our cenſurer thinks fit to make his ſolemn appeal, 
were not aware of the imprudence of this conceſſion. 
For why, if one may preſume to aſk, is the latter uſe 
of this fgure condemned, but for reaſons, which ſhew 
the manifeſt abſurdity of the thing, however counte- 
nanced by authorities? And is not this the caſe of the 
former? Or, is the tranſgreſſion of the ſtanding rules 
of good ſenſe, in the judgment of theſe cenſors, a more 
pardonable crime in a writer, than of common uſage 
or grammar? | 

fter all, ſince he lays fo great ſtreſs on his autho- 
rities, it may not be amiſs to conſider the proper force 
of them. | 

The form of ſpeaking under conſideration has been 
cenſured as a trifling, affected witticiſm. This cen- 
ſure he hopes entirely to elude by ſhewing it was in 
uſe, more eſpecially among two ſorts of perſons, the 
leaſt likely to be infected with wrong taſte, the oldeſ?, 
that is to ſay, the fmpleft; and the molt refined wri- 
ters. In ſhort, he thinks to ſtop all mouths by al- 
ledging inſtances from Homer and Virgil. 

But what if Homer and Virgil in rhe few exam- 
ou of this kind to be met with in their writings 

ave erred? And, which is more, what if that very 
ſimplicity on the one hand, and refinement on the o- 
ther, which he builds fo much upon, can be ſhewn to 
be the natural and almoſt neceſſary occaſions of their 
falling into ſuch errors? This, I am perſuaded, was 
the truth of the caſe. For, 

1. In the ſimpler ages of learning, when, as yet, 
compoſition is not turned into an art, but every writer, 
eſpecially of vehement and impetuous genius, is con- 
tented to put down his fir/# thoughts, and, for their 
expreſſion, takes up with tac moſt obvious words and 
phraſes, that preſent themſelves to him, this impro— 
per conſtruction will not be unfrequent. For the 
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writer, who is not knowing enough to take offence 
at theſe niceties, having an immediate occaſion to ex- 
preſs !2v9 things, and finding one word, which, in com- 
mon uſage, at leaſt with a little ſtraining, extends to 
both, he looks no further, but, as ſuſpecting no fault, 
employs it without ſcruple. And I am the more con- 
firmed in this account, from obſerving, that fome- 
times, where the governing verò cannot be made to 
bear this double eſe, and yet the meaning of the 
writer is clear enough from the context, the proper 
word is altogether omitted. Of this kind are ſeveral 
of the modes of ſpeaking, alledged by the writer as 
inſtances of the double ſenſe. As in that of Sopho- 
cles {m], where Electra, giving orders to Chryſothemis, 
about the diſpoſal of the /ibations, deſtined for the 
tomb of her father, delivers herſelf thus, 


AAA Y TINOAIZEIN, I fabvozager KONEI 
KFYYON N=. 


The writer's firſt intention was to look out for ſome 
ſuch verb, as would equally correſpond to wroar; and 
xo, but this not occurring, he fets down one, that 
only agrees to the laſt, and leaves the other to be un- 


derſtood or ſupplied by the reader ; as it eaſily might, 


the ſcope of the place neceſſarily direQting him to it. 
It cannot be ſuppoſed, that Sophocles de ſigned to ſay, 
xpin/ov rears, There is no affinity of ſenſe or ſound 
to lead him to ſuch conſtruction. Again: 1n that 
verſe of Homer [n], 


IOI aigoindcs, xa; moine TEXXE EKEITO, 


the poet never meant to ſay {m7 tc, but neglect- 
ingly left it thus, as truſting the nature of the thing 
would inſtruct the reader to ſupply #racay or ſome 
ſuch word expreſſive of the ps/ture required. 

Nay, writers of more exactneſs than theſe ſimple 
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Greek poets have occaſionally overlooked ſuch inac- 
curacies: as Cicero (o], who, when more intent on 
his argument, than expreſſion, lets ſall this improprie- 
ty, Nec vero SUPRA TERRAM, ſed etiam IN 1INT1- 
MIS EJUS TENEBRIS plurimarum rerum LATET wuti- 
litas. Tis plain, the writer, conceiving extat, patet, 
or ſome ſuch word, to be neceſſarily ſuggeſted by the 
tenor of his ſentence, never troubled himfelf to go 
back to inſert it. Yet theſe are brought as exam- 
ples of the double application of ſingle words. The 
truth is, they are examples of indiligence in the wri- 
ters, and as ſuch, may ſhew us, how caſily they might 
fall, for the ſame reaſon, into the impropriety of dou- 
ble ſenſes. In thoſe of this claſs then the improprie- 
ty, complained 6f, is the effect of meie inaitention 
or careleſſneſs. 
2. On the other hand, when this negligent ſimpli- 
city of thinking and ſpeaking gives way to the utmoſt 
oliſh and rehnement in 69th, we are then to expect 
it, for the contrary reaſon. For the more obvious 
and natural forms of Writing being, now, grown com- 
mon, are held infipid, and the public taſte demands 
to be gratified by the ſeaſoning of a more ſtudied and 
artificial expreſſion. It is not enough to pleaſe, the 
writer muſt find means to /{rike and ſurprize. And 
hence the antitheſis, the remote alluſion, and every 
other mode of affected eloquence. But of theſe the 
firſt that prevails, is the application of the double 
ſenſe. For the general uſe juſtiſying it, it eaſily paſ- 
ſes with the reader and writer too, for natural ex— 
preſſion ; and yet as ſplitting the attention ſuddenly, 
and at once, on two different views, carries with it all 
the novelty and ſurprize, that are wanted. When 
the public taſte is not, yet, far gone in this refinement, 
and the writer hath himſelf the trueſt taſte (which 
was ViRGIL's cafe) ſuch affectations will not be very 
common; or, when they do occur, will, for the moſt 
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[9] N. D. ii. 64. 
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part, be on} ſoftened. As in the inſtance of re- 


iroque pedem cum voce repreſſit ; where, by makin 
voce immediately dependent on the prepoſition, 2nd 
temotely on the verb, he ſoftens the harſhneſs of the 
expreſſion, which ſeems much more tolerable in this 
form, than if he had put it, pedem wocemgue repreſſit. 
So again in the line, 


Crudeles aras traj ectaque pectora ferro 
Nudawit 


the incongruity of the two ſenſes in nudawit, is the 
leſs perceived from its metaphorical application to one 
of them. 

But the defire of pleaſing continually, which, in the 
circumſtances ſuppoſed, inſenſibly grows into a habzt, 
muſt, of neceſſity, betray writers of leſs taſte and ex- 
actneſs into the frequent commiifion of this fault. 
Which, as Mr. Addiſon takes notice, was remarkably 
the caſe with Ov1D, 

The purpoſe of all this is to ſhew, that the uſe of 
this form of ſpeaking aroſe from negligence, or afec- 
tation, never from judgment. And ſuch being the 
obvious, and, it 1s preſumed, true account of the 
matter, the learned Animadvertor on CHARITON is 
left, as I faid, to make the beſt of his authorities ; 
or, even to enlarge his lift of them with the Centu- 
ries [o] of his good friends, at his leiſure. For till 
he can tell us of a writer, who, neither in his care- 
leſs, nor ambitious humours, is capable of this folly, 
his accumulated citations, were they more to his pur- 
poſe, than many of them are, will do him little ſer- 
vice. Unleſs perhaps we are to give up common 
ſenſe to authority, and pride ourſelves on mimicking 
the very defects of our betters. And even here he 
need not be at a loſs for precedents. For ſo the diſ- 


Ciples of Plato, we are told, in former times, affected 


to be round-ſhoulder'd, in compliment to their maſ- 


le] Pag. 397. 


ter; 
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ter; and Ariſtotle's worſhipers, becauſe of a natural 
impediment in this philoſopher's ſpeech, thought it to 
their credit to turn Stammerers. And without doubt, 
while this faſhion prevailed, there were critics, who 
found out a Fe ne ſcai quoi in the air of the one par- 
ty, and in the eloquence ot the other. 


97. SUSPENDIT PICTA VULTUM MENTEMQUE 
TABELLA;] Horace judiciouſly deſcribes painting 
by that peculiar circumſtance, which does moſt ho- 
nour to this fine art. It is, that, in the hands of a 
maſter, it attaches, not the eyes only, but the very 
ſoul, to its repreſentation of the human affetions and 
manners. For it is in contemplating ſubjefs of this 
kind, that the mind, with a fond and eager attention, 
hangs on the picture. Other imitations may pleaſe, 
but this warms and tranſports with paſſion. And, be- 
cauſe whatever addreſſbs itſelf immediately to the 
eye, affects us moſt, hence it is, that painting, ſo em- 
ployed, becomes more efficacious to expreſs the man- 
ners and imprint characters, than poetry itſelf: or tra- 
ther, hath the advantages of the beſt and uſefulleſt 
ſpecies of poetry, the dramatic, when enforced by 
Juſt action on the ſtage. 

1 gives it the like preference to Oratory. 
eaking of the ule of action in an orator, he obſerves, 
Is [geſtus] quantum habeat, in oratore, moment! ; 
ſatis vel ex ee patet, quod pleraque, etiam citra 


Sp 


cc 


„ verbs, ſignificat. Quippe non manus ſolum, ſed 


nutus etiam declarant noſtram voluntatem, et in mu- 
tis pro ſermone ſunt: et ſalutatio frequenter fine 
voce intelligitur, atque afhcit, et ex ingteſſu vultu- 
que perſpicitur habitus animorum: et animantium 


et oculis et quibuſdam aliis corporis ſignis depre- 
„ henditur. Nec mirum, fi iſta, quae tamen aliquo 
ſunt poſita motu, tantum in animis valent: quum 
pictura, tacens opus, et Habitus ſemper ej uſdem, fic 
« intimos 


quoque, ſermone carentium, ita, laetitia, adulatio, 
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ce intimos penetret affettus, ut ipſam vim dicendi non- 
&« nunquam ſuperare videatur [p].“ 

We ſee then of what importance it is, ſince affec- 
tions of every kind are equally within his power, that 
the painter appiy himſelf to excite only thoſe, which 
are ſubſervient to good morals. An importance, of 
which Ariſtotle himſelf (who was no enthuſiaſt in the 
fine arts) was ſo ſenſible, that he gives it in charge, 
amongſt other political inſtructions, to the governors 
of youth, “ that they allow them to ſee no other 
« pictures, than ſuch as have this moral aim and ten- 
% dency ; of which kind were more eſpecially thoſe 
„ of PoLyGnoTus.” [PoLIirT. lib. vin. c. 5.) 

For the manner, in which this moral efficacy of 
picture is brought about, we find it agreeably explain- 
ed in that converſation of Socrates with Parrhaſius in 
the Memorabilia of Xenophon. The whole may be 
worth conſidering. | 

© PAINTING, faid Socrates, one day, in a conver- 
« fation with the painter Parrhaſius, is, I think, the 
« reſemblance or imitation of ſenſible objects. For 
« you repreſent in colours, bodies of all ſorts, hs!/ozv 
« and projecting, bright and obſcure, hard and ſoft. 
„% old and new. We do. And, when you would 
« draw beautiful pourtraits, ſince it is not poſſible to 
« find any fingle figure of a man, faultleſs in all its 
« parts and of exact proportion; your way is to col- 
40 [a from ſeveral, thoſe members or features, 
« which are more perfect in each, and fo, by joining 
« them together, to compound one whole body, 
« completely beautiful. That is our method.” 
« What ther, continued Socrates, and are you not a- 
« ble, alſo, to imitate in colours, the MANNERS; 


« thoſe tendencies and diſpoſitions of the ſoul, which 


« are benevolent, friendly, and amiable ; ſuch as in- 
« ſpire love and affection into the heart, and whole 


— 


D] InsT. Orar. xi. 3. 
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ſoft infinuations carry with them the power of per- 
ſuaſion. 

„ How, replied Parrhaſius, can the pencil imitate 
that, which hath no proportion, colour, or any 
other of thoſe properties, you have been juſt now 
enumerating, as the objects of ſight? Why, is it 
not true, returned Socrates, that a man ſometimes 
caſts a kind, ſometimes, an angry, look on others? 
It is.” «© There muſt then he ſomething in the 
eyes capable of expreſſing thoſe paſſions. There 
muſt,” And is there not a wide difference between 
the look of him, who takes part in the proſperity 
of a friend, and another, who ſvmpathizes with 
him in his ſorrows? «„ Undoubtedly, there is the 
wideſt. The countenance, in the one caſe, expreſ- 
ſes joy, in the other, concern.” "Theſe affections 
may then be reprefented in picture. They may 
ſo.” „ tn like manner, all other diſpoſitions of 
our nature, the le and the liberal, the abject and 
ungenerous, the temperate and the prudent, the pe- 
tulant and profiigate, theſe are ſeveraliy diſcernible 
by the /ook or altitude and that, whether we ob- 
ſerve men in action, or at reſt, They are.” And 
theſe, therefore, come within the power of graphi- 
cal imitation? „ They do.” Which then, con- 
cluded Socrates, do you believe, men take the 
greateſt pleaſure in contemplating ; ſuch imitati- 
ons, as ſet before them the G600D, the LoVELV, 
and the FAIR, or thoſe, which repreſent the Bap, 
the HATEPUL, and the uGLy, qualities and affecs 
tions of humanity? Thete can be no doubt, ſaid 
Parrhaſius, of their giving the preference to the 
former.” [Lib. iii.] 

The concluſion, the philoſopher drives at in this 
converſation, and which the painter readily concedes 
to him, is what, I am perſuaded, every maſter of the 
art would be willing to a& upon, were he at liberty 
to purſue the bent of his natural genius and inclinati- 
But it unfortunately happens, to the infinite 
prejudice of this mode of imitation, above al others, 


that 
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that the artiſt Jefgns not ſo much what the dignity 
of his profeſſion requires of him, or the general taſte 
of thoſe, he would moſt wiſh for his judges, approves ; 
as what the rich or noble Connoiſſeur, who beſpeaks his 
work, and preſcribes the ſubject, demands. What 
this has uſually been, let the hiſtory of antient and 
modern painting declare [q]. Yet, conſidering its vaſt 
power in MORALS, as explained above, one cannot 
enough lament the ill deſtiny of this divine Axr; 
which, from the chaſt hand-maid of wirtue, hath 
been debauched, in violence to her nature, to a 
ſhameleſs proſtitute of vice, and procureſs of plea- 


ſure. | 


117. SCRIBIMUS INDOCTI DOCTIQUE POEMATA 
PASSIM.] The DocT1 POETAE have at all times 
been eſteemed by the wiſe and good, or, rather, have 
been reverenced, as Plato ſpeaks, dci alters Th (o- 
Pig nai nytore. 

As for the 1inDocT1, we may take their character 
as drawn by tne ſevere, but juſt pen of our great Mil- 
ton“ Poetas equidem vere dictos et diligo et colo 
« et auciendo ſaepiſſimè delector—iſtos vero verſicu- 
« lorum nugivendos quis non oderit ? quo genere ni- 
„ hil ſtultius aut vanius aut corruptius, aut mendaci- 
„ us. Laudant, vituperant, fine deleQu, fine diſcti- 
« mine, judicio aut modo, nunc principes, nunc ple- 
e beics, doctos juxta atque indoctos, probos an im- 
« probos perinde habent ; prot cantharus, aut ipes 
« nummuli, aut fatuus ille furor inflat ac rapit; con- 
« geſtis undique et verborum et rerum tot diſcolori- 
0 = ineptiis tamque putidis, ut laudatum longè 
&« praeſtet ſileri, et pravo, quod alunt, vivere nalo, 
% quam fic laudari: vituperatus vero qui fit, haud 
„ mediocri ſanè honori ſibi ducat, fe tam abſurdis, 


[2] There having been ſuch wretches, as the Pain- 


ter Plutarch {peaks of —Xayr@arn, azar agg 
v,, H avipa;. De aud. Poet. 
| « tam 
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ce tam ſtolidis nebulonibus diſplicere.“ Dex. Se- 
CUND. PRO Por. ANG. p. 337. 4 Lond, 1753. 


118. Hic ERROR TAMEN, etc.] What follows from 
hence to v. 136, — an encomium on the of- 
fice of poets, is one of the leading beauties in the e- 
piſtle. Its artifice conſiſts in this, that, under the co- I! 
ver of a negligent commendation, interſperſed with 1 
even ſome 7raits of pleaſantry upon them, it inſinu- | | 
ates to the emperor, in the manner the leaſt offenſive | 
and oſtentatious, the genuin merits, and even ſacred- | 
100 of their character. The whole is a fine inſtance 
of that addreſs, which in delivering rules for this kind ll 
of writing, the poet preſcribes elſewhere, | 


Et ſermone opus eft modo triſti, ſaepe focoſo, 
Defendente wicem modo Rhetoris atque Poetae | 
Interdum URBANI PARCENTIS VIRIBUS AUTQUE i 


ExTENUANTIS EAS CONSULTO. [I S. x, 14] I 
This conduct, in the place before us, ſhews the Ml 
poet's exquiſite knowledge of huzzan nature. For | 
there is no ſurer method of removing prejudices, and | 
gaining over others to an eſteem of any thing we 10 
would recommend, than by not appearing to lay too All 
great a ſtreſs on it ourſelves. It is, further, a proof Ji! 

; of his intimate acquaintance with the peculiar rurn 

ö of the great; who, not being forward to think high- 

. ly of any thing but themſelves and their own digni- 
ties, are, with difficulty, brought to conceive of other li 

- accompliſhments, as of much value ; and can only be | 

= won by the fair and candid addreſs of their apologilt, | 

& [who muft be ſure not to carry his praiſes and preien- 1 

ö ſions too high. It is this art of entering into the cha- i! 

d racters, prejudices, and expectations of others, and ql 

s, Jof knowing to ſuit our application, prudently, but 

with innocence, to them, which conſtitutes what we | il 

call A KNOWLEDGE OF THE WORLD. An art, of | 

a- hich the great poet was a conſummate maſter, and | 

40 tan which there cannot be a more uſe ul or amia- | | | 
ble quality. Only we mult take care not to confound = 1 

5 Vo“. I. N it ll 
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it with that ſupple, verſatile, and intriguing genius, 
which, — all ſhapes, and refleCting all characters, 


generally paſſes for it in the commerce of the world, 


OT 


rather is prized much above it; but, as requiring 


no other talents in the poſſeſſor than thoſe of a lo 
cunning and corrupt deſign, is of all others the moſt 
55 worthleſs, and contemptible character, 


that infeſts 


uman life. 


118. Hic ERROR TAMEN ET LEVIS HAEC INSA- 


" MIA QUANTAsS VIRTUTES HABEAT, SIC COLLIGE:] 
This apology for poets, and, in them, for poetry itſelf, 
though delivered with much apparent negligence and 
unconcern, yet, if conſidered, will be found to com- 
prize in it every thing, that any, or all, of its moſt 
zealous advocates have ever pretended in its behalf, 
For it comprehends, 


I. [From v 118 to 124,] THE PERSONAL GOOD 


QUALITIES OF THE POET, Nothing is more inſiſt- 
ed on by thoſe, who take upon themſelves the patro- 
nage and recommendation of any art, than that it 
tends to raiſe in the profeſſor of it all thoſe wirtues, 
which contribute moſt to his own proper enjoyment, 


it 


proven force. 


and render him moſt 1 to others. 


Now this, 
ſeems, may be urged, on the ſide of poetry, with a 
For not only the fudy of this art 
ath a dire# tendency to produce a neglect or diſte- 


gard of wordly honours and emoluments (from the too 


eager appetite of which almoſt all the calamities, as 
well as the more unfriendly wices, of men ariſe) but 
he, whom the benign aſpect of the mute hath glan- 
ced upon and deſtined for her peculiar ſervice, is, by 
conſtitution, which is ever the belt ſecurity, fortified 
againſt the attacks of them. Thus his RayTUREs 
in the enjoyment of his muſe make him overlook he 
common accidents of life: (v. 121] he is generous, 
open, and undeſigning, by NATURE: [V.122] to which 
we mutt not forget to add, that he is /emperate, that 


is to ſay, poor, by PROFESSION, 


VLVIT SILIQUIS ET PANE ane 'p 
I. [From 


I* COIL 
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II. [From v. 124 to 132.] THE UTILITY OF TH 
POET TO THE STATE: and this both on a civil and 
moral account, For, 1. the poets, whom we read in 
our younger years, and from whom we learn the pow- 
er of words, and hidden harmony of numbers, that is, 
as a profound Scotchman teaches, the firſt and moſt 
eſſential principles of eloquence [r], enable, by de- 
grees, and inſtruct their pupil to appear, with advan- 
tage, in that extenſively uſeful capacity of a public 
ſpeaker. And, indeed, graver writers, than our poet, 
have ſent the orator to this ſchool. But the preten- 
ſions of poetry go much farther, It delights [from v. 
130 to 132] to immortalize the triumphs of virtue: 
to record or feign illuſtrious examples of heroic worth, 
for the ſervice of the ri/ing age : and, which is the 
laſt and beſt fruit of philoſophy itſelf, it can relieve 
even the languor of ill health and ſuſtain poverty 
herſelf under the ſcorn and inſult of contumelious 
opulence. 2, In a moral view its ſervices are not leſs 
conſiderable. (For it may be obſerved the poet was 
ſo far of a mind with the philoſopher, to give no quar- 


ter to immoral poets). And to this end it ſerves, 1. 


[v. 127.] in turning the ear of youth from that carly 
corruptor of its innocence, the ſeducement of a /ooſe 
and impure communication. 2. Next [v. 128] in form- 
ing our riper age (which it does with all the addreſs 
and tenderneſs of friendfbip : (amicis pracceptis) by 
the ſanfity and wiſdom of its precepts, And, 3. 
which is the proper office of tragedy, in correcting X 
exceſſes of the natural paſſions [v. 122] The reader 
who doth not turn himſelf to the original, will be apt 
to miſtake this detail of the virtues of poetry, for 
an account of the Policy and Legiſlation of antient 
and modern times; whoſe proudeſt boaſt, when the 
philanthropy of their enthubaſtic projectors ran at the 
higheſt, was but to prevent the impreſſions of vice: 


[7] See an eſſay on the Compoſition of the Antients, 
by J. Geppes, Eſq; 


Ns 


to 
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to form the mind to habits of virtue: and to curb and 
regulate the paſſions. 

III. His SExvices To Rericion, This might 
well enough be ſaid, whether by religion we under- 
ſtand an internal reverence of the Gods, which poe- 
try firſt and principally intended; or their popular. 
adoration and worſhip, which, by its fitions, as of 
neceſſity conforming to the received fancies of ſuper- 
ſtition, it muſt greatly tend to promote and eſtabliſh, 
But the poet, artfully ſeizing a circumſtance, which 
ſuppoſes and includes in it both theſe reſpects, ren- 
ders his defence vaſtly intereſting. 

All the cuſtomary addreſſes of Heatheniſm to its 
gods, more eſpecially, on any great and ſolemn emer- 

ency, were the work of the poet. For nature, it 
— had taught the pagan world, what the Hebrew 
Prophets themſelves did not diſdain to practice, that, 
to lift the imagination, and, with it, the ſluggiſh af- 
fections of human nature, to Heaven, it was expedi- 
ent to lay hold on every aſſiſtance of art. They 
thereſore preſented their ſupplications to the Divinity 
in the richeſt and brighteſt dreſs of eloquence, which 
is poetry. Not to inſiſt, that devotion, when ſincere 
and ardent, from its very nature, enkindles a glow of 
thought, which communicates ſtrongly with the tranſ- 
ports of poetry. Hence the language of the Gods 
(for ſo was poetry accounted, as well from its being 
the divineſt ſpecies of communication, our rude con- 
ceptions can well frame even for ſuperior intelligen- 
cies, as for that it was the fitteſt vehicle of our ap- 
plications to them) became not the ornament only, 
but an eſſential in the ceremonial, of paganiſm. And 
this, together with an alluſion to 2 form of public 
prayer (tor ſuch was his ſecuiar ode) compoled by 
himſelf, gives, at once, a grace and ſublimity to 
this part of the apology, which are perfectly inimi- 
table. 

Thus hath the great poet, in the compaſs of a few 
lines, drawn together a complete deſence of his art. 
For what more could the warmeit admirer of poetry, 
or, becauſe zeal is quickened, by oppoſition, what 

more 
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more could the vehement declaimer againſt Plato) who 
proſcribed it), urge in its behalf, than that it furniſhes, 
to the poet himſelf, the ſureſt means of /olitary and 
focial enjoyment : and further ſerves to the molt im- 
portant CIVIL, MORAL, and RELIGIOUS purpoles ? 


119. —VATIS AVARUS Non TEMERE EST ANI- 
MUS:] There is an unlucky Italian proverb, which 
ſays, Chi ben ſcrive, non ſara mai riccn,— The true 
reaſon, without doubt, is here given by the poet. 


124. MILITIAE QUAMQUAM PIGERET MALUS,] 
'The obſervation has much grace, as referring to him- 
ſelf who had acquired no credit, as a ſoldier, in the 
Civil wars of his country.—We have an example of 
this miſalliance between the poetic and military cha- 
racter, recorded in the biſtory of our own civil wars, 
which may be juſt worth mentioning. Sir P. War- 
wick, ſpeaking of the famous Earl of Neaucaſtle, oh- 
ſerves—* his edge had too much of the razor in it; 
for he had a tincture of a romantic ſpirit, and had 
« the misfortune to have ſomewhat of the Poet in 
« him; io as he choſe Sir William Davenant, an emi» 
«« nent good poet, and loyal gentleman, to ba lieute- 
„ nant-general of his ordnance. 'This inclination of 
„ his own, and ſuch kind of witty ſociety (to be mo- 
« deft in the expreſſions of it) diverted many coun- 
4 cils, ana loſt many opportunities, which the nature 
« of that affair, this great man had now entered in- 
«« to, required.“ MEMOIRS, p. 235. 


132. Cas Tris CUM PUERIS, etc.] We have, be- 
ſore, taken notice, how properly the poet, for the 


eaſier and more ſucceſsful introduction of his apolo- 


75 aſſumed the perſon urbani, parcentis wiribug. 
Ve fee him here, in that of Rhetoris atque Poetae. 
For admoniſhed, as it were, by the riſing dignity of 
his ſubject, which led him from the moral, to ſpeak 
of the religious uſes of poetry, he inſenſibly drops the 
badineur, ard takes an air, not of ſeriouſneſs only, 


N 3 but 
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but of ſolemnity. This change is made with art. 
For the attention is carried from the uſes of poetry, 
in cenſoling the unhappy, by the eaſieſt tranſition ima- 
ginable, to the ſtill more ſolemn application of it to 
the ofices of piety. And its w/e, is, to impteſs on the 
mind a ſtronger ſenſe of the weight of the poet's plea, 
than could have been expected from a more direct and 
continued declamation. For this 1s the conſtant and 
namial effect of knowing to paſs from gay to ſevere, 
with grace and dignity, 


169. SED HABET COMOEDIA TANTO PLUS ONE= 
RIS, QUANTO VENIAE MINUS] Tragedy, whoſe 
intention is to affect, may ſecure what is moſt eſſential 
to its ind, though it fail in ſome minuter reſemblan- 
ces of nature: Comedy, propoſing for its main end 
exadt repreſentation, is fundamentally defective, if it 
do not perfectly ſucceed in it. And this explains the 
ground of the poet's obſervation, that Comedy hath 
de niae minus; for he is ſpeaking of the draught of 
the manners only, in which reſpect a greater indul- 


' gence is very deſervedly ſhewn to the tragic than co- 
mic writer, But though Tragedy hath thus far the 


advantage, yet in another. reſpeQ its laws are more ſe- 
vere than thoſe of Comedy; and that is in the con- 
duct of the fable. It may be aſked then, which of 
the two dramas is, on the whole, moſt difficult. To 
which the anſwer is deciſive. For Tragedy, whoſe 
end is the Pathos, produces it by action, while Come- 
dy produces its end, the Humourous, by Character. 
Now it is much more difficult to paint manners, than 
to plan action; becauſe that requires the philoſopher's 
knowledge of human nature, /is, only the hiſtorian's 
knowledge of human events. 

It is true, in one ſenſe, the tragic muſe has weniae 
minus; for though grave and pleaſant ſcenes may be 
indifferently repreſented, or even mixed together, in 
comedy, yet, in tragedy, the ſerious and folemn air 
muſt prevail throughout. Indeed, our Shakeſpear 
has violated this rule, as he hath, upon occaſion, al- 

mot. 
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moſt every other rule, of juſt criticiſm : Whence» 
ſome writers, taking advantage of that idolatrons ad- 
mitation which is generally profeſſed for this great 
poet, and nauſeating, I ſuppoſe, the more common, 
though juſter, forms of literary compoſition, have 
been for turning his very tranſgreiſion of the printi- 
ples of common ſenſe, into a ſtanding precept for the 
tage. It is faid, that, if comedy may be wholly 
« ſerious, why may not trzgedy now and then be in- 
© dulged in being gay? It theſe critics be in ear- 
neſt, in putting this queſtion, they necd not wait long 
for an anſwer. The end of comedy being 1 paint 
the manners, nothing hinders (as I have ſhewn at large 
in the difiertation on the provinces of the drama) but 
« that it may take either character of pleaſant or 
« ſerious, as it chances, or even unite them both in 
„ one piece:“ But the end of tragedy being te excite 
the fironger paſſions, this diſcordancy in the ſubject 
breaks the flow of thoſe paſſions, and ſo prevents, or 
lefler.s at leaſt, the very effect which this drama pri- 
maziiy intends, * It is ſaid, indeed, that this contraſt 
« of grave and pleaſant ſcenes, heightens the paſſi- 
« n if it had been faid that it heightens the ſur- 
prize, the obſervation had been more juſt, Laſtly, 
„ we are told, that this is nature, which generally 


4 blends together the /udicrous, and the ſublime.” 
But who does not know 


That art is nature to advantage dreſs'd, 


and that to dreſs out nature te advantage in the pre- 
ſent inſtance, that is, in a compoſition whole taws are 
to be deduced from the conſideration of its end, theſe 
characters are to be kept by an artiſt, periectly v iſtinct? 

However this reſtra nt upon tragedy does not piove 
that, upon the whole, it has plus eneris. All I can 
allow, is, that either drama has weight enough, in all 
reaſon, for the ableſt ſhoulders to ſuſtam. 


77. QUEeM TULIT AD SCENAM VENTOSO Lo- 
BIA CURRU, EXANIMAT LENTUS SPECTATOR etc. 


N 4 to 
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tov. 182.] There is an exquiſite ſpirit of pleaſantry 
In theſe lines, which hath quite evaporated in the 
hands of the critics. Theſe have gravely ſuppoſed 
them to come from the per/on of the poet, and to 
contain his ſerious cenſure of the vanity of poetic 
tame. Whereas, beſides the manifeſt abſurdity of the 


thing, its inconſiſtency with what is delivered elſe- 


where on this ſubject [A. P. v. 324.] where the 
Greeks are commended as being praeter laudem nulli- 
us avari, abſolutely requires us to underſtand them 
as proceeding from an eder; who, as the poet 
hath very fatirically contrived, is left to expoſe himſelf 
in the very terms of his ohjefAion. He had juſt been 
biaming the venality of the Roman dramatic writers, 
They had ſhewn themſelves more ſollicitous about fil- 
ling their pockets, than deſerving the reputation of 
good poets. And, inſtead of inſiſting further on the 
excellency of this /atter motive, he ſtops ſhort and 
brings in a bad poet himſelf to laugh at it. 

„% And what then, ſays he, you would have us 
yield ourſelves to the very wind and guſt of praiſe; 
*« and, dropping all inferior conſiderations, drive a- 
*« way to the expecting ſtage in the puffed car of vain- 
% glory? For what? To be diſpirited, or blown up 
« With air, as the capricious ſpectatot ſhall think fit 
«© to enforce, or withhold, his in/pirations, And is 
«« this the mighty benefit of your vaunted paſſion for 
« fame? No; farewel the ſtage, if the breath of o- 
„ thers is that, on which the Fly bard is to depend 
for the contraction or enlargement of his dimenſi- 
« ons.” To all which convincing rhetoric the poet 
condeſcends to ſay nothing; as well knowing, that no 
truer ſervice is, often times, done to virtue or good 
ſenſe, than when a knave or fool is left to himſelf, 
to employ his idle raillery againft either. 

Theſe interlocutory paſſages, laying open the ſen- 
timents of thoſe, againſt whom the poet 1s diſputing, 
are very frequent in the critical and moral writings of 
Horace, and are well ſuited to their dramatic genius 
and original. 


210, ILLS 


PN 
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210. ILLE PER EXTENTUM FUNEM etc.] The 
Romans, who were immoderately addicted to ſpecta- 
cles of every kind, had in particular eſteem the Fu- 
nambuli, or rope dancers ; 


Ita populus fludio ſtupidlus in FUNAMBUI.O 
Animum occuparat. PROL. in HE CY R. 


From the admiration of whoſe tricks the expreſſion, 
ire per extentum funem, came to denote, proverbiml- 
ly, an uncommon degree of excellence and perfection 
in any thing. The alluſion is, here, made with much 
plcaſantry, as the poet had juſt been rallying their 
tondnels for theſe extraordinary atchievements. 


Ibid. Ir..e PER EXTENTUM FUNEM, etc. to v. 
214.] It is obſervable, that Horace, here, makes 
his own feeling the teſt of poetical merit. Which is 
faid with a philoſophical exactneſs. For the pathos 
in tragic, humour in comic, and the ſame holds of the 
ſubliae in the narrative, and of every other ſpeczes 
of excellence in univerſal poetry, is the object not of 
reaſin but ſenliment; and can be eſtimated only from 
its zifreſ/on on the mind, not by any ſp<culative or 
general rules, Rules themſelves are indeed nothing 
elſe but an appeal to experience; concluſions drawn 
from wice and general obſervation of the «ptnets and 
e{hcacy of certain means to produce thoſe impreſſions, 
do that feeling or ſentiment itſelf is not only the ſureſt 
but the ſole u/timate arbiter of works of genius. 

Yet, though this be true, the invention of general 
rules is not wWihant its mietit, nor the application of 
them without its v/e, as may appear from the follow- 
ing cooliderations. | 

it may be afſitmed, univerſally, of all 4idafic auri- 
ting that it is employed in referring particular fads 
ts general principles. General principles themſelves 
can often be referred to others more general; and 
theie again carried ſtill higher, till we come to a „in- 
gle piicciple, in which all the leſt are involved. 

Ns When 
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When this is done, ſcience of every kind hath attain- 
ed its higheſt perfection. 

'The account, here given, might be illuſtrated from 
various inſtances. But it will be ſufficient to confine 
ourſelyes to the ſingle one of critici/m ; by which I 
underſtand that ſpecres of didaQic writing, which re- 
fers to general rules the virtues and faults of com- 
poſition. And the perfection of this art would conſiſt 
in an ability to refer every beauty and blemiſh to a 
ſeparate claſs; and every claſs, by a gradual progreſ- 
ſion, to ſome one ſingle principle. But the art is, as 
yet, far thoit of perfection. For many of theſe beau- 
ties and blemiſhes can be referred to no general rule 
at all; and the rules, which have been diſcovered, 
ſeem many of them unconnected and not reducible 
to a common principle. It muſt be admitted however 
that ſuch critics are employed in their proper office, 
as contribute to the confirmation of rules already eſ- 
tabliſied, or the invention of new ones. 

Rules already eſtabliſhed are then confirmed, when 
more particulars are referred to them. The inven— 
tion of new rules implies, 1 A collefion of various 
particulars, not yet regulated. 2. A diſcovery of 
hole circumſtances of reſemblance or agreement, 
whereby they become capable of being regulated. 
And 3. A ſubſequent regulation of them, or arrange- 
ment into one claſs according to ſuch circumſtances 
of agreement. When this is done, the rule is com- 
pleted. But if the critic is not able to obſerve any 
common Circumitance of reſemblance in the ſeveral] 
particulars, he hath collected, by which they may, 
al of them, be referred to one general claſs, he hath - 
then made no advancement in the art of criticiſm. 
Yet the collection of his particular obſervations may 
be of uſe to other critics; juſt as collections of natu- 
ral hiſtory, though no part of philoſophy, may yet 
aſſiſt philoſophical inquirers. | 

We ſee then from this general view of the matter, 
that the merit of inventing general rules conſiſts in 
reducing criticiſm to an art; and that the % of ap- 
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lying them, in praQtice, when the art is thus formed, 
is, to direct the caprices of taſte by the authority of 
rule, which we call reaſon. | 

And, thus much being premiſed, we ſhall now be 
able to form a proper judgment of the method, which 
ſome of the moſt admired of the antients, as well 
as moderns, have taken in this work of criticizing. 
The moſt eminent, at leaſt the moſt popular are, per- 
Haps, Longinus, of the Greeks; P. Bouhours, of 
the French; and Mr. Addiſon, with us in England. 

1. All the beautiful paſſages, which LonGinus 
cites, are referred by him to five general claſſes. And 
2dly, Theſe general claſſes belong all to the common 
principle of /ublimity. He does not ſay this paſſage 
is excellent, but aſſigns the kind of excellence, vis. 
ſublimity. Neither does he content himſelf with the 
general notion of ſublimity, but names the ſpecies, 
viz Grandeur of ſentiment, power of moving the 
paſſnons, &c. His work therefore enables us to claſs 
our perceptions of excellence, and conſequently is 
formed on the true plan of criticiſm. 

2. The ſame mey be obſerved of P. Bounouss. 
The paſſages, cited by him, are never mentioned in 
general terms as good or bod but are inſtances of 
good or bad ſentiment. This is the genus, in which 
all his inſtances are comprehended: but of this ge- 
nus he marks alſo the diſtin ſpecies. He does not 
ſay, this ſentiment is good ; bur it is /ub/ime, or natu- 
ral, or beautiful, or delicate or, that another ſenti- 
ment is bad; but that it is mean, or falſe, or defurm- 
ed, or affected. To theſe ſeveral claſſes he refers 
his particular inſtances: and theſe claſſes themſelves 
are referred to the more coniprehenfive principles of 
the excellence or fault of /ingle ſentiment, as oppo- 
ſed to the yarious other excellencies and faults, which 
are obſerved in compoſition, 

3. Mr. App15GN, in his criticiſm on Milton, pro- 
ceeded in like manner, For, fir/t, theſe remarks are 
evidently applicable to the general obſervations on 
the poem; in which every thing is referred to the 

common 
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common heads of fable, morals, ſentiments, and lan- 
guage z and even the ſpecific excellences and faults 
conſidered under each head diſtinctly marked out. 
Secondly, The ſame is true concerning many of the 
obſervations on particular paſſages. The reader is 
not only told, that a paſſage has merit; but is inform- 
ed what ſort of merit belongs to it. 

Neither are the remaining obſervations whol! 

_ without uſe. For ſuch particular beauties and ble- 
miſhes, as are barely collected, may yet ſerve as a 
foundation to future inquirers for making further diſ- 
coveries. They may be conſidered as ſo many ſingle 
facts, an attention to which is excited by the autho- 
rity of the critic; and when theſe are conſidered 
Jointly with ſuch as others may have obſerved, thoſe 
general principles of imilitude may at length be found, 
which ſhall enable us to conſtitute new claſſes of poe- 
tical merit or blame. | 

Thus far the candid reader may go in apologizing 
far the merits of theſe writers. But as, in ſound cr1- 
ticifin, candour muſt not be indulged at the expence 
of juſtice, | thiak myſelf obliged to add an obſerva- 
tion Concerning their defeds ; and that, on what I 
muſt think the juſt principles here delivered. 

Though the method, taken by theſe writers, be 
ſcientiſical, the real ſervice they have done to criti- 
ciſm, is not very conſiderable. And the reaſon is, 
they dwell too much in generals: that is, not only 
the genus, to which they refer their ſpeczes, is too 
large, but thoſe very ſubordinate ſpecies themſelves 
ale too comprehenſive. 

Of the three ciitics, under conſideration, the moſt 
inſtructive is, unqueſtionably, Longinus. The genus 
itſelf, under which he ranks his ſeveral claſſes, is as 
farticulgr, as the ſpecies of the other two. Yet e- 
ven his claſſes ate much too general to convey any 
very diſtinct and uſeful informat.on. It had been ſtill 
better, if this fire critic had deſcended to lower and 
more minute fparticu/arities, as lubordinate to each 
claſs, Fer to obſerve of any ſentiment, that it is 


grand, 
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gn pathetic, and ſo of the other ſpectes of ſub- 


ime, is ſaying very little. Few readers want to be 

informed of this. It had been ſufficient, if any no- 
tice was to be taken at all of ſo general beauties, to 
have done it in the way, which ſome of the bett cri- 
tics have taken, of merely pointing to them. But 
could he have ciſcovered and produced to obſervation 
thoſe peculiar qualities in ſentiment, which occaſion 
the impreſſion of grandeur, pathos, Oc. this had been 
advancing the ſcience of criticiſm very much, as 
tending to lay open the more fecret and hidden ſprings 
of that pleaſure, vihich reſults from poetical compo- 
ſition. 

P. Bouhours, as I obſerved, is ſtill more faulty. His 
very ſpecies are ſo large, as make his criticiſm alinoft 
wholly uſeleſs and inſignificant. 

jt gives one pain to refuſe to ſuch a writer, as Mr. 
Addiſon, any kind of merit, which he appears to 
have valued himſelf upon, and which the generality 
of his readers have ſeemed willing to allow him. Yet 
it muſt not be diſſenibled, that criticiſe was, by no 
means, his talent. His taſte was truly elegant; but 
he had neither that vigour of underſtanding, nor chaſ- 
tiſed, philoſophical ſpirit, which are ſo eſſential to this 
character, and which we find in hardly any of the an- 
tients, beſides Arittotle, and but in a very few of the 
moderns. For what concerns his criticiſm on Milton 
in particular, there was this accidental benefit ariſing 
from it, that it occaſioned an admirable poet to be 
read, and his excellencies to be obſeryed. But for the 
merit of the work itſelf, if there be any thing juſt in 
the plan, it was, becauſe Ariitotle and Boſſu had tak- 
en the ſame route before him. And as to his own 
proper obſervations, they are for the mot! part, fo 

eneral and indeterminate, as to afford but little in— 

truction to the reader, and are, not unfrequently, al- 
together fiivolous. They are of a kind with thoſe, 
in which the French critics (for I had rather inſtance 
in the defects of foreign writers thin of our own) ſo 
much abound; and which good judges agree to rank 
in 
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in the worſt fort of criticiſm. To give one example 
tor all. 

Cardinal PexrRoON, taking occaſion to commend 
certain pieces of the poet Ronsarp, chuſes to deli- 
ver himſelf in the following manners: „ Prenez de 
lui quelque poeine que ce ſoit, il paye toujours fon 
lecteur, et quand la verve le prend, il ſe guinde en 
haut, il vous porte juſques dans les nues, il vous 
fait voir mille belles choſes. 

« Que ſes /arfons ſont hien-faites! Que la deſ- 
« cription de la lyte a Beriaut eſt admirable! Que 
« le ditcours au miniſtte, excellent! Tous fes hym- 
© nes ſont Zcausx, Celm de Veternite eſt admirabls ; 
« cevx des ſaiſons marverlieux.” [Perroniana.] 

What now has the reader learned from this varied 
.criticiim, but that his Eminence was indeed very fond 
of his poet; and that he eſteemed theſe ſeveral pie- 
ces to be (what with leſs expence of words he might, 
in one breath, have called them) well-turned, beauti- 
ful, excellent, admirable, marvellous, poems? T's 
have given us the true character of each, and to have 
marked the preciſe degree, as well as kind, of me- 
rit in theſe works, had been a taſk of another na- 
ture. 


211. — QUI PECTUS INANITER ANGIT,] The 
word inaniter as well as falſi, applied in the follow- 
ing line to ferrores, would expreſs that wondrous 
force of dramatic repreſentation, which compels us 
to take part in feigned adventurers and fituations, as 
if they were real; and exerciſes the paſſions with the 
ſame violence, in remete fancied ſcenes, as in the pre- 
ſent diſtreſſes of real A 

And this is that ſovereign quality in poetry, which, 


as an old wiiter of our own naturally expreſſes it, is 


of force to hold children from play, and old men from 
the chimney corner [s]. The poet, in the place be- 


[5] Sir Philip Sidney. 


fore 
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fore us, conſiders it as a kind of magic virtue, which 
tranſports the ſpectator into all p/aces, and makes him, 
occaſionally, aſſume all perſons. The reſemblance 
holds, alſo, in this, that its effects are inſtantsneous 
and irrefiſtible. Rules, art, decorum, all fall before 
it. It goes directly to the hear?, and gains all pur- 
poſes at once Hence it is, that, ſpeaking of a real 
genius, poſſeſſed of this commanding power, Hor ace 
pronounces him, emphatically, THE POET, 


Ille per extentum funem mihi paſſe videtur 
Ire poETA: 


it being more eſpecially this property, which, of it- 
ſelf, diſcovers the true drumatiſt, and ſecures the 
ſucceſs of his performance, not only wichout the a- 
ſiſtance of art, but in direct oppoſition to its clearelt 
dictates. 

This power has been felt on a thouſand other oc- 
caſions. But its triumphs were never more confpicu- 
ous, than in the famous inſtance of the Cip of P. 
Corneille; which, by the ſole means of this enchant- 
ing quality, drew along with it the affections and ap- 
plauſes of a whole people; notwithſtanding the ma- 
nifeſt tranſgreſſion of ſome eſſential rules, the utmoſt 
tyranny of jealous power, and, what is more, in defi- 
ance of all the authority and good ſenſe of one of 
the juſteſt pieces of criticiſm in the French lan- 
guage, written purpoſely to diſcredit and expoſe it. 


224 CUM LAMENTAMUR NON ADPARERE LA- 
rORES NosTROs, etc.] It was remarked upon v. 
211, that the beauties of a pocm can only appear by 
being felt. And hey, to whom they do not appear 
in this inſtance, are the writer's own friends, who, it 
is not to be ſuppoſed, would diſguiſe their feelings, 
So that the lamentation, here ſpoken of is at once a 
proof of impertinence in the poet, and of th 4ad- 
neſs of his poetry, which fets the complainant in a 
very ridiculous light. | 

* 


228. EGE- 
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228. EGERE VETES.! Ehe poet intended, in 
theſe words, a very ' e on thoſe preſuming 
wits ant | he lars, who, under the pretence of getting 


above dilkrelstul want, in \ real ty aſpire to public ho- 
nours and picterricnts ; tho gh this be the moſt in- 
excufable of all ſollies (to give it the ſofteſt name), 
which can infeſt a man of letters: Both, becauſe ex- 
perience., on which a wife man would chuſe to regu- 
late himi<'t, is contrary to theſe hopes; and, becauſe 
if ite ary merit could ſucceed in them, the Reward. 
as the poet ſpeaks, 


would either bring 
NV joy, or be deſtructive of the thing : 


That is, the learned would either have no relith for 
the delighis of fo widely different a ſituation; or, 
which na h oftener been the caſe, would loſs the 


learning itſelf, or the lebe of it at leaft, on which 


their pretenſions to this reward are founded. 


232 GRATUS ALEXANDRO REGI MAaG#0 QtC.] 
This praiſe of Auguſtus, ariſing from the compariſon 
of his chatacter with that of Alexander, is extreme- 
ly fine. It had been obſerved of the Macedonian by 
his hiſtorians and panegyriſts, that, to the {tera vir- 
tues of the cenqueror, he had joined the ſofter ac- 
compliſnments of the virtuoſo, in a juſt diſcernment 
and love of poetry, and of the elegant arts. The 
ene was taought clear from his admitation and ſtudy 

of Homer: And the other, from his famous edict 
concerning Apelles and Lyſippus, could not be deni- 
cd. Horace finds means to turn both theſe circum- 
ſtances in his ſtory to the advantage of his prince. 

From his extravagant pay of ſuch a wretched ver- 
fer, as Choerilus, ne would inſinuate, that Alexay- 
der's love of the rule was, in fact, bur u blind unin- 
telligent | im pulle tot glory. And from his grcat- 
er ſkill in the arts of ſculpture and paintiny, than of 
verſe, he reprete:.ts bim as more <onceracd about 


tie drawing of his figure, than the pourtratufe of 


His 
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his manners and mind. Whereas Auguſtus, by his 
liberalities to Varius and Virgil, had diſcovered the 
trueſt taſte in the art, from which he expected im- 
mortality: and, in truiting to that, as the chief in- 
ſtrument of his fame, had confeſſed a prior regard to 
thoſe mental virtues, which are the real ornament of 
humanity, before that 4% of terror, and air and at- 
titude of victory, in which the brute violence of 
Alexander moſt delighted to be ſhewn. 


243. MusaRumM DONA] The expreflion is hap- 
py; as implying, that theſe images of virtue, which 
are repreſented as of ſuch importance to the glory 
of princes, are not the mere offerings of poetry to 
greatneſs, but the free gifis of the mule to the poet. 
For it is only to ſuch works, as theſe, that Hurace 
attributes the wondrous efficacy of exr:ciling the 
manners and mind in fuller and more durable rclict, 
than ſculpture gives to the exterior figure. 


Non magis expreſſi vultus per atnea figna, 
Quam per watis opus mares animique virerum 
Clarorum adparent. 


247,—V1RG1L1vs.] Virgil is mentioned, in this 
place, ſimply as a Poet The preciſe idea of his pe- 
try is given us elſewhere. 


molle atque facetum 
Virgilio annuerunt gaudentes rure Camaenae, 


1 Sat. x. 44. 


But this may appear a ſtrange praiſe of the ſweet 
and poliſhed Virgil. It appeared ſo to QuinEilian, 
who cites this paſſage, and explains it, without doubt, 
very juſtly, yet in ſuch a way as ſhews that he was 
not quite certain of the tiuth of his explanation. 

The caſe, I believe, was this. The word facetum, 
which makes the difficulty, had acquired, in Quincti— 
lian's days, the ſenſe of pleaſant, witty, or facetigus, 
in excluſion to every other idea, which had formerly 
belonged to it. It is true that, in the Auguſtan age, 
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and ſtill earlier, facetum was ſometimes uſed in this 
ſenſe. But its proper and original meaning was no 
more than exact, factitatum, bene fadtum. And in 


this ſtrict ſenſe, I believe, it is always uſed by Ho- 


race. 


Mulihinus tunicis demiſſis ambulat : eſt qui 
Inguen ad obſcoenum ſubdutlis uſque facetus, 


18. 11, 25, 
i. e. tucked up, trim, W 


Mulatis tantum pedibus numeriſque facetus. 
i 0. IV. 7. 


i. e. he [Lucilius] adopted a //riFer meaſure, than 
the wiiters of the old comedy; or, by changing the 
looſe 1ambic to the Hexameter verſe, he gave a proof 
of his art, ſzill, and improved Judgment. 


frater, pater, adde; 
Ut cuique eſt aetas, ita quemgue facetus adopta. 
; 1 Ep. vi. 55. 
i. e. nicely and accurately adapt your addreſs to the 
age and condition of each. 
do not recollect any other place where facetus i is 
uſed by Horace; and in all theſe it ſeems probable 
to me that the principal idea, conveyed by it, is that 
of care, art, ſkill, only differently modified according 
to the ſubject to which it is applied: a gown tucked 
up ꝛ0 , i meaſure fudicufly affected an ad- 


dies neely accommodated No thought of ridicule 
or plea/antry intended. 


It is the fame in the preſent inſtance— 
MOLLE ATQUE FACETUM, 


1. e. 4 ſoft flowing werfification, and an exquiſitely fi- 


nijhed expreſſion : the two pteciſe, characteriſtic me- 
Tits of Virgil's rural poetry. 


This change, in the ſenſe of words, is common in 
all languages, and creeps in fo gradually and imper- 
ceptibly as to elude the notice, ſometimes, of the 

beſt 
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beſt critics, even in their own language. The tranſi- 
tion of ideas, in the preſent inſtance, may be traced 
thus. As what was wiltily ſaid, was moſt fudied, 
artificial, and exquiſite, hence in proceſs of time fa- 
cetum loſt its primary ſenſe, and came to ſignify mete- 
ly, witty. 

We have a like example in our own language. A 
good avit meant formerly a man of good natural ſenſe 
ard underſtanding: but becauſe what we now call 
wit was obſerved to be the flower and quinteſſence, 
as it were, of good ſente, hence a man of wit is now 
the excluſive attribute of one who exerts his good 
ſenſe in that peculiar manaer. 


247. DiLEcT1 Tiz1 VIS GIII us etc.] It does 
honour to the memory of Auguſtus, that he bore the 
affeftion, here ſpoken of, to this amiable poet ; who 
was not more Gviſtinguiſhed from his cor temporary 
writers by the force of an original, inventive genius, 
than the ſingular benevolence and humanity of hie 
character. Let there have been critics of ſo per- 


verſe a turn, as to diſcover an inclination, at leaſt, of 


diſputing both. 

1. Some have taken offence at his ſuppoſed un- 
friendly neglect of Horace, who, on every occaſion, 
ſhewed himſelf fo ready to laviſh all his praiſes on 
him. But the folly of this ſlander is of a piece with 
its malignity, as proceeding on the abiurd fancy, that 
Virgil's friends might a: eaſily have ſlid into ſuch 
works, as the Georgics and Eneis, as thoſe of Ho- 
race into the various occaſional poems, which em- 
ployed his pen. 

Juſt ſuch another ſenſeleſs ſuſpicion hath been rai- 
ſed of his jealouſy of Homer's ſuperior glory {a vice, 
from which the nature of the great poet was ſingu— 
larly abhortent), only, becauſe he did not think fit to 

ive him the firſt place among the poets in EH], 
ſeveral hundred years before he had ſo much as made 
his appearance upon earth. 
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But theſe petty calumnies of his re character 
hardly deſerve a confutation. What ſome greater 
authorities have objected to his paetical, may be 
thought more ſerious. For, 7 

2. It has been given out by ſome of better note 
among the moderns, and from thence, according to 
the cuſtomary influence of authority, hath become 
the prevailing ſentiment of the generality of the 
learned, that the great poet was more indebted for 
his fame to the exatneſs of his judgment ; to his in- 
duſiry, and a certain trick of imitation, than to the 
energy of natural genius; which he is thought ta 
bave poſſeſſed in a very flender degree. 

This charge is founded on the ſimilitude, which 
all acknowledge, betwixt his great work, the Aeneis, 
and the poems of Homer. But, “ how far ſuch fi- 
« militude infers imitation; or, how far imitation 
« itfclf infers an inferiority of natural genius in the 
&« itmnitator,“ this hath never been conſidered. In 
ſhort the affair of 7-i/41ion in poetry, though one of 
the moſt curious-and intereſting in all criticiſm, hath 
been, hitherto, very little nnderitood : as may appear 
ſrom hence, that there is ot, as far as I can learn, 
one ſingle treatiſe, now extant, written purpoſely to 
explain it ; the diſcourſe, which the learned Menage 
intended, and which, doubtleſs, would have given 
light to this matter, having never, as ] know of, been 
made public. To ſupply, in ſome meaſure, this loſs, 
I have thought it not amiſs to put together and me- 
thodize a few reflexions of my own on this ſubjeQ, 
which (becauſe the matter is large, and cannot eaſily 
be drawn into a conpiſs, that ſuits with the nature 
of theſe occaſional remarks) the reader will find in a 
diſtinct and ſeparate diſſertation upon it [7]. 
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CONCLUSION. 


Axp, now, having explained, in the beſt manner 
T could, the two famous Epiſtles of Horace to Au- 
guſtus and the Piſos, it may be expected, in concluſi- 


on, that I ſhould ſay ſowething of the reſt of our 


poet's critical writings. For his Sermones (under 
which general term I include his Eyiſtles) are of two 
forts, MoRaL and CRtTIcAL; and, though both are 
exquiſite, the latter are perhaps, in their kind, the 
more perfect of the two; his moral principles 2 
ſometimes, I believe, liable to exception, his critical, 
never. 

The two pieces, illuſtrated in theſe volumes, are 
ridly critical: the firft, being a profeſſed criticiſm 
of the Roman drama; and the /a/?, in order to their 
vindication, of the Roman pocts. The reſt of his 
works, which turn upon this ſubject of criticiſm, may 
be rather termed Apolagetical. They are the 1yth and 
xtb of the FIST, ard 1* of the SECOND book of 
Satires; and the xixth of the FIRST, and, in part, 
the 114 of the SEconD book of Epiſtles. 

In theſe, the poet has TRY E great objects; one 
or other of which he never loſes fight of, and gene- 
rally he profecutes them all together, in the fame 
piece. Theſe objects are, 1. to vindicate the way of 
writing in ſatire. 2. To juiliiy his opinion of a fa- 
voulite writer of this claſs, the celebrated Lucilius. 
And 3. to expole the careleſs and incorrect compoſiti- 
on of the Roman wiiters, 

He was hiniſelf deeply concerned in th-7- three 
articles; fo that he makes his own- apology at the 
fame time that he criticizes or cenſures others. The 
gddreſs of the poet's manner will be ſcen by bearing 
in mind this general purpoſe of his critical poetry. 
Haw he came to be engaged in this coatroverty, will 
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beſt appear from a few obſervations on the ſtate of 
the Roman learning, when he undertook to contribute 
his pains to the improvement of it. 

I have, in the introduction to the firſt of theſe vo- 
lumes, given a flight ſketch of the riſe and progreſs 
of the 3 ſatire. This poem, was purely of 
Roman invention: fir/t of all, {truck out of the old 
feſcennine farce, and rudely cultivated, by Ennius : 
Next, more happily nba, and enriched with the 
beſt part of the old comedy, by Lucilius: And, after 
ſome ſucceeding eſſays, taken up and finally adorned, 
by Horace. 

Horace was well known to the public by his ly- 
ric compoſitions, and ſtill more perhaps by his favour 
at court, when he took upon him to correct the man- 
ners and taſte of his age, by his Lucilian Satires. 
But, here, he encountered, at once, many prejudices 
and all his own credit, together with that of his 
court-friends, was little enough to ſupport him, a- 

inſt the torrent. | 

FIRST, the kind of writing itſelf was ſure to give 
offence. For, though men were well enough pleaſed 
to have their natural malignity gratified by an old 
poet's ſatire againſt a former age, yet they were na- 
turally alarmed at the exerciſe of this talent upon 
their own, and, as it might chance, upon themſelves, 

The poet's eminence, and favour, would, beſides, 
give a peculiar force and effe# to his cenſures, ſo 
that all who found, or thought themſelves liable to 
them, were concerned, in intereſt, to diſcredit the 
attempt, and blaſt his riſing reputation. 


Omnes bi metuunt verſus, odere POETAM. 


Hence, he was conſtrained to ſtand upon his own 
defence, and to vindicate, as well the thing itſelf, as 
his management of it, to the tender and ſuſpicious 
public. 

But this was not all: For, SeconDLY, an old ſa- 
tiriſt, of high birth and quality, LuciLius, was 
conſidered, not only as an able writer of this claſs, 


but 
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but as a perfect model in it; and of courſe, there- 
fore, this new ſatiriſt would be much decried and un- 
dervalued, on the compariſon. This circumſtance 
obliged the poet to reduce this admired writer to his 
real value ; which could not be done without thwart- 
ing the general admiration, and 3 out his vi- 
ces and deſects in the freeſt manner. This perilous 
taſk he diſcharged in the lvth ſatire of his firſt book, 
and with ſuch rigour of criticiſm, that not only the 
partizans of Lucihus, in the poet's own age, but the 
moſt knowing and candid critics of ſucceeding times 
were diſpoſed to complain of it. However, the ob- 
noxious ſtep had been taken; and nothing remained 
but to juſtify himſelf, as he hath done at large, in 
his x*® ſatire, 

On the whole, in comparing what he has ſaid in 
theſe two ſatires with what QuinCtilian long after 
obſerved on the ſubjeRt of them, there ſeems no 
reaſon to conclude, that the poet judged ill; though 
he expreſſed his judgment in ſuch terms as he would, 
no doubt, have ſomething ſoftened (out of complai- 
lance to the genera] ſentiment, and a becoming defe-- 
rence to the real merits of his maſter), if his ad- 
verſaries had been more moderate in urging their 
charge, or if the occaſion had not been ſo pteſſing. 

Laſtly, this attack o Lucilius produced, or oe 
involved in it, a THIRD quarrel. The poet's main 
obj: tion to Lucilius was his careleſs, verboſe, and 
haily compoſition, which his admirers, no doubt, 
called genius, grace, ana ſtrength This being an 
inveterate folly among his countrymen, he gives it 
no quarter. Trough ail his critical works, he em- 
ploys the utmoſt force of his wit and good ſenſe to 
expoſe it: And his own writi gs, being at the fame 
time ſupremely correct, atforued his eneniies (which 


would p! 


rovoke thein (till mote) no advaiitage againſt 
him. Yet they attempted, as they could, to repay 
his perpetual r: proaches on the popular Weiters for 
their neglect of /imae labor, by objecting to him, 
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in their turn, that what he wrote was fine nervi: 
and this, though they felt his force themſelves, and 
though another ſet of men were complaining, at the 
ſame time, of his ſeverity. 


Sunt quibus in ſatyrd videor nimis ACER— 

SINE NERVIS altera quicquid 
Compoſui pars eſſe putat, fimileſgue meorum 
Mille die verſus deduci pofſe— 


His detractors ſatirically alluding, in theſe laſt words, 
to his charge againſt Lucilius 


in hora /aepe ducentos, 
Ut magnum, verſus didabat, ſtans pede in uno. 


It is not my purpoſe, in this place, to enlarge 
further on the character of Lucilius, whoſe wwordy 
fatires gave occaſion to our poet's criticiſm. Several 
of the antient writers ſpeak of him occaſionally, in 
terms of the higheſt applauſe; and without doubt, 
he was a poet of diſtinguiſhed merit. Yet it will 
hardly be thought, at this day, that it could be any 
diſcredit to him to be cenſured, rivalled, and excelled 
by Horace. 

What I have here put together is only to furniſh 
the young reader with the proper KEY to Horace's 
critical works, which generally turn on his own vin- 
dication, againſt the enemies of ſatire—the admirers 


of Lucilius—and the patrons of looſe and incorrect 


compoſition. 


In managing theſe ſeyeral topics, he has found 


means to introduce a great deal of exquiſite criti- 
ciſm. And though his ſcattered obſeryations go but 
a little way towards making up a complete critical 
ſyſtem, yet they are ſo luminous, as the French ſpeak, 
that is, they are fo replete with good ſenſe, and ex- 
tend ſo much tarther than to the cafe to which they 
are immediately applied, . that they furniſh many 
of the principles, on which ſuch a ſyſtem, if ever 
it be taken in hand, muit be conſtructed : And, 

without 
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without carrying matters too far, we may fafe- 
ly affirm of theſe Critical Diſcourſes, that, next 
to A iſtotle's immortal work, they are the moſt 


valuable remains of antient art upon this ſub- 
ject. 


THE END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 


